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FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 
JUNE, 1855. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM ‘MOVEMENT’— 


AN ATTEMPT TO PUT IT ON WHEELS. 


Y a somewhat severe process the 

public mind of Great Britain has 
just come into possession of a no- 
tion which, a little while ago, it 
might have had for nothing, had it 
cared to apply to the proper quar- 
ter, namely, that the chief want of 
the nation, and that which includes 
almost all the others, isa ‘ Reformed 
Downing-street.. The movement 
of the day is the Administrative 
Reform Movement. All parties 
and classes are agreed that it must 
be so, and each is already trying to 
give to the movement its own im- 
press and its own direction. For 
ourselves, we feel disposed to do as 
our neighbours are doing, and to 
contribute our mite of help and 
encouragement to a cause the im- 
portance of which it is absolutely 
impossible to exaggerate. As it 
appears to us, however, that there 
is already enough of that vague en- 
thusiasm and clamour with which 
the beginnings of such movements 
are usually attended, and that what 
is chiefly wanted is precise ideas as 
to the nature and the necessary ex- 
tent of the reform to which the 
country stands committed, the re- 
marks we are about to make will 
be expository rather than hortatory 
in theirtenor. In other words, in- 
stead of merely joining for a few 
pages in the universal halloo for 
administrative reform, we may turn 
these pages, we fancy, to greater 
account, by trying to point out 
what administrative reform really 
means, and what all who halloo 
for it ought, as soon as possible, to 
know that it means. 

What is it proposed to reform? 
The answer to this question is ready 
enough. The ‘government of the 
country,’ the ‘administrative sys- 
tem,’ the ‘ civil service ;’ such are 
the phrases, or others synonymous 
with them, which the Reformers 
have continually on their lips. These 
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hrases, however, have a certain 
foes of abstraction about them; 
and the first thing which the 
Reformers must do is clearly to 
figure the reality to which they 
correspond. What is that reality? 
It consists of a certain body of per- 
sons, partly concentrated in London 
and partly distributed over the rest 
of the country, invested with those 
functions which relate to the ma- 
nagement of the general business 
of the nation, and arranged among 
themselves with a view to the dis- 
charge of that business. According 
to the census of 1851, the number 
of such Government functionaries 
in Great Britain and Ireland, not 
counting those of India and the 
Colonies, was 53,678. By adding 
some classes of functionaries servin 
under Government but not include 
in this estimate, the entire civil 
service of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, as distinct from the church, 
the law establishments, and the 
naval and military services, might 
be estimated at 60,000 persons. 
From this estimate, however, might 
be excluded a very large proportion, 
consisting of functionaries of an in- 
ferior description, such as letter- 
carriers, messengers, porters, arti- 
ficers in the Government dock- 
yards, and the lowest class of cus- 
tom-house and excise officers, all of 
whom, though holding what are 
called Government situations and 
— out of the public purse, can 
ardly, from the nature of their 
occupations, be said to belong to 
the official administrative body in 
the higher sense in which it is pre- 
sent to the minds of those who 
speak of a reform in the civil ser- 
vice. True, the ability and in- 
tegrity even of these humble fune- 
tionaries are not without their 
effects on the general conduct of 
the national business; but when 
we speak of the administrative body 
8 8 
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by whom more especially the na- 
tional business is carried on, we 
have in view rather those who con- 
tribute in an intellectual manner 
to the work of the State—those, 
in short, who fill what are called 
our public offices. According to 
the best computation, the number 
of these, including all, from the 
‘heads of departments,’ with their 
salaries of from £1500 to £5000 a 
year, down to the youngest ‘clerks’ 
and other such employés, with their 
commencing salaries of £90 a year, 
‘does not exceed 16,000 or 18,000 
persons, leaving a residue of some 
42,000 or 44,000, who, though at- 
tached to the national service, are 
distinguishable from this its intel- 
lectual nucleus. These 16,000 or 
18,000 persons are distributed, in 
various proportions, into about fifty- 
six distinct offices or departments, 
all of which have their centres in 
or around Downing-street, though 
some of them, from their very na- 
ture, extend their ramifications over 
the count: The following is a list 
of these departments, as classified 
in the Government Blue-book. 


I.—CIVIL DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 

(1.) Orricks FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
OR SPECIAL PURPOSES, 31 in all, as fol- 
lows:—The *7reasury; the Treasury 
Solicitor’s Office; the *Home Office ; 
the * Foreign Office ; the *Colonial Office ; 
the * War-Secretary’s Office ; the *Privy 
Council Office; the *Board of Trade, 
with its subdivisions; the *Privy Seal 
Office; the *Office of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster ; the Office of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall; the *Board of Control ; the *Irish 
Office; the Office of Woods and Forests ; 
the *Ofice of Works and Buildings; the 
Land Revenue Record Office; the *Poor- 
Law Board; the Registrar-General’s 
Office; the Tithe Commission Office; the 
Incloswre Commission Office; the *Gene- 
ral Board of Health; the Public Record 
Office ; the State Paper Office; the ‘ Lon- 
don Gazette’ Office; the Stationery Office ; 
the Metropolitan Police Office ; the Metro- 
politan Sewers’ Ofice; the Metropolitan 
Buildings’ Office; the Friendly Societies’ 
Registration Office; the Mint; and the 
British Museum. 

(2.) Orrices OF FINANCE AND Ac- 
COUNT, 5 in all, as follows :—The Comp- 
troller of the Eachequer’s Office; the 
National Debt Office; the Public Works 
Loan Office; the Audit Office ; and the 
*Paymaster- General's Office. 

(3) Revewve anp Post Orrices, 3 
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in all, as follows:—The Customs; the 
Inland Revenue Office divided into the 
Excise Branch and the Stamp and Tax 
Branch ; and the * Post Office. 


II.—-MILITARY AND NAVAL 
DEPARTMENTS. 

(1.) Army OFFICES, 9 in all, as fol- 
lows: — The *Commander-in- Chief's 
Office ; the Adjutant-General’s Office ; the 
Quartermaster- General's Office ; the* War 
Office; the Army Medical Office; the 
Recruiting Office ; the Chaplain-General’s 
Office; the *Judge Advocate-General’s 
Office; and Chelsea Hospital. 

(2.) The *OrpNance Orrice, forming 
one large department by itself. 

(3.) Navy Orrices, of which the 
*Admiralty constitutes nearly the whole ; 
Greenwich Hospital bemg reckoned, 
however, as a separate office. 


III.—ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Under this denomination are reckoned 
3 small offices, employing some thirty 
or forty persons in all ; namely the Zeccle- 
siastical Commission Office; the Church 
Building Office; and Queen Anne's 
Bounty Office. 
IV.—PARLIAMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 
This includes a small number of 
officials attached to the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons, as clerks, &c. 


Such are the offices and depart- 
ments among which the 16,000 or 
18,000, or, if we prefer the larger 
number, the 60,000 persons, con- 
stituting what is called the civil 
service of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, are distributed. Some of 
these departments are far more 
numerous than others. Thus, of 
the 53,678 persons returned as 
Government servants by the census 
of 1851, the Customs alone included 
11,803, the Inland Revenue Office 
alone 6188, the Post-office alone 
15,775» the Ordnance alone 3934, 
and the Admiralty alone 13,297; 
making the aggregate of public ser- 
vants in these five departments by 
themselves 50,997, and leaving only 
2681 to be distributed among all the 
other fifty-one offices taken together. 
The reason of this is, that, from the 
nature of the business belonging to 
these five departments, the func- 
tionaries connected with them are 
necessarily scattered over the whole 
country, and divided into various 
grades and occupations. The con- 
trolling part of the machinery of 
these offices, however, and almost 
the whole machinery of the other 
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offices, are situated in the metro- 
polis. Probably about one-third of 
even those upper 16,000 or 18,000, 
whom we have distinguished from 
the rest as forming what may be 
called the intellectual nucleus of 
the entire civil service, are con- 
gregated in Downing-street and its 
neighbourhood. Hence the pictorial 
propriety of the name ‘ Downing- 
street,’ which the genius of a living 
writer has so happily affixed to that 
miscellany of offices which it is now 
proposed to reform. This name 
really flashes on the mind a more 
distinct image of the object to which 
the reforming process is to be applied 
than such tamer equivalent phrases 
as the ‘ civil service,’ the ‘adminis- 
trative system,’ and the like. 

So much for the definition of 
what is to be kept in view as the 
object of the intended reform. The 
calecinie may, at their option, fancy 
it as that organized mass of 60,000 
vee of all grades and classes 

olding Government appointments 
throughout the kingdom, and paid 
out of the public revenue; or they 
may fancy it, more restrictedly, as 
that superior nucleus of 16,000 or 
18,000 persons whose functions, in 
connexion with the Government 
service, are of a more intellectual 
and responsible character; or they 
may be more select in their refer- 
ence still, and pick out from the list 
of tifty-six offices those which are to 
be regarded as constituting ‘Down- 
ing-street’ proper, thus limiting 
their attention to some 2000 or 
3000 official individuals in London, 
who perform daily, from ten o'clock 
to six, the highest business of the 
realm. 

Whichever of these definitions of 
the civil service is adopted, the pro- 

sal to reform this service can 

ve but one meaning. A reform 
of the civil service must mean either 
an improvement of the material of 
the service—that is, the importation 
into the offices composing the ser- 
vice of better stuff and faculty than 
now exists in them; or it must 
mean an improvement of the tradi- 
tional organization of the service— 
that is, of the methods of each 
office within itself, and of the adjust- 
ment of the offices to each other, so 
as to turn what stuff and faculty 
exists to better account; or it must 
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mean a combination of both pro- 
cesses. The public instinct has 
already seized on the distinction 
thus stated. Discussions are going 
on everywhere on the question— 
whether it is the ‘men’ who are to 
blame for the recent disasters and 
mismanagement which the country 
has to deplore, or whether it is the 
‘system’ only that is to blame, or 
whether both are to blame. The 

eneral conclusion seems to be that 

oth are to blame, and that an 
reform of our public service that 1s 
to be effective must be one affecting 
both the ‘men’ and the ‘system.’ 
For our part, agreeing in this con- 
clusion, we are yet disposed to 
regard the sum and substance of 
the required reform as consisting in 
the necessity that there is for filling 
the service with the right ‘men,’ 
and for putting these in their right 
places. After all, the most impor- 
tant part of the ‘system’ is that 
which relates to the mode of admit- 
ting the ‘men’ into the service, and 
to the mode of employing their 
powers after they are im it. In 
what follows, therefore, we shall 
assume that we fully describe the 
reform about which the country is 
now up in agitation, when we speak 
of it as a movement the great end 
of — os to introduce a brain 
and fac into every department 
of the em. and eae Sictribute it 
in the service as to turn it to the 
best. account. Such a reform, as 
every one will admit, includes all 
that is essentially meant in a reform 
of the ‘system ;’ for the ‘ system’ is 
only faulty in so far as it shuts out 
the ‘ right men,’ or, while admitting 
them, misplaces them and ties their 
hands. 


The required reform, then, is one 
which shall secure that that body 
of 2000 or 3000 men congregated in 
Downing-street and its vicinity, 
who form the innermost core of the 
civil service, and, as such, manage 
what is most vital in the business of 
the nation; or again, that that larger 
body of 16,000 or 18,000 men lying 
within a wider circumference from 
Downing-street, but still forming 
only the nucleus of the whole ser- 
vice; or, finally, according to the 
most extensive view of all, that that 
entire mass of some 60,000 persons, 
more or less, of all —_ distri- 

858 
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buted over the country from Land’s 
End to John o’-Groat’s, and re- 
ceiving Government pay for doing 
Government work, shall consist of 
men of the very best brain and fa- 
culty, and the very best moral metal 
that can be got for the purpose. 
Whether the best brain an faculty 
that exists in the nation can be got 
for such a purpose at all—whether 
the highest intelligence of the com- 
munity can ever, in the nature of 
things, or in the actual circumstances 
of Great Britain, be impressed into 
the service of Government—is an- 
other question, and a very important 
one, with which the present is not 
to be confounded. All that the 

rojected reform maintains is that, 
if a better article than the present 
ean be had, it is folly not to have it. 

Now, at this point it is, above all, 
necessary to distinguish between two 
parts of the existing service or ma- 
chinery of Government. It is ne- 
cessary to do so because these two 

rts are regulated on entirely dif- 
erent principles, and fulfil different 
sets of functions, so that the ques- 
tion of how the one is to be reformed 
must be discussed separately from 
that of how the other is to be re- 
formed. Even of those 2000 or 
geco administrative functionaries, 
whom we have figured as constitut- 
ing Downing-street proper, or the 
innermost core of the public ser- 
vice, one small portion occupies a 
very different position, and holds 
office by avery different tenure from 
the rest. This is the so-called minis- 
terial, or parliamentary, or remov- 
able portion. According to the 
custom of our country, the chief 
places in certain (not in all) of those 
fifty-six offices or departments 
which we have enumerated as at 
present composing the complex ma- 
chine of the civil service, are held 
by leading members of the parlia- 
mentary majority for the time being 
—these members settling among 
themselves the places which they are 
to hold, though, in point of form, they 
are nominated thereto by the sove- 
reign, and are styled her ministers. 
In the preceding list of offices com- 
posing the civil service we have 
marked with an asterisk those which 
at present have ministerial or par- 
liamentary heads ; and, though the 
practice in this respect sometimes 
changes, the present arrangement 
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may be regarded as, on the whole, 
the usual one. Some of the depart- 
ments marked, however, have more 
than one ministerial head, thus— 
the Treasury has seven ministers 
connected with it; the Admiralty 
has four; the Home, Foreign, Co- 
lonial, and War Departments, have 
two each; the Board of Trade, the 
India Board, the Poor Law Board, 
and the Ordnance Office have also 
two each; while the Privy Council, 
the Privy Seal Office, the Duchy of 
Lancaster, the Ojfice of Works and 
Buildings, the Paymaster-Gene- 
ral’s Office, the Post Office, the 
Commander-in-Chief’s Office, the 
Judge Advocate-General's Office, 
and the Irish Office, have but one 
a-piece. Altogether there are thirty- 
six ministerial functionaries in the 
civil service; and these, together 
with the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
the chief officers of her Majesty's 
household, and the chief law officers 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
form what is called the ‘ Ministry’ 
for the time being—of which body 

ain what is called the ‘Cabinet’ is 
akind of secret self-elected sub- 
committee. Now the thirty-six 
ministerial or parliamentary officials, 
more or less, a so eminent a 
ortion of the civil service, are to 
& distinguished clearly from the 
rest of the service—from the great 
bulk of the officials who sit daily in 
and near Downing-street. This is 
best done by giving a distinct name 
to the latter—by calling it, for in- 
stance, the Fixed Civil Service. To 
this fixed civil service belong all 
those officials who do not hold their 
offices by parliamentary tenure, but 
permanently, or at the pleasure of 
the Crown; including the heads of 
all those offices and departments, 
such as the Customs, the Inland 
Revenue Office, the Audit Office, 
&c., not marked in our list as having 
ministerial heads, as well as those in 
the other departments who rank 
next to ministers, together with the 
whole body of subordinates and 
clerks in all the offices. 

This distinction between the 
ministerial, parliamentary, or re- 
movable portion of the service and 
the great permanent body of the 
service is of no slight consequence, 
and those who speculate on the 
reform of the service cannot but 
end in confusion if they do not 
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attend to it, and take it ‘along with 
them. A writer in the current 
number of the North British Re- 
view has taken some pains to point 
out the importance of the distinc- 
tion in this its practical connexion, 
and we shall make free to appro- 
priate what he says. 


The ‘ministry,’ consisting of some 
fifty of the chiefs or sub-chiefs of de- 
partments, is a shifting portion of the 
service—a kind of head screwed on to 
the permanent bulk of the executive 
machinery, and capable of being de- 
tached from it for alteration as occasion 
requires. The ministerial or remov- 
able portion in each department, it 
ought also to be observed, is small as 
compared with what is permanent. 
Thus, in the Treasury, where the minis- 
terial element is largest, all below the 
junior lords and the joint-secretaries is 
permanent. In each of the three great 
departments of state—the Home, the 
Foreign, and the Colonial—all below 
the chief secretary and the first under- 
secretary is permanent ; there being in 
each one permanent under-secretary 
who remains when his colleague goes, 
and carries on the routine of the office. 
Soin the other offices—the removable 
eo of the Admiralty machinery 

eing small, indeed, in proportion to its 
bulk, and that of the Post-office still 
less ; while in the great departments of 
the Customs, the Excise, and the 
Stamps and Taxes, and in many of the 
smaller offices, there is no removable 
portion at all. Altogether, there being 
but about forty ministerial functionaries, 
at the utmost, out of the 53,678 who 
constitute the entire civil service, the 
numerical proportion of the ministerial 
ingredient in the whole service is but 
about one-thirteenth per cent 

It would be absurd, however, to say 
that because the ministerial ingredient 
constitutes numerically but one-thir- 
teenth per cent. of the entire civil 
service, that is a fair measure of the 
extent of the action of any ministry, for 
good or evil, upon the condition of the 
country. It would be absurd to say 
that the ministry is nothing more to the 
executive machinery of the nation than 
the hands and dial-plate of a watch are 
to the general works—indicating what 
the works do, but not helping them to 
do it. The ministry has also some- 
thing of the functions of the spring and 
the regulator, setting the works agoing, 
and making them move fast or slow. 
The ministry dictates the policy which 
the operations of the permanent service 
are to be made to carry out; and the 
ministry also may infuse its own charac- 
teristic style and manner into these 
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operations. Thus, to screw off one 
ministerial top and to screw on another 
to the great machine of the public ser- 
vice is really a matter of some mo- 
ment, and the British public is justified 
in the extraordinary interest it usually 
takes in the event called ‘a change of 
ministry.’ A Chatham, when called to 
power, may in one month so infuse his 
own strictness and magnanimity into 
the administration of the country, that 
courage and enthusiasm may be revived 
all round him, and the pens may go 
faster in all public offices, and the ham- 
mers clang the harder in all the arsenals 
and dockyards, and the supplies of 
arms and stores be more quickly forth- 
coming, and the very sailors that pace 
the decks of ships some thousands of 
miles away may keep a more eager look- 
out, and the red-coats on Canadian 
heights may dare more, and achieve 
more; and so the country, from the 
depths of disaster, may rise once more 
to greatness and fame. That isa signal 
change, therefore, which places such a 
man in the ministry. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the effects of ministerial 
changes on the power and condition of 
a country are apt to be exaggerated. 
There may be a change of ministry 
without much change of administration. 
The extent of the success even of the 
best ministry depends on the quality 
of that permanent official machinery 
through which its orders have to take 
shape. The quality of the fixed civil 
service of a country is, therefore, a 
momentous matter; and as the perma- 
nent portion of the civil service of 
Britain far exceeds the ministerial por- 
tion in bulk, so it is probably of more 
consequence to know of what materials 
it is composed than to know how 
ministries are formed. 


With this distinction in our minds 
between the ministerial or parlia- 
mentary top of the service, re- 
movable from time to time according 
to changes in the state of our par- 
liamentary parties, and the great 
bulk of the service which is not so 
removable, we may go on to inquire 
how the service is to be reformed. 
And, in the first place, the question 
will occur, whether this distinction 
itself is prejudicial and ought to be 
done away or modified. Ought any 
part of the proposed reform to con- 
sist in a change in that constitu- 
tional arrangement which at present 
provides that the bulk of the ser- 
vice shall consist of functionaries 
holding their places permanently, 
but that there shall always be 
screwed on above these, a s0- 
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called ministerial head, consisting of 
some forty or fifty members of the 
arliamentary majority for the time 
being? On the whole, whatever 
eceentric or profoundly investiga- 
ting individuals here and there may 
be thinking, the public at large con- 
templates no reform of this kind. 
On the one hand, it would be ob- 
viously absurd to propose that the 
whole service should be assimilated 
to the parliamentary part; that no 
a of it should be permanent ; 

ut that all the 16,000 or 60,000 
functionaries who conduct the go- 
vernment business of the nation, 
should go out of office with the 
ministry, and be replaced by a new 
body extemporized for the occasion. 
The oddest eccentric living can see 
no promise of reform in such a 
scheme as that, the only effect of 
which would be to keep the nation 
in a state of continual uproar and 
convulsion. As it is, we have 
source of confusion enough in our 
periodical parliamentary elections. 
A scheme, the direct contrary to that 
proposed, might seem at first sight 
more feasible, namely, that the ser- 
vice should have no parliamentary 
or removable top at all, that the 
legislature should. not be linked on 
to the executive at all as it now is, 
but that the chief ministers of the 
Queen should, like the whole mass 
of their subordinates, hold office 
independently of the changes of 
parliamentary parties. On reflec- 
tion, however, one must see that 
not only would such a scheme be 
an absolute revolution of a kind 
entirely out of the question in a 
country like this, but that also in 
itself it holds out no prospect of ad- 
vantage, even if it could be carried. 
In short, it must be taken for 
granted, as a constitutional neces- 
sity of our time and country, that 
our public executive service must 
have a parliamentary top, and that 
the executive must be linked on to 
the shifting legislative by something 
like the present device of a remov- 
able ministry, consisting of the 
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leading men of the parliamentary 
majority for the time being, and ap- 

inted by the sovereign to the 

ighest offices of state for the ex- 
press pur of infusing the ascen- 
dant parliamentary policy into the 
whole of the permanent service. 
Possibly some changes might be 
made with advantage as regards the 
proportion of the ministerial ele- 
ment to the permanent bulk of the 
service, and also as regards the pre- 
sent distribution of ministers among 
the various offices and departments. 
Such changes are every now and 
then made, as, for example, in the 
recent excision of the office of Works 
and Buildings under the presidency 
of a minister from the general de- 
partment of Woods and Forests, in 
which it was previously included, 
and in the still more recent recon- 
struction of the Board of Health so 
as to give it a ministerial head. 
Such eae however, are among 
the minutiz of professional state- 
craft, and the public takes little 
concern in them, and does not go 
into raptures over them. Perhaps 
the recent creation of a War Minis- 
try, co-ordinate with the three 
great Ministries for Home, Foreign, 
and Colonial affairs, is the only act 
of this kind in which the public has 
exhibited much interest; and the 
interest has hardly been repaid by 
any colossal appearance of corre- 
sponding benefit.* 

Suppose, then, that it is agreed 
not to disturb, in any considerable 
manner, the present arrangement 
which divides the service into the 
ministerial portionand the fixed body, 
it is obvious that the general ques- 
tion of the reform of the service 
resolves itself into these two ques- 
tions—jirst, how to get more able 
ministers; and, secondly, how to 
get more able and efficient men into 
their proper places in the fixed civil 
service. 

I. How to get more able minis- 
ters?—This is certainly a most 
momentous question. Ministers, 
as we have said, constitute but a 


* The proposed consolidation of the various Army offices and the Ordnance 
Office, which has just been announced to Parliament by Lords Palmerston and 
Panmure, will, whatever form it ultimately takes, doubtless produce considerable 


effect. 


The piecemeal administration of the civil business connected with the army 


has certainly been among the most glaring defects of that convenient abstraction, 
ao system,” upon which, in this soft-sawder age, it is so fashionable to lay all the 
e. 
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very small portion of the civil ser- 
vice; not more than 1} per cent., if 
we regard the service as consisting 
of the 3000 functionaries, or thereby, 
who occupy Downing-street proper ; 
not more than }th per cent., if we 
regard the service as consisting of 
the 16,000 functionaries or thereby, 
who constitute Downing-street and 
its nearest ramifications; and not 
more than jth per cent. if we extend 
our view to the entire 50,000 or 
60,000 functionaries holding govern- 
ment situations throughout the 
kingdom. But, though small in 
numerical proportion, they are great 
in influence. They are the heads 
of the concern. They determine the 
national policy. They decide on each 
emergency what is to be done; and 
they give the orders for doing it. 
They breathe their own energy or 
their own imbecility, their own 
genius or their own stupidity, into 
every vein and artery of the service, 
and consequently into the whole 
passing existence and activity of the 
nation. How to secure, therefore, 
that these men shall be able and 
valiant and virtuous is about the 
greatest question that a nation can 
propound to itself. It is a question 
where angels may fear to tread, 
and where perhaps only those who 
rank in a very different category 
from that of angels will very con- 
fidently rush in. Nevertheless we 
will venture to cross the threshold, 
if it is only that we may hold the 
candle while others explore. 

The question how to get abler 
men, if they are to be got at all, into 
the high ministerial offices of the 
state evidently resolves itself into 
the question of the possibility of a 
change for the better in our existing 
parliamentary system. It is Parlia- 
ment that gives us our ministers ; 
and the brain and faculty that exists 
at any moment in our Parliament is 
the measure of the brain and faculty 
we can have in our ministers. Par- 
liament, in its two Houses, is the 
pond out of which we obtain the 
ministerial fish ; and we cannot have 
better fish than there are in the pond. 
Nay more, as a general rule, and sub- 
ject to the circumstance that there 
are two kinds of fish in the pond— 
the Tory fish and the Whig fish— 
and that we must take the ministry 
exclusively from the one kind or 
exclusively from the other, and can 
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very rarely have a combination of 
both kinds ; as a general rule, we 
say, and subject to this limitation, 
our ministers do consist of about 
the very best fish to be found in the 
pond, "Phere is a preference, indeed, 
for old and experienced fish, who 
have been in the pond since the 
Castlereagh period; there is a pre- 
ference = for aristocratic fish, 
bred from ancient Norman roe; 
obstinate cod-headed fish have also 
an advantage; and cunning sharp- 
snouted lawyer fish are nimble in 
rising; but, on the whole, the fish 
that are selected for the ministry 
are selected by a pretty fair compe- 
tition among all the fish that are in 
the pond. Age, aristocratic con- 
nexion, cod-headedness, and sharp 
lawyer faculty, are qualities that 
give advantage anywhere, and not 
solely in Parliament. Any one, 
once admitted into Parliament, will, 
after due apprenticeship and prac- 
tice, attain that place among his 
fellows there which is due to the 
relative degree in which he possesses 
the qualities which determine par- 
liamentary eminence. The munis- 
try for the time being is usually a 
fair enough epitome of the existing 
parliamentary elements—in other 
words, it is that particular combi- 
nation of the existing parliamen- 
tary elements furnished by both 
Houses, which experience shows 
to be most easy at the mo- 
ment, and most likely to stand. 
Sometimes the combination is a 
Whig one, sometimes it is a Tory 
one, sometimes it is a Coalition ; 
but, in any case, it is the acknow- 
ledged parliamentary leaders that 
are included in the combination. 
The only exception of consequence, 
besides that arising from the tradi- 
tional pre-eminence said to be as- 
signed to a few high families, is one 
arising from the voluntary refusal 
of some of the parliamentary fish, 
otherwise fit to be ministers, to 
become such. There are some odd 
fish, for example, such as Messrs. 
Bright and Cobden, who will skulk 
in corners of the pond, and munch 
crotchets of their own, and agree 
with nobody. It is absolutely im- 
possible to make ministers of them, 
even though there is a general con- 
viction throughout the pond that, 
as regards both talents and moral 
force, they are fit to be ministers. 
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They seem, in fact, to have made u 
their minds for a non-ministeri 
career, for a career of mere debate 
and negation, never to end in the 
attainment of power. Again, there 
seem to be other fish whose ambi- 
tion is satisfied with their having 
been admitted into the parliamen- 
tary pond, and who, though not 
_ by peculiarity of opinions 
rom accepting ministerial oflice, are 
precluded by considerations of pri- 
vate business from doing so. Such 
fish, if all talesaretrue, are Mr. Laing, 
Mr. Lindsay, and Sir 8. M. Peto. 
They are fish making their £5000 
or their £10,000, or even their 
£20,000 or £40,000 a year by com- 
mercial business and enterprise, re- 
uiring for its efficient management 
the greater part of their time and 
attention; and though they are 
pleased with the dignity of being 
members of the legislature—all the 
work attendant on which dignity 
they can perform without seriously 
trenching on their private business 
—they shrink from the higher 
dignity of ministerial office, which 
would involve their entire surrender 
of private business and its emolu- 


ments, and their devotion to — 


work, for the temporary pay of from 
£1500 to £5000 a year. This is 
really a consideration worth being 
attended to by those who advocate 
Administrative Reform. Much of 
the undoubted truth that there is in 
the charge of aristocratic or class- 
government, consists simply in this, 
that even of those who are within 
Parliament, and _ therefore are 
ministers in posse, a considerable 
number are precluded from ever 
being ministers in esse by the fact 
that it would not pay them to become 
such. Middle class and business 
men may be our legislators, giving, 
as it were, their left hands to their 
legislative duties, but it is only at a 
sacrifice or after they retire on 
their capital that they can be our 
ministers. Hence a preponderance 
in our ministries of thea members 
of aristocratic families who have 
large hereditary property, and of 
those ambitious, or sometimes, it may 
be, high-minded men who, having a 
small competence, prefer politics to 
trade, as a profession. 

Evidently the first step that the 
Administrative Reformers can take 
towards the procuring of better 
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brain and faculty for the conduct 
of the highest or ministerial busi- 
ness of the State is to try what can 
be done towards this end by ap- 
ealing to the existing Parliament. 
Something could, no doubt, be done 
by such a course. It is just pos- 
sible that there are better fish in 
the parliamentary pond than have 
yet Send their way into the minis- 
try ; and it is just possible that, by 
earnest action on Parliament from 
without, and by increased resolu- 
tion and activity among the par- 
liamentary fish Tecnnstben, the ob- 
stacles that prevent some capital 
fish from attaining their proper 
place may be gradually removed. 
Such a process, indeed, is con- 
tinually going on. Less and less 
respect begins to be paid to the old 
experienced fish of the Castlereagh 
period; fish of the bourgeois ene 
with large capital and large heads, 
begin to contend more effectually 
with the beautiful aristocratic slen- 
der-heads ; and modest young fish 
of ability attain popularity in the 
House, and, without much aid 
either from capital or connexion, 
make good their claims to con- 
sideration. If the House is worked 
up toa paroxysm of patriotism, it 
is even possible that some of those 
men of business who at present sit 
in Parliament for the honour of the 
thing, but at the same time carry 
on large and lucrative businesses 
out of Parliament, may be induced 
to quit their desks and counting- 
houses altogether, and devote their 
whole time to the service of the 
State. On the whole, however, not 
very much change can be looked 
for in this way. We seem to be 
very near the end of the series of 
combinations that can be effected 
with our existing parliamentary 
materials. The Whigs may go out 
and the Derbyites may come in; 
the Derbyites may go out and the 
Whigs may come in again; there 
may, by way of variety, be a 
coalition; but, on the whole, it is 
always the old cards shuffled and 
redealt. Perhaps a Peelite-Man- 
chester combination is the only one 


-the effect of which, in calling new 


men to power out of those already 
in Parliament, has not yet been 
tried; and in the present temper of 
the country such a combination does 
not seem to have much chance. In 
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short, by no possible agitation of 
the existing Parliamentary materials 
does it seem possible greatly to 
alter the personal material of our 
ministries. The Premier may pick 
up anew man now and then with 
whom to recruit his ministerial 
ranks; but that is all. Nor is 
much possible in this-way. Lord 

Palmerston and his frieads are able 
to twit the Administrative Re- 
formers with the fact that they 
have actually invited the pet men 
of the Reformers in the House to 
lend them their help as ministers, 
and that these men have refused. 
In Mr. Layard’s case the refusal 
arose from peculiarity of political 
opinions, and from the belief, caused 
by the nature of the office offered 
to him, that the object was rather 
to gag him than to give him fit 
employment. But, according to 
Lord Granville’s speech the other 
day, the refusal of Mr. Laing, the 
member for Wick, to lend the 
Government the help of his great 
abilities for organisation proceeded 
on other grounds—the impossibility 
of his giving up his private business, 
the souree of his fortune, in order 
to take office. ‘I have in my head 
at this moment,’ said Lord Gran- 
ville, after mentioning the case of 
Mr. Laing, ‘a list of mercantile 
men, contractors, civil engineers, 
and others—men with whom I 
would as soon transact business as 
with any one; and I cannot con- 
scientiously say with certainty that 
any of them would be foolish enough 
to give up their professional career 
and mercantile business for the 
temporary occupation of office.’ 
Now, the natural answer of the 
Administrative Reformers to this 
statement will be that Lord Gran- 
ville’s argument will be of more 
avail when the men in his list have 
all been tried ; when, in short, Lord 
Palmerston can inform the House 
that he has actually applied to all the 
ablest business men in it to help 
him with their counsels, and that 
they have all refused. Still there 
18 something in the argument; and 
the Administrative Reformers must 
prepare to have it often cited against 
them. 

_ The next hope of the Administra- 
tive Reformers must, of course, be 
In an appeal to the Constituencies. 
If there is no chance, or very little 
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chance of getting better ministers 
out of the existing parliamentary 
materials, one must move the prior 
question of how these materials 
themselves may be changed. If, on 
the whole, our ministers consist of 
the best fish, or about the best fish, 
that can be found in the parlia- 
mentary pond, willing to enter the 
ministry ; and if still these ministers 
do not satisfy us, then the next 
thing to be done is to restock the 
pond. This may be attempted, and 
evidently the Administrative Re- 
formers mean to attempt it. They 
are to act on the constituencies by 
tracts, lecturers, public meetings, 
local affiliated committees, and 
all the other established means of 
political agitation in this country. 
Lhe burthen of all that they say to 
the constituencies through all these 
means will be that they must look 
out the very ablest men that ‘they 
can get to send as their representa- 
tives to Parliament ; that they must 
make ability, and above all practical 
ability, their first test, neglecting or 
paying but little attention to old 
party cries and watchwords; and 
that, while they do not reject aristo- 
cratic candidates, simply because 
they are aristocratic, they ought to 
take such measures as will certainly 
winnow the House of a considerable 
number of its present fops and fine 
gentlemen. All this will doubtless 
be done, and considerable help will 
likewise be furnished towards the 
doing of it, by care on the part of 
the central management to draw out 
lists of men whom they consider 
eligible, and also by specific hints 
calculated for each election. Nor 
can such action be without results. 
It is very probable that, in case of a 
dissolution, what with the pent-up 
dissatisfaction with the present state 
of things already existing among 
constituencies, what with the efforts 
of the new association to give this 
dissatisfaction shape, we should see 
a considerable change of men in the 
next Parliament. We should pro- 
bably find the old distinctions of 
Whiggism and Toryism greatly at 
a discount in the elections, and 
superseded, in words at least, by an 
outery for ability and nothing else ; 
we should suohente have fewer Tom- 
noddys and Slenderheads, and more 
Bounderbys and Codheads returned; 
and altogether the next House of 
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Commons would present a very dif- 
ferent appearance to a phrenologist 
or a physiognomist studying it from 
the gallery, and the publisher of 
Dod’s Parliamentary Companion 
would have to make many erasures 
and many additions in his new 
issue. 

Now the question is, would this 
change in the materials of the House 
necessarily lead to a proportional 
change in the composition and 
quality of the Government? That 
some change would follow is obvious, 
but would it be a proportional 
change? We ean conceive one 
means by which it might be made 
so; and we beg earnestly to recom- 
mend it to the attention of the 
Administrative Reformers. It is 
this: to their appeal to constituen- 
cies to elect only men of tried and 
known ability, let them subjoin, by 
way of rider, this advice, to elect 
chiefly those men of tried and known 
ability who are also prepared and in 
a position to devote that ability fully 
and exclusively to the service of the 
State. 

Observe how this advice would 
work. At present, no man, it is 
said, can decently sit in the House 
of Commons who has not, at the 
very least, a clear income of £800 
ayear. That is nature’s property- 

ualification (quite a different thing 
rom the State’s) for being a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament; and 
@ man must even, it is said, be a 
good economist, and either have no 
family, or as small a one as pos- 
sible, to make it meet the necessary 
expenses attendant on such a dig- 
nity. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions, and the £800 a year may 
be borrowed from friends or from 
the Jews; but, in almost every in- 
dividual case, there must be the 
£800 a year, at the least, derived 
from some source or other—from 
hereditary property, from saved 
capital, from contemporaneous em- 
ployment in some trade or profes- 
sion, or from the kindness and con- 
fidence of friends. This, of course, 
limits very much the portion of the 
community out of which consti- 
tuencies must select their represen- 
tatives. The Income-tax Commis- 
sioners could probably tell us pre- 
cisely how many adult males of the 
entire British population of twenty- 
eight millions possess the necessary 
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qualification. The same Commis- 
sioners, however, could help us to 
another fact of importance—viz., 
the relative numbers of those who 
have £800 a year derived from 
property, and those who have £800 
a year derived from professional 
earnings. This distinetion, we say, 
is important. Let it be granted 
that any man who has £800 a year 
from any source may sit in Parlia- 
ment; still, once in Parliament, a 
man who has his £800 a year from 
property will be in a very different 
position from one who has his £800 
a year from contemporaneous pro- 
fessional earnings. If the first is 
content with his £800 a year, he 
may devote his whole time to his 
a duties, and may see 
nis way clear to the ministry, if he 
is fit for it; the other must, in spite 
of himself, go on making his £800 a 
year by work out of the House, 
and can give to his parliamentary 
duties only as much time and energy 
as he has left. There may, of 
course, be various estimates of the 
amount of time and energy re- 
quired for the satisfactory discharge 
duties; and the 
eto or a Laing may 


of parliamenta 
Seoul a day of aD 
be worth the ten hours a day of a 
Sibthorp; and some men have the 
strength of Hercules, and may per- 


form the labours of Hercules. On 
the whole, however, constituencies 
ought to attend to this matter. They 
ought to insist on having real and 
not merely ornamental represen- 
tatives. hey ought to insist 
on having men who mean to go 
into Parliament not merely for 
the honour of the thing, but 
with the earnest determination to 
labour in the business of Parlia- 
ment, and to take all the conse- 
quences, even should the conse- 
quence be the colonial seeretaryship 
or the premiership. They may make 
exceptions in favour of such men 
as Messrs. Laing and Peto, believing 
in the supreme value of even the 
scraps of time which these men can 
afford to the business of the nation, 
or believing in their Herculean 
power to do double work ; but, in 
general, they ought to have the 
whole of the men they elect. And 
this means that they ought to 
elect. men who do not mean to 

on the business of politics simul- 
taneously with thatof money-making 
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by other means than politics. And 

is, again, means, that if they are 
tired of seeing the Government of 
the country so much in the hands 
of members of aristocratic families, 
living on hereditary property, and 
cultivating statecraft as the tradi- 
tional employment of their caste, 
and are desirous of infusing into 
Government more of that middle- 
class energy which conducts so won- 
derfully the great commercial enter- 
prises of the country, they must 
select as representatives of the 
middle class either those who have 
already made enough of money, and 
are prepared to retire on their saved 
capital, or those who can arrange to 
be little more than sleeping partners 
in the firms with which they are 
connected. All this, we say, with 
reference to the power of a renewed 
Parliament to yield a correspond- 
ingly new ministry. As regards the 
exigencies of Parliament itself, the 
thing need not be stated so strongly. 
But if constituencies do not attend 
to the matter in question, if they 

ersist in sending men into the 

ouse of Commons whose zeal will 
not lead them farther than to attend 
divisions in that House, and figure 
in society as honorary M.P.s, while 
their real strength 1s expended in 
private money-making, it is absurd 
to expect that the mere aggregation 
of such men in the House will break 
down the so-called aristocratic sys- 
tem which is the cause of so much 
complaint. What is it that enables 
my Lord Palmerston, or my Lord 
John Russell, or my Lord Derby, 
or their aristocratic compeers, to 
attain and to hold the government 
of the State? It is that, being in a 
position to make politics their pro- 
fession, and being also the ablest 
men of their order, they do zealously 
make politics their profession, and 
work and labour in that element 
with all the foree of a passion for 
that mode of activity. And, if it is 
desired to displace these men, or at 
least to mingle with them men 
of another order and representing 
other ideas, how is this to be done 
but by looking out men of that other 
order and of those other ideas who, 
with equal or superior ability, shall 
exhibit also the same passion for the 
service of the State, and the same 
assiduity and daily laboriousneas in 
that service? Working politicians, 
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and not honorary politicians, are the 
stuff out of which ministers are 
made. Let constituencies look to 
this, and let them select not only 
men of ability, but men who are 
prepared and are in a position to 
give up that ability to the work 
entrusted to them. If dukes, and 
earls, and lords at present keep out 
bankers, and merchants, and manu- 
facturers, who are their superiors in 
intellect, from the high offices in the 
state, perhaps it is because the dukes, 
and earls, and lords beat the bankers, 
and merchants, and manufacturers 
in their ardour for the work of 
politice, and in their determination 
to be masters in that particular 
trade. In corroboration of this, we 
may point to the fact that the onl 
cases of successful competition wi 
the aristocracy in the field of prac- 
tical politics have been such cases 
as those of Peel, Gladstone, and 
Disraeli, to which may be added 
those of Messrs. Bright and Cobden; 
in all which cases we find a passion 
for statesmanship so cireumstanced 
as to be able to gratify itself without 
any hindrance from the private cares 
of money-making. Whoever, either, 
having a large fortune, does not 
require to make more, or, having a 
small one, does not aim at making 
more—that is the man who is ina 
position to become great as a states- 
man. <A small fortune may do; 
even the bare £800 a year may do; 
but then he who has it must be 
content with it, and must not have 
to make it and attend to his political 
duties at the same time. 

There is one class of men, indeed, 
in whose case an effective discharge 
of their parliamentary duties might 
be compatible, or to some extent 
compatible, with the necessity of 
their earning at the same time the 
income which would enable them to 
remain in parliament. They would 
be those whose money-yielding oc- 
cupations chanced to . identical 


with, or nearly akin to, those which 
devolved upon them as politicians. 
The lawyers in parliament will 
doubtless try to turn this plea to 
their interest, but we do not mean 


them. To a very slight extent, 
indeed, is the business by which a 
working barrister earns his income 
identical with that for the discharge 
of which a constituency would send 
him into parliament. We would 
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not, therefore, exempt the legal pro- 
fession from the rule which we 
have been laying down for the 
guidance of constituencies. There 
are already too many overworked 
barristers in parliament. The class 
that we would exempt, if we would 
er any, are the journalists. 
We have very few such men in 
arg egy and yet they are per- 
aaps the only class whose pro- 
fessional means of earning the in- 
come that would enable them to sit 
in the house, would rather further 
than impede the chance of their 
acting a useful and powerful part 
in parliament. If, for example, 
all that intelligence and knowledge 
which has been recently acting on 
the country through the columns of 
the Zimes newspaper, had been 
acting on the country through par- 
liament and the official government 
itself, would it not have been an ad- 
vantage? ‘There may be other rea- 
sons against having many of this 
class of men in the legislature, and 
the example of France is often 
quoted as furnishing such reasons ; 
but this at least is undeniable, that 
they are the only men in whose 
case the necessity of having to 
earn their livelihood would not 
be a bar against their feeling all 
that passion for the work of states- 
manship, and attaining all that pro- 
ficiency in it, the possession of 
which. it is, rather than actual supe- 
riority of brain, that enables some 
dukes and earls to be our governors. 

All this on the supposition that 
the appeal of the Administrative 
Reformers is to be merely to the 
resent constituencies. It is well 
nown, however, that something 
further must come out of the 
Administrative Reform movement. 
One cannot gather grapes from 
thistles; and the sermons of the 
Administrative Reform Association 
must work the conscience of the 
country up to a most moral pitch 
indeed, if, without any change in 
the electoral system, constituencies 
which have hitherto been yielding 
us parliaments so deficient in the 
right kind of stuff, shall suddenly 
yield us a parliament such as we 
want. Are net many of the seats 
in the House of Commons still at 
the disposal of that class whose 
monopoly of government ‘it is the 
aim of the present movement to 
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break down? Nay, do not even our 
most Radical constituencies always 
elect a lord if they can by possi- 
bility get one? Were there to be 
a dissolution to-morrow, is it not 
probable that, even in the present 
excited temper of the country about 
this very subject of administrative 
reform, we heii still have very 
much the same men returned, with 
perhaps a few more Bounderbys 
and Codheads instead of Tom- 
noddys and Slenderheads? Should 
we find six new men in the House 
who, with brain that would enable 
them to compete with the states- 
men of our present clique, should 
also exhibit the desire to compete 
with them by real parliamentary 
labour and devotion to politics as 
their sole business? ‘We fear not. 
In these circumstances, the con- 
sequence is inevitable; and the 
more far-seeing of the administra- 
tive reformers do not blind their 
eyes toit. Administrative Reform 
is only possible to its full extent 
through some prior reform of our 
— parliamentary system. The 
ory administrative reformers — 
such as the Ellenboroughs, and 
Derbys, and Disraelis—are as con- 
vinced of this as the Whig adminis- 
trative reformers—such as Messrs. 
Morley, Lindsay, Laing, and Tra- 
vers; they only differ from these 
gentlemen in their notion of the 
direction in which the Parliamen- 
tary Reform should be made. Let 
us indicate the two different direc- 
tions in which opinion on this sub- 
ject is branching out:—(1.) The 
kind of Parliamentary Reform which 
administrative reformers of the El- 
lenborough and Derby school would 
like, would be one having a ten- 
dency to increase the central pre- 
rogative. This, of course, is in ac- 
cordance with the traditional policy 
of their party. They declare that 
the effect of the Reform Bill has 
been actually to bring a lower class 
of intellects than before into the 
service of the country in Parlia- 
ment, and that, consequently, if the 
object is to get abler men into that 
service for the future, any change 
in- the electoral system for that ob- 
ject must be a change of a reverse 
spirit and tendency to that of the 
form Bill. They are rather 
vague, however, in their definitions 
of the change that would suit. Of 
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course, if the country could have a 
great, all-powerful minister—say a 
Wellington—who could trample on 
representative forms, and select 
his instruments and associates right 
and left as he chose, that would 
answer the purpose. That is a 
change, however, rather to be 
sighed for than expected. It is 
easy to wish for a Louis Napo- 
leon, but having a Louis Napo- 
leon involves having had his uncle 
first, and that uncle in his turn has 
to be got at through the agency of 
a prior revolution. A Cesar is 
only possible after there has been a 
civil war, and Pompey has _ been 
killed; and, whatever may be in 
the future, Britain is still on this 
side of her civil war, and has not 
killed her Pompey. Accordingly, 
it is only the introduction into our 
representative system of some little 
ingredient savouring of an increase 
of the central prerogative, that our 
conservative friends of the Admi- 
nistrative Reform movement con- 
template. They say that, whatever 
good may have arisen from the 
abolition by the Reform Bill of 
what were called ‘nomination 
boroughs,’ this evil has resulted 
from it, that there is not the same 
opportunity that there formerly was 
for bringing able young men into 
parliament on the score of their 
ability alone. Experience has 
proved, they say, that in a parlia- 
ment composed entirely and purely 
on the principle of representation, 
the proportion of men whose onl 

recommendation is their ability wi 

be less than in a parliament con- 
structed partly on the principle of 
nomination. Hence they would 
have a return, in some em to 
the principle of nomination in our 
peony system. Instead of 
raving all the seats in the House of 
Commons representative of consti- 
tuencies, let there be some twent 

or thirty nomination-seats, to whie 

the prime minister, acting for the 
Crown, shall have the right to ap- 
point whatever men he chooses i 
pick out from the whole community, 
to be his assistants and instru- 
ments! In this way, almost cer- 
tainly, able men, and especially 
able young men, whose private cir- 
cumstances are such that, however 
extraordinary their fitness for par- 
liamentary life, it.is absolutely im- 
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possible that constituencies would 
ever look at them, would attain 
their proper place! 

(2.) Shrinking from this kind of 
electoral reform, and professing to 
see the cloven foot under it, there 
are others who think that the re- 
medy lies in pushing the represen- 
tative system to its farthest limits, 
instead of contracting it or mixing 
a foreign ingredient with it. An 
extended franchise, even till, gra- 
dually, the goal of Universal Suf- 
frage is reached; and, accompany- 
ing this, vote by ballot, shorter 
sessions, and a revision of the elec- 
toral districts—such is the only 
course, they say, for purging Par- 
liament of its present vicious ele- 
ments, and making it what it 
should be. On one ‘ point,’ in par- 
ticular, they lay great stress, as 
being that ‘ point’ in any proposed 
scheme of Sediments Reform 
which would tend to give the con- 
stituencies an option of abler repre- 
sentatives than they can at present 
command. That ‘point’ is the pay- 
ment of members. There are 
masses of ability, they say, avail- 
able for the service of the State in 
Parliament, but which have not yet 
been broken in upon, simply be- 
cause they lie beneath that conven- 
tional line of £800 a-year which at 
present cuts British society into two 
parts, one eligible for Partionseth 
and the other not. Let constitu- 
encies, they say, when they select 
a man to represent them in Parlia- 
ment, pay him a reasonable sum to 
meet his necessary expenses in that 
capacity, and to make it unneces- 
sary for him to neglect their busi- 
ness for private business of his 
own; and they will be able to com- 
mand the services of many men of 
the first intelligence and culture, 
whose aid, on the present sys- 
tem, they never can have! In 
short, ‘payment of members,’ in 
this scheme of Parliamentary Re- 
form, is the point corresponding to 
‘nomination-seats’ in the other. 

It would be premature at present 
to discuss these alternative schemes. 
They ure the Scylla and Charybdis, 
however, between which the Admi- 
nistrative Reform Association is at 
present steering ; and we venture to 
predict, that before long the Asso- 
ciation will have to clear its head 
and its throat too, on some of the 
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points here submitted to it, if it is 
to keep up its character as a prac- 
tical body. Curiously enough, the 
only precise opinion in connexion 
with this matter which we heard 
given out from the platform at the 
great City of London meeting of 
the Administrative Reformers, was 
one in favour of the plan of ‘nomi- 
nation-seats.’ It was a Conservative 
speaker who pronounced it; and we 
wondered at the time whether Mr. 
Morley, Mr. Travers, and the City 
Whigs, agreed with it. 

Il. How to ‘prove the quality of 
the Fixed Civil Service.—It is not 
enough to have able ministers at the 
head of the machine of government ; 
the whole machine ought to be good. 
The noblest policy, the ablest plans, 
may be vitiated and turned into 
ruin and disaster, if those who ex- 
ecute the orders as well as those 
who give them are not competent 
and trustworthy. And though the 
ministry, as the heads of the govern- 
ment, have the power so far of tak- 
ing care that their orders are well 
executed, both by themselves super- 
intending the execution, and by 
dismissing those whom they find 
incompetent and choosing better 
servants in their stead, yet, in point 
of fact, the executive system in our 
country is so complex and exten- 
sive, and the power of any indivi- 
dual ministry during its short tenure 
of office reaches such a little way 
down among the organized ranks 
of its subordinate officials, that the 

uestion of how to reform the Fixed 

ivil Service may very well be 
treated as a question practically 
distinct from that which we have 
hitherto been mainly discussing. 
Had we our beau ideal of a ministry 
to-morrow, they would have them- 
selves to discuss, as their main diffi- 
culty, the best method of reforming 
the Fixed Civil Service. 

But does it need reform? May 
it not be that it is our ministerial 
system alone that is in the wrong, 
and. that, if we had the right kind 
of men at the head of the State, 
they would find the present staff of 

rmanent servants who occupy 

owning-street and its offsets good 
enough for their purposes? The 
ublic seem pretty decisively to 
Sane made up their minds on this 
question ; but if detailed informa- 
tion on it had been wanting, it has 
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been — in abundance by a 
Blue Book which has emanated 
from the Government itself. It 
will be remembered that in the 
striking list of measures with which 
the Aberdeen ministry proposed 
to signalize their period of office, 
which they actually announced in 
the Queen’s Speech on the opening 
of the Session of 1854, and with 
which they were seriously occupied 
till this dreadful Russian business 
came to drown them and it to- 
gether, was one for ‘the Reorgani- 
zation of the Civil Service.’ This 
scheme, the merit of conceiving 
which is said to belong chiefly to 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, originated in a know- 
ledge, on the part of these gentle- 
men and others, that the state of 
our public offices was wretched in 
the extreme. That convincing evi- 
dence, however, might be obtained 
of the necessity of a change, Sir 
Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford 
Northcote were commissioned to 
make inquiries into all the offices 
individually. They did so, and the 
result was a Blue Book published 
last year, containing accounts of the 
separate offices, together with a 
report stating the general impres- 
sions of the Commissioners, and pro- 
unding their plan of remedy. 
Notwithstanding that the war pre- 
vented the possibility of goin 
through with the scheme proposed, 
Mr. Gladstone and his associates 
appear still to have clung to the 
hope of bringing it forward at some 
time or other; and accordingly, by 
way of further preparation for it, 
copies of the Report were sent 
round to a number of gentlemen 
of high note in the official world, 
and also to many men of eminence 
connected with the universities 
and other educational institutions, 
who were requested to furnish the 
Government with their written opi- 
nions on the same. The result has 
been a second Blue Book, published 
this year, under the title of Papers 
relating to the Re-organization of 
the Civil Service. It contains the 
Report of Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
Sir Stafford Northcote reprinted, 
together with thirty -zight separate 
papers of comment upon it by the 
gentlemen who had been consulted. 
What is the character of the pre- 
sent Civil Service given in the offi- 
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cial Report itself? 
tract from it :— 

It would be natural to expect that 
so important a profession would attract 
into its ranks the ablest and the most 
ambitious of the youth of the country ; 
that the keenest emulation would pre- 
vail among those who had entered it; 
and that such as were endowed with 
superior qualifications, would rapidly 
rise to distinction and public eminence. 
Such, however, is by no means the case. 
Admission into the civil service is indeed 
eagerly sought after; but it is for the 
unambitious, and the indolent or inca- 
pable that it is chiefly desired. Those 
whose abilities do not warrant an expec- 
tation that they will succeed in the open 
professions where they must encounter 
the competition of their contemporaries, 
and those whom indolence of tem 
ment or physical infirmities unfit for 
active exertions, are placed in the civil 
service, where they may obtain an ho- 
nourable livelihood with little labour and 
no risk, where their success depends 
upon their simply avoiding any flagrant 
misconduct, and attending with mode- 
rate regularity to routine duties; and in 
which they are secured against the ordi- 
nary consequences of old age or failing 
health, by an arrangement which pro- 
vides them with the means of supporting 
themselves after they have become inca- 
pacitated. It may be noticed, in par- 


Here is an ex- 


ticular, that the comparative lightness . 


of the work, and the certainty of provi- 
sion in case of retirement owing to bodily 
incapacity, furnish strong inducements 
to the parents and friends of sickly 
youths to endeavour to obtain for them 
employment in the service of the govern- 
ment; and the extent to which the pub- 
lic are consequently burdened, first with 
the salaries of officers who are obliged to 
absent themselves from their duties on 
account of ill health, and afterwards 
with their pensions when they retire on 
the same plea, would hardly be credited 
by those who have not had opportuni- 
ties of observing the operation of the 
system. 

Let it be remembered, that the 
Commissioners who give this Report 
are themselves official men—one of 
them, Sir Charles Trevelyan, still 
holding the high situation of As- 
sistant-Secretary to the Treasury. 
Let it be remembered, also, that the 
Report is no ex post facto document, 
written under the black shade of 
the recent disasters in the Crimea, 
and when the outcry was general 
that these disasters were to be traced 
to inefficiency in the civil service. 
The Re beens date the 23rd of 
efore 


November, 1853—months 
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the disasters of the Russian war were 
heard of. Nor do theofficial Commis- 
sioners stand alone in their opinion. 
Some of their brother officials who 
have commented on the Report, 
think their verdict on the existing 
state of the civil service too severe ; 
but almost all admit the existence 
of great defects in the service, 
while several eminent and conscien- 
tious men go far beyond the Com- 
missioners in their language of con- 
demnation and reprobation. Sir 
James Stephen, for example, a man 
who weighs his words, states as the 
result of his thirty-five years’ expe- 
rience of the Colonial office prior to 
1847, that the clerks he had known in 
that office were distinguishable into 
three classes:—a very small one, 
consisting of men of the highest 
powers and accomplishments; a 
second or middle, and more nume- 
rous class, consisting of diligent and 
respectable public servants; and a 
third, more numerous than the 
other two put together, whom he 
thus characterizes :— 


The members of the third class— 
that is, the majority of the members of 
the Colonial Department, in my time, 
possessed only in a low degree, and some 
of them in a degree incredibly low, 
either the talents or the habits of men 
of business, or the industry, the zeal, or 
the knowledge, required for the effective 
performance of their appropriate func- 
tions. They usually entered the office 
at the age of eighteen or nineteen, com- 
ing directly from school, and bringing 
with them no greater store of informa- 
tion or maturity of mind than usually 
belongs to a boy in the fifth form at 
Eton, Westminster, or Rugby. What 
they brought they never afterwards in- 
creased by any private study. * * * 
It would be superfluous to point out in 
detail the injurious results of such a com- 
position of one of the highest depart- 
ments of state. Among the less obvious 
consequences of it were, the necessity it 
imposed on the heads of the office of 
undertaking, in their own persons, an 
amount of labour to which neither their 
mental nor their bodily powers were 
really adequate; the needless and very 
inconvenient increase of the numbers 
borne on the clerical list; the frequent 
transference of many of their appro- 
priate duties to ill-educated and ill-paid 
supernumeraries; and the not wnfre- 
quent occurrence of mistakes and over- 
sights so serious as occasionally to im- 
peril interests of high national import- 
ance. 

It ought to be remarked, in con- 
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nexion with the closing words of 
this passage (which was written in 
April, 1854), that the department to 
which it refers, the Colonial De- 
partment, was that which had the 
management of the business of the 
resent war at its commencement. 
Bir James, however, takes care to 
indicate, that very much what he 
says of the Colonial Department, 
might be said with equal truth of 
almost any other department. He 
believes the state of the Colonial 
Department, as he has described it, 
to o ‘no unfair example’ of that 
of the other great departments of 
the government during the same 
period. 

Even without the terrible revela- 
tions, therefore, furnished by the 
disasters in the Crimea, the need of 
a thorough reform in the system of 
the civil service was becoming irre- 
sistibly evident. Nor was there 
much room for difference of opinion 
as to what the principle of the 
necessary reform ought to be. If 
there had been, a few words in Sir 
James -Stephen’s paper, occurring 
in the middle of the passage we 
have quoted, would have sufficed 
to indicate the principle. Not only 
does Sir James rigorously divide 
the whole body of civil servants, as 
he had known them, into three 
classes ; he distinctly states, that he 
has no doubt as to the cause of this 
division. The members of the first 
or best class, he says, were ‘nearly 
all men who had been sought out 
and appointed on account of their 
well-ascertained fitness for the pub- 
lie service; the members of the 
third or worst class, were, ‘ without 
exception, men who had been ap- 
yointed to gratify the political, the 
Sunaslic, or the personal feelings of 
their patrons—that is, of the suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State ;’ and 
the members of the second or inter- 
mediate class were ‘chiefly, though 
not exclusively,’ men who had also 
been appointed in this manner. 
Generalize this observation of Sir 
James Stephen's, and what have we 
but the principle of this vast Ad- 
ministrative Reform movement 
which has sprung up amongst us— 
the principle of ‘the right man in 
the right place,’ of ‘ well-ascertained 
fitness,’ as the sole ground for ap- 
pointments to government offices P 
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This is the principle whieh all who 
profess to belong to the movement, 
of whatever class or body, from 
Lord Ellenborough among the Con- 
servative Peers, to the remotest 
Radical orator in the clubs of Lan- 
cashire or Lanarkshire, accept and 
swear to. Strange that a principle 
so old, so deeply founded in univer- 
sal healthy instinct, and so often 
es pone and enforced by philo- 
sophers and sages in the past ages 
of the world, should have to emerge 
in our day in the guise of a new 
discovery! Pity, also, that there is 
not the same unanimity as to the 
mode of applying the principle in 
practice that there is as to the 
grandeur and truth of the principle 
itself! 

Let us see in detail how the prin- 
ciple must be brought to bear on the 
fixed civil service. That service, as 
we have stated, consists, at the very 
utmost, of about 60,000 function- 
aries of all grades, organized from 
Downing-street as a centre. It is 
the opinion of competent persons, 
however, that by a properly deve- 
loped system of contract, piece-work, 
and daily wages, government might 
be relieved of all direct care and 
responsibility in the appointment 


* and management of more than about 


16,000 of these functionaries. Let 
us assume this to be the case, and 
let us suppose that it is only towards 
about 16,000 of the more intellectual 
functionaries, clustered in and round 
Downing-street, that government 
needs stand in the position of a 
master. The substance of what we 
have to say will] not be affected by 
the truth or falsehood of this nume- 
rical estimate; but by assuming it 
to be true, we shall be able to be 
more precise in our terms. 

The rate of mortality among pub- 
lic functionaries is calculated at 
4 per cent. per annum. This would 
give an average of 840 annual vacan- 
cies in a civil service consisting of 
16,000 pone Under a stricter 
system than the present, when dis- 
missals would be more frequent 
(and increased sternness and seve- 
rity in the exercise of the right of 


‘dismissal is a necessary feature in 


the proposed reform), the number 
of annual vacancies would, of course, 
be still greater. This, however, 
might be counterbalanced by the 
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increased economy of time and 
hands which would result from a 
better service. Let us assume the 
number, therefore, at 840. The 
uestion for the Administrative Re- 
inae then, is how to dispose of 
these 840 annual vacancies, so as 
gradually to introduce into the civil 
service a superior order of men, and 
ultimately to reconstruct it accord- 
ing to the new principle of merit. 
In the first place, it is obvious, a 
considerable number, and indeed 
by far the greatest number of the 
vacancies, as they annually take 
place must be filled up by promotions 
within the service itself. Naturally, 
it is chiefly in the higher ranks of 
the service, among the more aged 
and better paid functionaries, that 
vacancies occur, whether by death 
or by retirement. Naturally, also, 
the men who are best qualified, 
other things being equal, to succeed 
to the vacancies so caused, are those 
who have already been trained in 
the lower posts of the service. Other 
things being equal, we say; for we 
are no friends to the notion, that 
being already connected with the 
service, for however long a period, 
ought to constitute any claim to its 
higher offices when they fall vacant, 
except precisely in so far as such 
prior service is either in itself a 
peculiar element of fitness for these 
offices, or a means whereby fitness 
may be more surely and thoroughly 
ascertained. There is enough in 
this to give to those already in the 
service all the advantage that they 
ought to ask, and to ensure that 
their claims will not be neglected or 
undervalued. Prior official expe- 
rience must always be a strong re- 
commendation in a man fora vacant 
appointment, and in government 
offices nee so. On the strictest 
application of the principle of merit, 
therefore, it ought to count for a 
great deal. But, besides this fact 
that prior service constitutes a kind 
of fitness, is the still more important 
fact. that it furnishes the surest of 
all means for ‘ well-ascertaining’ the 
fitness. There cannot be a better 
test of capacity for business than the 
character already obtained by aman 
during long yeurs of probation in 
the same or in some connected office; 
and patrons are justified in prefer- 
ring this test to any other. It is 
VOL. LI, CCCVI. 
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worth any amount of testimonials, 
and any possible kind of extempore 
examination of candidates as to their 
owers and accomplishments ; for it 
is in itself a series of testimonials, 
all checking each other, and one 
continuous and searching examina- 
tion directed to the exact points on 
which evidence is wanted. As a 
general rule, then, the higher vacan- 
cies in the civil service must, in 
virtue of the principle of ‘ well-ascer- 
tained fitness’ itself, be filled up by 
promotions ; and all the reform that 
is necessary in this matter, is to 
devise the strictest possible means 
whereby promotions may be regu- 
lated by this principle, and by no 
other. Now, at present, promotions 
in the civil service are regulated 
almost entirely by seniority. There 
are exceptions, and, theoretically, 
merit is allowed to have a certain 
limited effect in determining promo- 
tions—the theoretical rule being, 
that promotion within a class goes 
by seniority; but that promotion 
from class to class goes by merit. 
Practically, however, seniority is the 
universal rule, and any minister or 
head of a department that tried syste- 
matically to set it aside would soon 
be so unpopular, that he would 
hardly be able to walk down Pall 
Mall. Now, root and branch, this 
system must be destroyed. A ukase 
of the British people must do what 
it is absolutely impossible for any 
individual minister to do thorough! 
without risk of martyrdom. Seni- 
ority as a rule of promotion is as 
bad as purchase would be; and it 
must be abolished. All that is good 
in the principle of seniority is al- 
ready involved in the claims allowed 
to prior service, for length of prior 
service would thus come into the 
account. The principle of promotion 
only by fitness as ‘ well ascertained” 
by prior service must be made ab- 
solute, and, as such, inscribed in 
golden letters on the wall of ever 
room in Downing-street. Well, 
it is easy to promulgate a prin- 
ciple, and even to inscribe it in 
= letters ; but the difficulty is 
how to carry it out. On this head, 
all that seems possible, over and 
above faith in those who exercise 
the functions of patronage, consists 
in three distinct guarantees, which 
have been suggested. The first of 
Se 
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these consists in the introduction 
into the civil service, in all its de- 
artments, of a practice hitherto 
but little developed—that of regis- 
tration, recordation, or account- 
ability for service. In every office, 
it is said, there should be a book, in 
which a public register should be 
kept of the work done by the 
clerks and other functionaries in 
the office, with the appended 
comments of the superiors; and 
in every instance of promotion, it 
ought to be on the evidence of this 
public register, and not merely on 
the vague impressions of compara- 
tive merit existing in the minds of 
heads of departments, that the pro- 
motion should be made. Nay more, 
by a judicious system connectin 
the records of the various offices an 
departments, so as to bring under 
one view the relative capabilities of 
all the officers in all the departments, 
there would be facilitated a very 
important improvement — that of 
the occasional transfer of an official 
from one department into another, 
for which he would be more fit. In 
short, the plan of recordation or 
registration, as applied to the busi- 
ness of public offices, is one capable 
of greater expansion than we can 
here indicate; we can only refer 
the reader to a detailed, and, we 
think, most original exposition of 
the principle contained in Mr. Chad- 
wick’s delete and splendid paper 
on the civil service, printed as one of 
the papers in this year’s Blue Book. 
Next in importance to the guarantee 
for proper promotions that would be 
obtained by such a plan, would be 
that afforded by a change in the 
handswho exercise the patronage. At 
present, patronageis generally vested 
either in the heads of departments, 
if they are ministers, or in the 
Treasury,as the centre of ministerial 
power. It would be a decided im- 
provement if the judges in cases of 
promotion were to be those most 
directly interested in the success of 
the work to be done by the pro- 
moted servant—that is, the working 
heads of offices; or, on the other 
hand, it might possibly be advisable 
to vest promotions, as well as other 
patronage, in the hands of an inde- 
pendent board specially and so- 
lemnly charged with this class of 
duties. In either case (and this is 
the last guarantee) it ought to be an 
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imperative rule of the service, that 
the reasons of each individual pro- 
motion should be stated at length 
in writing, and filed, and minuted 
for future reference ; and that peri- 
odically there should be a public 
return to Parliament of all recent 
promotions. 

Promotions, however, will not fill 
up the blanks in the service caused 
by death or superannuation, but will 
only shift these blanks from the 
higher ranks to the lower. If there 
are eight hundred and forty va- 
cancies annually in the service, how- 
ever the promotions are adjusted, 
there will still have to be eight hun- 
dred and forty new appointments. 
That number of fresh men wiil have 
annually to be imported into the 
service from the general body of 
the community. can accordingly, 
a new question arises. Ought all 
new appointments to be made only 
at the bottom of the service? eight 
hundred and forty young men being 
annually put into the lowest com- 
mencing posts of £90 a-year, and 
left to work their way upwards by 
promotion; or ought the State to be 
at liberty to draft into the service at 
any stage, men of mature age, ap- 
pointing them to offices of £300, or 
£500, or £1000 a-year, over the 
heads of those who are already in 
the service? There are differences 
of opinion on this point. All admit 
that there must be a liberty of what 
are called staff or special appoint- 
ments—that is, of the introduction 
into high and responsible posts of 
the service of men of mature age 
and peculiar attainments, the ac- 
quisition of whom is deemed de- 
sirable. The only difference is as 
to the proportion of these staff- 
appointments. The Report of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford 
Northcote seems decidedly to re- 
commend that the proportion should 
be small; these gentlemen deeming 
it best for the interests of the ser- 
vice that it should receive its recruits 
young, and train them itself. They 
do provide, however, for a certain 
number of staff-appointments, in 
order to secure the services of un- 


> usually competent men, either for 


new offices, or for old ones in which 
fresh energy is required. Some of 
the commentators on the Report, on 
the other hand—and especially the 
Rev. Canon Moseley, in his able 
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paper-—maintain the necessity of a 
much larger use of the right of staff- 
appointments than the Report seems 
to contemplate. On this point we 
are decidedly with the critics, and 
against the official reporters. The 
right of importing men of known 
ability, and of special aptitude, into 
the service at any stage, and from 
any class or quarter of the com- 
munity, appears to us a most im- 
portant one. Fully aware of all 
that may be said in favour of the 
plan of training up young men 
within the service, we yet see great 
counterbalancing advantages in a 
large reserve of the other plan. It 
seems absurd to limit the State in 
its choice of servants, more than 
necessary, to the period of mere 
adolescence, between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-four. Abi- 
lity does, in most cases, show itself 
at this period of life ; but there are 
hundreds of instances in which it is 
much later before men find out for 
what they are fit. It is worthy of 
remark, that among the causes as- 
signed by Sir James Stephen for 
the low quality of the official intel- 
lect in his time, is that of the ex- 
treme youth of many of the clerks 
at the time of their entering the 
office. Moreover, even if this reason 
did not exist, there are others tend- 
ing in the same direction. There is 
a good deal of truth in the popular 
notion, that all close bodies tend to 
become narrow and red-tapish, and 
addicted to routine and bureaucratic 
forms and pedantries. Even a cor- 
eae ge of the best intellects, if 

oxed up by themselves in a re- 
ceptacle which can only, or mainly, 
receive additions from the bottom, 
will infallibly contract habits of 

eevish self-sufficiency, and an ad- 

esion to one order of ideas. It is 
none then, to have the power 
of ventilating the service through- 
out all its stages and stories. It is 
necessary to reserve the power of 
not unfrequently sending in a Row- 
land Hill, or other such man, to 
carry out an administrative improve- 
ment in some department, of a kind 
which would never have originated 
within the department. It is ob- 


served that original administrative 
ideas of all kinds are often first con- 
ceived and elaborated without the 
professional circle; and for this 
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reason alone, as well as to keep up 
a good feeling between the official 
world and the great body of the 
communit which encircles it, and 
is naturally jealous of it, it is well 
that there should be a free play of 
opinion between the two. e are 
disposed to think, therefore, that in 
a very great number of cases, the 
state will do well to select men for 
commissionerships, secretaryships, 
and other high regular offices in de- 
partments, as well as for permanent 
or temporary posts requiring special 
professional endowments, from the 
ranks of general society. We can- 
not form an exact estimate of the 
proper annual proportion of such 
special or staff appointments ; but, 
for supposition’s sake, let us fix 
them at one hundred and forty out 
of the eight hundred and forty which 
we imagme as annually vacant. 

How, then, are we to secure the 
observance of the principle of ‘ well 
ascertained fitness’ in the disposal 
of these one hundred and fort 
annual staff appointments, whic 
will traverse the operation of the 
regular system of promotion; and 
how are we to guard against the 
vicious influences of nepotism and 
party connexion, which naturally 
revel most in this class of appoint- 
ments? How are we to secure that 
commissionerships, and registrar- 
ships, and inspectorships, and se- 
cretaryships, bringing in from £500 
to £1500 a-year, shall not be mono- 
polized, as at present, by the sons, 
aud brothers, and nephews of 
Cabinet ministers, and their ac- 
quaintances ; or shall not be given 
away, as at present, to barristers 
and attorneys, for their services to 
party, either in Parliament, or at 
elections? After all, there seems 
no other guarantee for this, than 
such as we have hinted at under the 
head of promotions. Detailed and 
open registration of reasons for all 
appointments made, and opportunity 
of open scrutiny of all ms appoint- 
ments, by making them the subject 
of an annual so Scant return ; 
this, together with some change in 
the hands now exercising the pa- 
tronage, seems all the formal check 
against corrupt staff-appointments 
that ingenuity can devise. For- 
tunately, in this class of cases, the 
modes of ‘ well ascertaining’ fitness 
TT 2 
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would be sufficiently definite to per- 
mit the public to form a tolerably 
sound judgment on the records sub- 
mitted to them. The plan of actual 
examination of candidates would in 
most such cases be inapplicable and 
useless—examination presupposing 
the existence of persons superior to 
the candidates in the special quali- 
fications in which they are to be 
examined, whereas, in the cases 
under notice, speciality, or even 
uniqueness of qualification might 
be in demand. The kinds of evi- 
dence to be relied on would be testi- 
monials, or public and pre-eminent 
reputation already acquired by the 
very merits sought for, or social 
standing attained by a long exercise 
of some porfession. But these are 
all kinds of evidence peculiarly 
capable of being recorded and re- 
examined ; and were the public ac- 
customed to regard a scrutiny of 
such appointments as one of its pre- 
rogatives, the risk of appointments 
for family or party reasons would be 
much diminiahed: 

There remains the consideration 
of the best mode of selecting young 
and hitherto untried men for the 
commencing posts of the service ; it 
being admitted that, for the same 
reasonsas hold with regard toany pri- 
vate establishment, it isdesirable that 
a certain number of recruits should 
be admitted into the service young, 
and trained up within it. We have 
fixed the number of such initial ap- 
pointments at seven hundred an- 
nually out of eight hundred and forty 
vacancies ; but this is a mere guess. 

The principle of such initial ap- 
pointments must also be. that of 
‘ well-ascertained fitness ;’ and as 
there is no reform connected with 
the service the effects of which 
would be more signal than the strict 
observance of this principle among 
these humble appointments of young 
men at.£go a-year, so there is none 
more flagrantly needed. It is on 
these clerkships of £90 a-year that 
unscrupulous relatives of feeble 
lads, and members of parliament 
when bored by these relatives 
among their constituents, systema- 
tically make their razzias. The 
clerkships of £90 a-year are, so to 

c coppers of the Treasury, 


speak, t 

the small coin with which to dismiss 
importunate petitioners. . Ministers 
reserve the higher appointment for 
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their own gift ; but it is an under- 
stood thing that private members of 
parliament who support the Mi- 
nistry have a claim to a slice of the 
al patronage to be dispensed for 
the benefit of the concern in their 
respective localities. Nothing can 
be more atrocious than this practice, 
nothing more debauching to the 
public and the parliamentary con- 
science. . Whatever else is left un- 
reformed, there ought to be a re- 
form here; and even should the 
larger staff-appointments continue 
to be disposed of by family or party- 
influence, let the principle of ‘ well- 
ascertained fitness’ be rigidly ap- 
plied in the first introduction of 
young men into the ranks of the 
service. And how, it may be asked, 
is this to be most effectually done? 
If we had a national system of 
educational institutions, such as it is 
su easy for the philanthropic schemer 
to build up ideally in his closet, but 
apparently so far beyond the power 
of any practical British statesman 
to realize or even to propose, the 
problem would be solved at once. 
There could be no reason why, 
under such a system, the State 
should not have under its eye from 
the first all the ablest young men of 
the whole country, from Land’s End 
to the Shetlands, or should not at 
least have the means of finding them 
out and laying its hands on them as 
they were wanted. Why, the num- 
ber of the topmost young men every 
year would not be so large but that 
the Premier, if he liked, might have 
all their names and addresses lying 
before him for reference in a single 
octavo volume, with daguerreoty pes 
of them and fac-similes of their sig- 
natures attached. As it is, every 
University grants its certain number 
of diplomas annually, and every 
school its certain number of prizes ; 
and one has only to fancy the due 
expansion and concatenation of the 
educational apparatus of the nation, 
to see how annually all the fledged 
youth of that year could go forth 
among their seniors with graduated 
certificates of their ascertained ex- 
cellence up to that point, while the 
highest among them—say the ten 
best in each county—should be as 
well known to all Britain as Cam- 
bridge now knows its wranglers. 
Nor is there any necessity wa the 
best thus annually set forth should 
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be the certified best only in literary 
accomplishments and scholarship. 
Under the reformed national system 
of education, such as we imagine it, 
the ingredients of education might 
be as various as the nation chose, 
and those who went forth as its 
prizemen might be the certified best, 
not as bookworms, or grammarians, 
or mathematicians, but as young 
men of general worth, solidity, skill, 
and promise. 

Alas! such a solution of the pro- 
blem is not to be looked for on this 
side of the Millennium, and can 
hardly indeed be hinted at except 
in the way of Utopian fancy. But 
if Downing-street does not find the 
young men of the country thus ready 
classified and certificated to its 
hands, so that it has only to go forth 
among them and select for its service 
the best that it can prevail upon to 
enter the service, it may surely, as 
the next best thing, set up at its own 
door an apparatus for effecting more 
roughly a similar result, by testing 
all who voluntarily present them- 
selves there for admission. This 


accordingly is the = actually 


proposed by Sir Charles Trevelyan 
and Sir Stafford Northcote in their 
Report, and which it was the inten- 
tion of the late Aberdeen Govern- 
ment, through Mr. Gladstone, to 
submit to parliament and the 
country. It is proposed by this 
scheme that Government shall 
entirely surrender its patronage in 
all initial appointments to the civil 
service, jak that in such a way as to 
preclude, as far as any human 
arrangements can preclude, the pos- 
sibility of any such appointments 
being hereafter made on grounds of 
family connexion or of political 
favour. It is proposed that the 
business of deciding who shall 
receive the vacant commencing posts 
every year in the service shall be 
entrusted toa Board of Examiners 
appointed for the purpose, and con- 
sisting of the most eminent and 
competent men that can be found ; 
and that the decisions of these exa- 
miners shall be given according to 
the results of a strict competitive 
examination, open to all young men 
of a certain specified age, and sub- 
jects of her Majesty, who shall 
produce certificates of good health 
and of respectable moral character. 
Thus, if the vacancies of the ensuing 
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year are calculated at 700, all who 
desire to compete for these vacancies 
are to be invited to intimate their 
intention of doing so against a cer- 
tain day; a period is then to be 
fixed when all the candidates that 
have announced themselves are to be 
examined ; then, supposing thenum.- 
ber of the candidates to be 5000, it 
will be the business of the examiners 
to find out the 7oo best of these ; 
and to them, whoever they are, the 
700 vacant posts of the year are to 
be awarded —their distribution 
among these posts being adjusted 
as may be found best, and the final 
confirmation of each appointment 
of course to be subject to a period 
of actual probation. The essential 
difference between this plan of exa- 
mination and that already in use in 
some public offices is, that this exa- 
mination will be open and compe- 
titive. At present it is the practice 
in some offices to subject those 
nominated by the Treasury or by 
the various Ministers to appoint- 
ments in them, to a certain amount 
of examination by the heads or 
superiors of the offices; and some 
whooppose the scheme of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and Sir Stafford North- 
cote argue that it would be enough 
to enlarge and systematize this prac- 
tice. To this it is replied, that such 
a change, although certainly an im- 
provement on the present plan, 
would after all be but a slight im- 
provement, inasmuch as it would 
not, like open competition, give the 
service the command of the best 
young men of the country, but 
eaving the supply of public ser- 
vants stillin the hands of nepotism 
and political favour, would, at the 
utmost, only reject every year the 
half-dozen worst of a necessarily 
bad lot. 

We are heart and soul in favour 
of the new scheme which the com- 
missioners have proposed. With 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, and the 
majority of those who have contri- 
buted their opinions of the scheme 
to the Blue Book, we think it likely 
to turn out one of the greatest social 
improvements ever proposed in this 
country. So strongly are we con- 
vinced of this, that we have little or 
no patience with the objections 
which we hear urged against the 
scheme—not one of which, so far as 
we see, will bear a moment’s inves- 
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tigation. It is said, for example, 
that it is foolish to expect that, under 
any circumstances, the ablest and 
most ambitious young men of the 
country will be lured into a career 
of such obscure drudgery as that 
offered in the civil service of the 
State, and that consequently any 
scheme constructed with a view to 
this result will necessarily be a dis- 
appointment. To this the obvious 
answer is, that we do not as yet 
know what is the highest standard 
of ability that the State can obtain 
for its service, and that even sup- 
posing it to be true that it can never 
obtain the best that there is, this is 
no reason why it should not secure 
the best that it can get. Again, it 
is said that it is not clever school- 
boys that are wanted for the service 
—lads that are good at Euclid or 
Virgil, and that can pass a college 
examination with flying colours— 
but young men of strong practical 
sense and ascertained aptitude for 
business. This may seem a very 
plausible way of speaking, but in 
reality it is most fallacious. All 
that one can ascertain about young 
men such as these in question, is not 
whether they are already good men 
of business, but only whether they 
possess those qualifications which 
make it likely that they will turn 
out good men of business. Now 
the best security for such fitness is 
the possession of general capacity 
and accomplishment, and this may 
be proved most satisfactorily by a 
competitive examinatica before com- 
petent judges. The examination 
need not be exclusively literary ; the 
moral or even the physical qualifi- 
cations of candidates may be taken 
into account, and may be valued 
as high as the nation chooses to 
decree. The precise scheme of 
examination proposed by the com- 
missioners in the Blue Book is quite 
open to criticism, and we should 
have ourselves to offer various ob- 
jections to it were the controversy 
advanced to that stage where it 
would be necessary or useful to do 
so. At present, what is necessary 
is to procure the public assent to the 
essential principle,that appointments 
to commencing posts in the service 
shall be determined by open compe- 
tition among all. candidates who 
choose to present themselves. For 
our part, we believe that almost any 
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kind of examination that could be 
devised would answer the purpose. 
After all, scholastic success is a very 
fair general test of ability, and were 
it made known a sufficient time 
beforehand that the vacant com- 
mencing posts in the civil service 
would be conferred on the young 
men who should make the best ap- 
pearance at an examination where 
the work should consist, say, of 
nothing more than the metrical 
translation of an Italian sonnet into 
English and the solution of one 
biquadratic equation, we believe 
that, even by so narrow and absurd 
a scheme of examination as this, a 
pretty accurate result would be 
arrived at. That the examination 
should be one ranging over many 
subjects, is important rather on 
account of the reflex influence to be 
exerted on the mind and education 
of the country. Perhaps, if the 
scheme proposed by the commis- 
sioners should prove unfair at first in 
any respect, it would be in this— 
that by assigning precedence to 
University studies, it would for a 
time give an advantage to the upper 
classes and to those who, from their 
places of residence, have the means 
of procuring for their sons a college 
education. Curiously enough, this 
in itself obviates a distinct objec- 
tion brought against the scheme— 
that it would lower the social status 
of the service. Most probably, 
the reverse would at first be the 
case. 

No one contends that the pro- 
posed scheme would be perfect, or 
that blunders would not be com- 
mitted, and bad appointments made. 
It is enough if on is a reason- 


able probability of its being better 
than the present system. Nay, even 
if it could be maintained that the re- 
sults as regards the service itself 
would be, at the least, no worse than 
those of the eons system (and 


worse they could hardly by possibility 
be), the hens ought Gamenandl all 
the support that can be given to it. 
For think of the collateral advan- 
tages. What a purification of the 
whole public procedure of the 


. country, and more especially of 


Parliamentary procedure, would 
result from the abolition of the 
= of political patronage ! 
What an increased stimulus would 
be given to education by the annual 
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exhibition of some seven hundred 
a to be competed for and won 

y the ablest and most accomplished 
young men of the country! Finally, 
would not an increased respect for 
Government soon appear among 
classes now discontented, when it 
became evident that merit alone was 
to be the passport to office, and that 
the poorest man’s son possessing 
merit might rise to the highest State 
offices ? Let all this be pondered, 
and we are pretty sure that every 
thoughtful man will see the necessity 
of being ready to give the proposed 
scheme his warmest support when- 
ever it shall again be brought before 
the public with a view to legislation. 
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A similar scheme has been already 
adopted by the Directors of the East 
India Company with reference to 
their civil service. Henceforward, all 
commencing posts in the Indian civil 
service — amounting to twenty or 
thirty annually—are to be conferred, 
not by patronage as hitherto, but 
according to the results of an exami- 
nation, open to all young men, sub- 
jects of her Majesty, between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-four. 
The first examination is to take place 
in July, and it is a proof of the 

ublic interest in the proposed re- 
orm that 141 young men have 
announced themselves as candidates 
—about seven for each vacancy. 


Postscript. 
Since the above was written, Government have taken an important step 


towards a reform cof the Fixed Civil Service. 


By an ‘ Order in Council,’ 
a commission has been instituted, consisting of three gentlemen of high 
official eminence—the Right Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, Assistant Comp- 
troller-General of the Sedioener J. G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., C.B., Clerk- 
Assistant tothe House of Lords ; and Edward Romilly, Esq., Chairman of 
the Board of Audit, invested with powers to examine and report on the 
qualifications of all young men who may in future be nominated to junior 
appointments in any department of the Civil Service. <A certificate of 
fitness, granted by this commission, is in future to be a sine qué non in 
the admission of ‘juniors’ into the service—a liberty of occasional ‘ staff- 
y poven agom d as at present, without the formality of examination, being 
of course reserved. Now this is certainly an improvement, in so far as it 
systematises the present loose and ill-arranged practice of examinations, 
and makes it one for the whole service. It is also in the power of the 
Commissioners, by the manner in which they discharge their duties, to 
make it a great improvement. But, in its nature, a with every allow- 
ance for whet the zeal and the skill of the Commissioners may effect under 


its limitations, it is a scheme of reform falling far short of that which the 
Report had prepared the country to expect. According to the scheme 
proposed therein, and which, it is understood, Mr. Gladstone meant 
to submit to Parliament, the whole system of political patronage in junior 
appoiatments was to be abolished, and such appointments were to be 


thrown open unreservedly to public competition. According to the present 
plan, however, the system of patronage remains intact ; it is still in the 
power of Government and the heads of departments to nominate youn 

men to junior appointments in public offices by favour or for politic 

reasons ; and all that the new Commission secures is that such nominees 
shall have to undergo an examination, so arranged as to throw back the 
least capable. In other words, the examinations under the new Commis- 
sion are to be rejecting or minimum examinations, and not open com- 
petitive ones. Instead of having annually to examine 5000 competitors, 
or as many as might come forward, with a view to select the joo fittest 
for the vacant junior situations, the sole business of the Commissioners 
will be to take the young men already designated for the purpose by 
Government, and to say of each whether he comes up to the minimum 
standard of fitness. In this respect, therefore, the India House authorities 
are in advance of Government. They have ventured on the bolder plan 
of abolishing patronage altogether, and depending for the supply of efficient 
civil servants on open competition. It will be interesting to compare the 
working of the two plans, and to see whether Leadenhall-street or Down- 
ing-street obtains the better article for its money. 
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SIR ROBERT STRANGE* 


TS name of Strong, Strang, 
Stronge, or Strange, for it has 
been written in all these forms, is 
one of considerable antiquity in the 
east neuk of Fife, and in the Ork- 
neys. In Fife the chief branch of 
the family possessed the estate of 
Baleaskie from the fourteenth cen- 
tury until 1615, when it passed, by 
sale, to the Anstruthers. A Strange 
of Balcaskie was slain at the battle 
of Pinkie in 1547; another, after 
the sale of the estate, was lieute- 
nant-colonel of a Scottish regiment 
in the service of Gustavus Adol- 
phus. The Orcadian branch gave 
several dignitaries to the cathedral 
of Kirkwall; and its seal, bearing 
on a shield, argent, a chevron, be- 
tween three lozenges, sable, fre- 
quently formalizes legal documents 
of the Orkneys. But it must be 
confessed that these facts had been 
well-nigh obliterated from the 
world’s memory, when the graver 
of Robert Strange furnished him 
with leisure and funds to begin, 
and his family and biographer with 
motives to complete, the process of 
their disinterment from the dust of 
the provincial and national records 
of Scotland. Of the facts thus 
brought to light we shall mention 
but one: that the grandmother of 
the first great British engraver was 
of the family of Irvine, an ancient 
but decayed race in the Orkneys, 
from which sprung the father of 
Washington Irving, the first great 
English writer of British America. 
bert Strange was born in 1721, 
and received such education as the 
schools of Kirkwall afforded. His 
father, a merchant burgess of the 
town, dying in 1733, bequeathed to 
his eldest son, oo a small 
landed property and some houses 
in Kirkwall, a flock of sheep on 
Wynford Hill, a ‘knock,’ or house 
clock, ‘with the case thereof,’ a 
wainscot cabinet, and ‘twelve 
double silver spoons.’ To these 
goods and chattels, Robert, the 
eldest son of a second marriage, 
succeeded within five years, by the 
demise of his elder brothers. One 
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of these brothers was settled in 
business as an attorney, or writer, 
in Edinburgh. After a few moriths 
passed in copying deeds in the office 
of a local practitioner, Revert was 
consigned by his mother to the care 
of thet brother. He regarded the 
legal profession for which his 
friends destined him with the de 
gree of favour which is commonly 
accorded to it by those apprentices 
of the law whom nature has des- 
tined for the service of the Muses. 
To go to sea had been the early 
passion of the young islander—a 
passion confirmed by a delightful 
voyage, through the smooth waters 
of June, from Kirkwall to Leith. 
His mother and brother, like sen- 
sible people, unwilling to thwart 
him, sent him, in charge of a 
friendly captain, to make an ex- 
perimental trip in the Aldborough 
man of war. A cruise off the Eng- 
lish coast, a few weeks in harbour 
at Gravesend, a tedious passage to 
Gottenburg, with the wind a-head 
and a Swedish ambassador on board, 
and a tempestuous return to Leith, 
sufliced to make the young aspirant 
suspect that he had mistaken his 
vocation. An old lieutenant, wear 
of waiting for promotion which 
never came, used to say to him as 
they paced the deck of the Ald- 
borough,—‘ Bob, if you have any 
other alternative, quit the sea, and 
you will afterwards bless me for the 
advice ;’ and Bob, after being sea- 
sick for weeks together, confessed 
to his brother, in a letter, that the 
Northern Ocean in winter had cured 
him of his salt-water propensities. 
From biscuit and junk he was glad 
to return to kail-brose and penman- 
ship in the writer’s office. There, 
his ‘good hand of write,’ to use his 
own quaint Scotticism, made him 
tolerably useful, until a love of 
drawing—acquired somehow in the 
Orkneys, and rekindled by access 
to materials for its indulgence— 
again allured him from the dusty 
paths of Themis. After sundry ex- 
—— about wasted time and 
eficient copy, to which the culprit 
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answered only by sheepish silence, 
his brother, rummaging the lad’s 
desk in his absence for a missing 
peper, came upon the hoard of 

rawings penned when he ought 
to have been engrossing. Some of 
them were his own designs; others 
were copied from the title pages 
and ornaments of books. The 
kindly and judicious writer put 
them in his pocket, and carried 
them to Mr. Richard Cooper, an 
English engraver settled in Edin- 
burgh, who saw in them germs of 
promise, and agreed to take the 
author on trial, with a view to ap- 
prenticeship. Congenial employ- 
ment now awakened the dormant 
energies and industry of one of the 
most industrious of men. In ten 
days Robert Strange had proved 
himself eminently handy and use- 
ful; and entered on his apprentice- 
ship, which lasted from 1735 to 
1741. 

‘Lora Palmerston, returning thanks 
at the last Academy dinner, for the 
toast of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
informed the astonished R.A.’s that 
British art did not require, ‘and 
he hoped it might never require or 
receive, any patronage beyond its 
own genius.” What the premier 
meant by these words it is not for 
us to determine. But it is certain 
that the condition of art which he 
believes to be normal and healthy 
was the condition of it in Scotland 
when Strange’s indentures with 
Mr. Cooper were signed. In other 
words, there was no art there at 
all. With George Jameson—whom 
a strange destiny had transported 
from Aberdeen to the studio of 
Rubens at Antwerp, and who had 
painted the Grahams and Napiers 
of the seventeenth century with 
much of the spirit of Vandyck— 
painting in Scotland had been born, 
and with him it had died. In the 
a of the revolution, John Baptist 

fedina, a Spaniard from Bruxelles, 
crossed the Tweed with a large 
number’ of ‘bodies and postures’ 
sendy painted, to which he fitted 
heads as sitters offered themselves. 
Although capable of better things, 
as a few of his works prove, his per- 
formances seldom rose above the 
mechanical level which he had pre- 
scribed for himself. His knight- 
hood, conferred by the Duke of 
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Queensberry in 1705, was the last 
honour of the ancient kingdom of 
Scotland bestowed by the crown. 
Nevertheless, when a series of ima- 
ginary Scottish kings were wanted 
to decorate the gallery at Holyrood 
House, it was thought necessary to 
import a Dutch artist, De Witt, to 
achieve the task. Medina’s son 
and grandson carried on the por- 
trait manufactory established by 
Sir John; and the son was, at this 
very time, driving a lucrative trade 
in original portraits of Mary Queen 
of Scots, for which he found a ready 
sale in the houses where the ‘ king 
owre the water’ was the daily toast. 
If Edinburgh had any other painters 
their names have not survived. Aik- 
man, who imitated Kneller with 
some success, had lately died in 
London, where he had settled. 
Snubert had gone to Boston, to 
found the American school of paint- 
ing. Ramsay was at Rome, or, as 
his father called it, ‘the seat of the 
beast,’ not exactly ‘painting like a 
Raffaelle,’ as the honest poet en- 
thusiastically wrote of him, but 
cultivating, in the school of Soli- 
mena, respectable talents for the 
market of the British metropolis. 
Runciman—who brought, in after 
years, to the illustration of Ossian, 
a style fantastic and turgid as Mac- 
pherson’s, but not without a certain 
vigour and charm—was still be- 
neath the tawse of his dominie, 
making his first sketches on the 
flyleaves of his Shorter Catechism 
or Ruddiman’s Rudiments. 

Tn this low state of the arts, the 
elder Strange had little choice but 
to place his brother in the work- 
shop of an engraver. Richard 
Cooper had been a pupil of John 
Pine, who engraved the Virgil and 
Horace, and by whose burin the 
Armada tapestries of the old House 
of Lords have survived the fire of 
1834. Italian travel had improved 
Cooper’s taste and skill, and he had 
brought with him to Edinburgh a 
collection of pictures, drawings, and 

rints, humble no doubt, but pro- 
babl far superior to anything else 
of the kind which the good town 
possessed. In the winter he super- 
intended a subscription drawing 
academy, of which young Strange 
was a constant and industrious 
attendant. In the business of the 
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shop, besides the master, there were 
engaged two artists whom he had 
brought from London, and several 
apprentices. ‘Of one kind and 
another,’ says Strange, in a brief 
autobiographical sketch of his early 
life, ‘there was a multiplicity of 
work, though not the first choice.’ 
Coats of arms, cards, bill-headings, 
and now and then a vignette or 
portrait for some book about to be 
put forth by Creech or Miller, were 
the staple of the manufacture. For 
the Zdinburgh Medical Essays, 
1733 1744, Cooper was usually 
employed to furnish the rude illus- 
trations ; and some of these falling 
to the lot of young Strange, he be- 
came, in consequence of his neat- 
ness and care, a favourite of the 
eelebrated anatomist, Monro. ‘I 
had likewise,’ he says, ‘ copied some 
French prints, which gave me a 
facility with the graver, intermixing 
that harmony which the exercise of 
drawing will ever produce in the 
execution of any subject, but parti- 
cularly that of history, to which I 
had ever an eye.’ 

‘While thus engaged, he had the 
misfortune to lose his brother; ‘ not 
only a brother, but a second father 
—a friend and benefactor.’ Grief 
for this loss brought on an attack 
of home-sickness, for which, after a 
three years’ residence in Edinburgh, 
he with some difficulty obtained 
leave from Mr. Cooper to try the 
remedy of a visit to the Orkneys. 
The cure was complete: poor little 
Kirkwall, the city of his childhood, 
seemed a mere village to the metro- 

litanized apprentice ; andalthough 
is mother received him with the 
warmest affection, and his old friends 
flattered him by commissions for 
seals and coats-of-arms, he sailed 
from the Orkneys in about three 
months, never to return. 

His engagement with Mr. Cooper 
came to an end in 1741. His occu- 
— during the next four years 

ave eluded the researches of his 
diligent biographer. But in 1745, 
when the standard of the rebellion 
was raised at Glenfinnan, he was 
still in Edinburgh, pursuing his 
business as an engraver in Stewart’s- 
close. He had by this time con- 
tracted other ties than those of busi- 
ness in the eapital, having become 
the suitor of Isabella Lumisden, 
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daughter of a writer to the signet. 
Old Lumisden and his son Andrew 
were both of Jacobite politics, tem- 
pered with professional prudence ; 
while Isabella herself was the most 
enthusiastic of the fair votaries of 
the Stuart cause who wore white 
ribbons in their hair when Prince 
Charles rode into Edinburgh, or 
waved their kerchief from the dizzy 
windows of the High-street when 
James VIII. was proclaimed by the 
Scottish heralds at the Cross. The 
burin of Strange was immediately 
enlisted on the side of the rebellion. 
During the residence of Prince 
Charles at Holyrood, the engraver 
of Stewart’s-close was commissioned 
to execute his portrait, and produced 
a plate which was regarded as a 
wonder of art by the uncritical Ja- 
cobites, and is the earliest work on 
his own account of which any trace 
remains. This plate, ten and a 
quarter inches by seven and a half, 
represents the young Chevalier look- 
ing out of an oval window or frame, 
below which are the words, ‘ Zverso 
missus succurrere seclo,’ to please the 
purchasers; and the odin, ‘A 
Paris, chez Chareau, Rue St. Jaques,’ 
to mislead the possible informer or 

rosecutor. As alikeness of bonnie 

rince Charlie it is not favourable ; 
as a print, it is of the rarest occur- 
rence, although the plate is still in 
the possession of the family. The 
scarcity of this portrait is probably 
attributable to the subsequent pro- 
ceedings of the artist, who had little 
opportunity of pushing the sale of 
impressions until the triumph of 
the house of Hanover had rendered 
such an occupation far more dan- 
gerous than luerative. Love, the 
gay harlequin of the world’s panto- 
mime, having turned an Antwerp 
blacksmith into one of the first of 
Flemish painters, now determined 
to leave to art-biography a new 
proof of his power by making a 
rebel trooper of a quiet plodding 
engraver. Isabella Lumisden’s bro- 
ther Andrew had been named one of 
the secretaries of the prince, and 
she insisted that her lover should 
become one of his soldiers. What 
politics Strange had were Whiggish, 
and his habits were eminently civic 
and peaceful; but he knew that his 
mistress was of an imperious dispo- 
sition, and he loved oo so much, 
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that he was fain to pretend that he 
loved her prince’s honour more. 
He therefore laid aside his burin 
and slippers, and assuming the sabre 
and jack boots, rode into England 
in Lord Elcho’s regiment of life- 
guards. Leading the van of the 
Jacobite invasion, the trumpets of 
that gallant corps sounded at the 
gates of Derby on the 4th of De- 
cember. It ss covered the rear 
of the retreat, figured at the review 
on the Green of Glasgow, fought 
at Falkirk, and finally found itself 
uartered at Culloden House, on the 
shore of the Moray firth. 

In the spring 1746 he was sent 
for to Inverness, where the main 
body of the rebels lay, to engrave 
the plates for a paper currency, 
which the wants of the army neces- 
sitated. He had several interviews 
with the Prince, Sir Thomas Sheri- 
dan, and Murray of Broughton, and 
assisted at their discussions as to 
the form and style of the notes. 
‘I gave it as my opinion,’ he says, 
‘that they cob not do better than 
issue notes in imitation of the Bank 
of England or Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, in the execution of which 
there was very little labour; that it 
would be necessary, if possible, to 
see such notes, in order to concert a 
form how they were to be drawn 
up, by whom paid, or at what period; 
if. at a given time, that of the Re- 
storation I imagined would be the 
oe This produced a general 
smile ;’ as well it might, considering 
the hopeless condition of the cause. 
Murray, however, produced two 
Bank of England notes, one for 
£100 and another for £2. With 
these for models, Strange went to 
work on a copper-plate procured in 
the town ; and having instructed a 
carpenter in making a wooden roll- 
ing press, was ready in a fortnight 
to print off his notes. But by that 
time the Duke of Cumberland had 
crossed the Spey, and advanced as 
far as Nairn. ‘The engraver was 
once more called to boot and saddle, 
and rejoined his regiment at Cullo- 
den. ‘My companions,’ he informs 
us, ‘were in general glad to see me, 
and joking, asked me when they 
were to have any money. I re- 
plied that if they gave a good ac- 
count of the duke, I hoped his 
treasury-chest would supply us.’ 
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On the rsth of April the Prince 
and his council of war formed their 
plan of anight attack upon the royal 
camp; ‘a plan,’ in Strange’s opi- 
nion, ‘ worthy of the greatest heroes 
of antiquity,’ but which unhappily 
depended for execution on some 
of the most indifferent captains of 
modern times. Utterly failing in 
its attempt, through the miscaleu- 
lation of its leaders, the rebel arm 
was obliged to retire at daybre 
upon the position which it had 
quitted at nightfall; and fatigued, 
depiniteds and unfed, was attacked 
in the morning by a host outnum- 
bering it threefold, fresh and well- 
appointed; and was defeated with 
the cruel slaughter which history still 
reprobates and song has not ceased 
$0 bowl Elcho’s horse was posted 
in the centre of the rebel line, close 
to the person of the Prince. Atone 
o'clock, the duke’s cannonade having 
begun to tell upon its ranks, the 
regiment was ordered by Charles 
himself to retire to the shelter of 
an adjacent hollow. It was after- 
wards recalled to his assistance by 
an aide-de-camp, but rendered no 
efficient help. ‘We met the 
Prince,’ says Strange, ‘endeavourin 
to rally the soldiers, who, annoy 
with the enemy’s fire, were begin- 
ning to quit the field.’ They do not 
seem even to have charged, or to 
have made any movement towards 
the repulse of the advancing Eng- 
lish, but merely to have protected 
the person of the Prince. 


The scene of confusion, he continues, 
was now great; nor can the imagina- 
tion figure it. It now became necessary 
to provide for the Prince’s safety; his 
person had been abundantly exposed. 
He was got off the field, and very nar- 
rowly escaped falling in with a body of 
horse, which had been detached from 
the duke’s left, were advancing with an 
incredible rapidity picking up stragglers, 
and, as they gave no quarter, levelling 
them with the ground. The greater 
numbers of the army were already out 
of danger, the flight having been so 
precipitate. We got upon a rising 
ground, where we turned round and made 
a general halt. The scene was indeed 
tremendous. Never was so total a rout, 
a more thorough discomfiture of an army. 
The adjacent country was, in a manner, 
covered with its ruins. The whole was 
over in about twenty-five minutes. The 
Prince at this moment had his cheeks 
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bedewed with tears ; what must not his 
feeling heart have suffered! 


Here the autobiographical frag- 
ment abruptly ends. Strange’s 
bank-notes, payable at the Restora- 
tion, went to Cumberland’s trea- 
sury-chest ; nor could he ever obtain 
impressions of these curious early 
productions. Itis probable that the 
artist was amongst the cavalry who 
escorted Prince Charles to the ford 
of Falie, on the Nairn. Of his sub- 
sequent adventures, no record re- 
mains, unless it be the anecdote, 
that riding along the sea-shore, a 
ball from one of the king’s cruisers 
bent the sword in his hand. After 
skulking for some time in the High- 
lands, he made his way to Edin- 
burgh, where he supported himself 
in concealment by making small 
drawings, which his friends con- 
trived to dispose of for him at a 

uinea each. Amongst these was a 
ace which he had painted for his dear 
Isabella, and parted with with asad 
heart to the Bark of Wemyss, who, 
in after-days, paid him the question- 
able compliment of refusing an offer 
for its redemption. In these days 
of danger, it is said that he was 
saved from capture by the ready wit 
of his betrothed, who dropped over 
him the ample folds of her hooped 
own. The life-guardsman was 

ardly safe in his sanctuary be- 
fore the soldiers, in pursuit of him, 
burst into the room; but the fair 
Jacobite sate singing over her 
needlework with such calm and 
unfaltering self-possession, that their 
suspicions were disarmed, and their 
researches effectually misdirected.* 

Strange soon afterwards resigned 
to Slee Laeminton the liberty which 
her petticoat had protected. They 
were privately married, according to 
the ritual of the English Church, to 
which, as Jacobites, they belonged, 
early in 1747. This course was 
forced on them by the obstinate and 
not very unreasonable objections 
entertained to the match by the 
bride’s father, who saw little chance 
of decent livelihood being secured to 
his daughter by a mere Jacobite 
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encil. She continued to live with 

er parents until October, when she 
removed to a humbler home of her 
own, and contributed, by her needle 
and spinning-wheel, to the modest 
expenses of their household. Strange 
soon afterwards went to London, no 
doubt in pursuit of employment ; 
the act of grace, passed in June, 
1747, having relieved him from the 
fear of further molestation at the 
hands of the law. Returning to 
Edinburgh in March, 1748, he found 
himself a father, his wife having 
borne him a daughter in his ab- 
sence. 

His works since the rebellion had 
consisted chiefly of portraits and 
prints for books, none of them pos- 
sessing much merit, except the por- 
trait of the witty Dr. Pitcairn, after 
Medina, which was engraved in a 
careful and persevering manner in 
the style of Houbraken. Nor did 
he refuse commissions even for book 
plates. One of the most elaborate 
of these was done for Dr. Thomas 
Drummond, of Logiealmond, and 
represented the interior of alibrary, 
of which the goddess of day draws 
aside the curtain, with the motto, 
Aurora est apta musis, indicating 
the doctor’s practice, or admiration 
of the practice, of early rising. He 
also found a resource in painting 
miniature portraits of the exiled 
royal family and the Jacobite lead- 
ers for their adherents and friends. 
Resolving to adopt this branch of 
art as his profession, and not finding 
in Edinburgh either the employ- 
ment or the means of improvement 
which he desired, he again took 
leave of his wife at the end of sum- 
mer, and went to Rouen in their 
pursuit. She soon afterwards re- 
moved into ‘a pretty genteel house 
at the Cross; a third story ; and an 
easy-scaled stair; and,’ continues the 
lively and hopeful tenant, ‘ I design 
to make more than the rent of my 
fine large windows at the Restora- 
tion, though it is fourteen pounds 
and a crown.’ 

Strange chose Rouen as the scene 
of his iabonny partly because it was 


* Nollekens and His Times. By J.T. Smith. 2 vols., London, 1829, ii. p. 245. 
The story was told to Mr. Smith by Richard Cooper, son of Strange’s master, who 
fell into the error of saying, that it was the first time Miss Lumisden had seen her 
refugee. Mr. Dennistoun assures us, that she was protecting him from dangers 


incurred at her express bidding. 
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the place chosen for their exile by a 
number of his companions in the 
rebellion. His brother-in-law, An- 
drew Lumisden, was there, and Sir 
Stuart Threipland, and Hamilton of 
Bangour, the poet of the ‘ Dowie 
dens of Yarrow.’ They were very 
sociable with each other, very loyal 
to their prince, and very poor. From 
dreams of political reaction in Eng- 
Jand, which never happened, and of 
foreign assistance in their plots, 
which was never given, they gra- 
dually turned to seeking positions 
in the French army, which were 
sparingly accorded, or schemes of 
trade in their land of exile, which 
want of capital usually nipped in the 
bud. Becko and news, and espe- 
cially remittances, from home were 
eagerly looked for, and not unfre- 
— looked for in vain. The 
espondency which gradually crept 
over the poor outcasts, sick of de- 
ferred hope, was humorously de- 
scribed by Hamilton of Bangour, 
who composed what he called a 
litany, which began thus:—‘I will 
arise and go unto George, and will 
say unto him, George, I have re- 
belled against thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy subject; 
make me as one of thy hired Eng- 
lishmen.’ Strange, who eventually 
acted more in the spirit of this 
prayer than any of his companions, 
meanwhile went to a Government 
school of design presided over by 
Descamps, and took lessons in draw- 
ing. Descamps was an artist whose 
name is chiefly remembered for his 
Lives of the Flemish Painters and 
his artistic tour in Flanders. Dide- 
rot hearing that he was about to 
publish this book, said, sarcastically, 
‘God grant you may do better in 
literature than in painting.” Except 
Michael Angelo himself, we can re- 
collect no professional artist who 
has used both pen and pencil with 
success. From Vasari downwards, 
ae who could or did write, 
ave never, as painters, risen above 
mediocrity. The sister-arts refuse 
to marry themselves upon Mor- 
monite conditions. Descamps was 
no exception to this rule; but, per- 
haps, the neat portraits and illustra- 
tions are the best parts of his books. 
They bear a strong resemblance in 
style and handling to the carly 


works of Strange—who carried off 
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the first prize for drawing in Des- 
camps’ school; and while studyin 
under his instruction, determine 
to make the burin the weapon 
wherewith to carve his way to 
fame and fortune. Desirous of fur- 
ther improvement, he removed, in 
the summer of 1749, to Paris, and 
the school of Jacques Philippe Le 
Bas. That engraver was then at 
the height of his reputation, both as 
an artist, and as a popular and suc- 
cessful instructor in his craft. It 
was under his eye that Strange was 
initiated into the mysteries of the 
dry-point or needle, an instrument 
which he afterwards greatly im- 
proved, and used with a beillseaney 
and effect rarely achieved. Trained 
in the seal school of Audran, 
Le Bas had been led by his own 
good taste to the careful stud 
of Rembrandt, and worked sad 
with the needle, by which the 
Dutchman’s miracles had been 
wrought. A few small works dis- 
play the grace and facility with 
which he also used the pencil; and 
the five hundred plates which bear 
his name show him to have been 
amongst the most diligent and proli- 
fic of the engravers of France. Eve 
kind of composition, by all the po- 
— artists, has been reproduced 
y his burin; but Teniers was the 
painter whom he chiefly loved; and 
fre rendered the flowing facile touch 
and delicate silvery tones of that 
master with a truth and felicity 
which leave nothing to be desired: 
With Le Bas, Strange remained 
for upwards of a year, and greatly 
improved in that busy atelier his 
skill in using the tools which he had 
adopted, and in the. galleries of 
Paris his taste and knowledge of 
art. To this period of his life be- 
long a neat oblong vignette, called 
the ‘ Death of the Stag,’ two etch- 
ings of an artist’s studio, and a very 
pretty landscape, with naked boys 
swinging on a fallen tree. te 
Bas was so much pleased with his 
performances, that he offered him 
employment on a series of prints 
after Boucher. But Strange, who 
had already felt within him aspi- 
rations towards the great old mas- 
ters, declined to become the mul- 
tiplier of the meretricious com- 
positions of the Lely of the Pare 
aux cerfs. By way of practice, and 
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not altogether to neglect the taste 
of Paris and the chance of sale, he 
engraved a Cupid, by Vanloo, and 
the ‘Return from Market,’ by 
‘Wouvermans—the first considerable 
works executed on his own account. 
The pictures, then in the cabinet of 
M. Le Noir, have since been thought 
worthy, perhaps on account of the 
popularity which these engravings 
obtained for them, of places in the 
Royal Gallery at Dresden. Each 
print was S lished at the modest 
price of half-a-crown. They at- 
tracted considerable attention, and 
Strange has recorded, that the public 
could hardly be induced to believe 
that works so different in character 
and treatment had been executed by 
the same burin. 

He returned to London in 1750, 
and settled in Parliament-street, 
where hewas joined by Mrs. Strange 
and her little girl. To his profession 
as an engraver he added the business 
of a dealer in prints, which soon 
became, for the time, lucrative and 
extensive. By his brother-in-law, 
Lumisden, a man of fine taste, who 
was now at Rome in attendance on 
the Chevalier St. George, he was 
supplied with the best productions 
of the old Italian schools, and with 
the works, as they appeared, of Frey 
and Piranesi. For some years he 
was -at intervals employed in the 
execution and superintendence of 
the plates for a magnificent work on 
the Gravid Uterus, of his friend and 
countryman William Hunter. A 
Magdalene and Cleopatra, after 
Guido, afforded him more congenial 
occupation, and an opportunity of 
bringing himself under the notice 
of the court. One of the original 

ictures belonged to the Princess of 

Wales, and the print and its com- 
panion (Strange always issued his 
works in pairs) were therefore not 
improperly dedicated by the ex- 

ardsman of Prince Charles to the 
eiitendadeer of King George. 
The dedications bore no fruit; but 
the engravings produced an abun- 
dant harvest. The English public 
bought them eagerly at four shil- 
lings a-piece; and Mengs and the 
Roman virtuosi praised them in 
words of the highest eulogy, all 
ending in issimo. Lumisden, cool 
and cautious Scot as he was, assured 
his brother-in-law that ‘no engraver 
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in Italy came near him.’ *Libe- 
rality and Modesty,’ after Guido, 
and ‘Apollo rewarding Merit and 
= Arrogance,’ after Andrea 

acchi, were his next works, and 
were issued at the increased price 
of seven-and-sixpence each. In 
1754 he removed his rapidly increas- 
ing business to Henrietta-street, 
Covent Garden, where several of 
his children were born and died. 
In 1756-7, Mrs. Strange was in 
Edinburgh for nearly a year, wind- 
ing up the affairs of her lately de- 
ceased parents. Prints from Pietro 
da Cortona and Salvator Rosa con- 
tinued to uphold and extend the 
engraver's a ; and the three 
children of Charles I., by Vandyck, 
then at Kensington Palace, and now 
at Windsor, was also highly popular, 
appealing to Jacobite predilections 
for the exiled Stuarts, and to the 
English fondness for a painter who 
is considered almost as an English- 
man. 

Towards 1758, Strange had begun 
to plan the gratification of a long- 
cherished desire to visit Italy. e 
announced this work and intention to 
the public in a somewhat magnilo- 
_— prospectus contributed by 

umisden, of some prints by the 
profits of which he hoped to defray 
the cost of his journey. An ob- 
stacle unexpectedly intervened, 
which somewhat clouded his pro- 
fessional prospects, and interfered 
with the future current and comfort 
of his life. In 1758, Allan Ramsay 
was painting  m portraits of 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George LIL., and his favourite, Lord 
Bute; and he hinted to Strange 
that it would be agreeable to those 
great personages if he would under- 
take to engrave one or both of the 
pictures. Looking upon the sug- 
gestion as made solely by Ramsay, 
Strange, after some deliberation, 
declined to adopt it, saying that he 
was unwilling to give up his plan of 
Italian study. His refusal evidently 
disappointed the painter, who, how- 
ever, allowed the matter to drop. 
About a fortnight later, Chambers 
the architect brought to Strange a 
message from the prince, desiring 
him to lay aside other work, and 
engrave the portraits at the price of 
one hundred guineas, with the ad- 
vantage of his Royal Highness’s 
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atronage of the prints when pub- 
lished That this remuneration 
was not only inadequate, but ex- 
tremely shabby, is sufficiently 
proved by the price afterwards paid 
to Ryland for the same work, 800/., 
besides 105/. for his drawings and 
the copyright. Strange therefore 
again declined the pro , assign- 
ing as a reason the of travel 
which he had framed; and he was 
afterwards told by Chambers that 
the prince was perfectly satisfied 
with his excuse. Nevertheless, 
Ramsay went about saying, on the 
authority of Lord Bute, that his 
Royal Highness was so much offended 
by Strange’s refusal, that he could 
not bear to hear his name mention- 
ed. This language was, of course, 
reported to Strange, with the sup- 
plementary sting, that his Jacobite 

rinciples were the real cause why 
he would not engrave the Georgian 
heir-apparent; and it was more- 
over whispered that Lord Bute had 
said, ‘This is a thing we are de- 
termined never to forgive. He 
at once wrote to Lord Bute, in- 
dignantly denying the rumoured 
charge, and professing his gratitude 
to the royal family for favours 
already received, favours which do 
not appear to be extended beyond 
permission to engrave certain pic- 
tures, and his sense of his lordship’s 
protection, a protection which seems 
to have consisted in accepting with- 
out a word of acknowledgment, 
impressions of some of his works. 
He also entered into an angry and 
lengthy correspondence wit: m- 
say. The peer e no answer, 
being of opinion, either that the 
matter was beneath his notice, or 
that an affront had really been put 
upon his royal master’s blooming 
countenance, and upon his own cele- 
brated legs. The painter, on the 
other hand, was prolix, evasive, and 
somewhat contemptuous in his 
reply. He denied having cast any 
imputation on Strange’s loyalty; 
but he maintained that he had com- 
mitted an error in declining the 
Prince’s commission : and his letters 
were on the whole so unsatisfactory, 
or rather so exasperating, that the 
engraver at last told him, that after 
‘weighing his answers with some 
positive information received from 
another quarter, he was sorry he 
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had ever thought him his friend, 
and must, for his own safety, have 
no connexion with him for the 
future.’ This angry feeling was so 
little mollified by time, that writin 
an account of the affair to a frien 
about a year after, Strange twice 
— of Ramsay as ‘that scoun- 
1’ The exact rights of the 
affair it is neither easy nor worth 
while to determine. But the dis- 
utants entered on the matter pre- 
isposed to enmity. Ramsay had 
lately returned from Rome, where, 
fearing to mar his professional pros- 
po at St. James's by appearing to 
ave any relations with the poor 
exiles from St. Germain’s, he had 
repelled, with unnecessary coldness, 
the advances of his old friend, Lu- 
misden. During two years’ resi- 
dence there, these companions in 
_— had hardly met or conversed. 
umisden naturally commented on 
this conduct in his letters to Strange; 
and Strange, knowing that Ramsa 
had behaved like a cold and selfis 
man of the world to his brother-in- 
law, too hastily, perhaps, concluded 
that he had acted like a scoundrel 
to himself. 

This unpleasant incident probably 
hastened Strange’s departure from 
England. An increasing family 
forbade his wife to accompany him. 
He set out in June, 1760, and after 
spending two months in Paris, 
reached Florence in the autumn. 
Sir Horace. Mann, to whom he was 
recommended by Horace Walpole, 
received him with great cordiality ; 
his name was already known to the 
artists and amateurs; ‘he was 
plagued,’ he writes, ‘ with visits with 
which he could have dispensed; 
and ‘ he even found himself remark- 
able enough to be pointed out in 
the streets.’ With his usual in- 
dustry, he hastened to the Pitti 

lace, and sat down before the 

adonna della Sedia, of which he 
executed a drawing, and of which the 
Roman artists expressed the highest 
admiration. At eee he spent the 
rest. of the winter with Lumisden, 
working hard at drawings from 
Domenichino, Guido, Titian, and 
Rafael. Prince Rezzonico, the 
nephew of Clement XIII., obtained 
leave for him to erect scaffoldings 
where he pleased in the Vatican, a 
great and unusual favour. Lumis- 
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den’s letters to his sister, ‘ Bella,’ are 
filled with good tidings, of honours 
heaped on ‘ her dear Robie,’ and-of 
the progress of drawings ‘ which are 
to astonish Britain as theydo Rome.’ 
Eight months were devoted to 
similar labours and triumphs at 
Naples; and Florence, Bologna, 
and Parma were likewise revisited, 
and visited with equal profit and 
distinction. The academies of the 
three last cities enrolled Strange 
among their members: and he was 
also received into that of St. Luke 
at Rome, and became on that oc- 
casion the theme of an _ eulogistic 
discourse by Piranesi. During his 
residence in Italy, he was much in 
society, both English and foreign ; 
and received from the house of 
Stuart the kindness which it seldom 
failed, in the lowest state of its 
fallen fortunes, to bestow upon those 
who had at home adhered to its 
cause. The titular king’s health 
was now declining, and he lived in 
strict seclusion in the Muti palace, 
served, after the royal forms which 
had been carried from St. James’s 
to St. Germain’s, by a few faithful 
servants, of whom Lumisden was 
one of the most sagacious and effi- 
cient. With the good Cardinal of 
York, Strange had frequent inter- 
views, and found his influence ever 
at his disposal, to facilitate access to 
those galleries and churches which 
were more jealously guarded than 
was the wont of Italy. After an 
absence of four years, during which 
the burin had been wholly laid aside 
for the pencil, the diligent artist re- 
turned to England, with portfolios 
stored with a greater number of 
elaborate drawings of the finest pic- 
tures in Europe, than a life of con- 
tinnous industry would have en- 
abled him to transfer to copper. 
The winter of 1764-5 was passed 
by Strange in Paris, where he was 
occupied in engraving the figures of 
Justice and Meekness, from his 
drawings of Rafael’s frescoes in the 
Hall of Constantine. While thus 
employed, the French Royal Aca- 
demy.of Painting and Sculpture 
elected him a member, and he was 


the first British subject upon whom ° 


this honour was conferred. Re- 
turning to London to publish his 
rints, he had the mortification to 
find that his foreign distinctions, 
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instead of procuring him a welcome 
at home, had only made him amore 
conspicuous mark for the arrows of 
envy. Artists and critics were in 
those days, perhaps still are, a race 
too ready to rush, according to 
Madame de Stael’s mot, ‘aux se- 
cours des vainqueurs.” They now 
seemed to hasten with one accord 
to revenge upon a laborious and suc- 
cessful brother the ancient grudge of 
the prince and his favourite, Bute, 
whose helpless positions, as king, 
and prime favourite, who hod very 
lately been prime-minister, naturally 
appealed to the aid of the generous. 
Justice and Meekness no sooner 
a gr than they became the 
object of newspaper malignity and 
abuse. The Society of Artists had 
lately obtained a royal charter of 
incorporation, and Strange resolved 
to send some of his drawings to its 
exhibition. Selecting a copy of 
Guido’s Magdalene for this purpose, 
he was told that, as a coloured draw- 
ing, it could not be received with 
due regard to a recent rule, which, 
it was strongly rumoured, had been 
adopted with the special aim of 
excluding his productions. A Head, 
after Guercino, in chalks, was ac- 
cepted, but was hung so high as to 
be almost out of sight. Subsequent 
exhibitions received, in spite of the 
rule alleged against Strange, co- 
loured drawings by his rival, Barto- 
lozzi. That he keenly felt these 
slights is proved by his letter to 
Lord Bute—not printed, however, 
for several years afterwards — in 
which he contrasted the treatment 
he had met with at home with. the 
honours which had been paid him at 
Paris. There, he said, his drawings 
had been praised by the first 
draughtsmen in Europe, and had 
been left fora week inthe academy, 
at the special request of its chiefs, 
for the benefit, as they pleaded, of 
the students and the public. But 
the very justice of his complaints 
probably stimulated the malice of 
the enemies of whom he complained. 
When the Society of Artists split 
into two factions, and the more 
adroit and worldly-wise of these 
factions became, in 1768, the Royal 
Academy, he adhered to the rem- 
nant of the old body. - The new 
institution took theimpolitic revenge 
of passing a law -in spite of the 
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protest of Benjamin West, which 
excluded engravers from participa- 
tion in its honours and advantages. 
It nevertheless elected Bartolozzi, 
thinly disguising the partiality by 
making him conform to the rule of 

resenting a picture, in order that 
he might take his place amongst the 
painter-academicians. Strange re- 
taliated in a pamphlet, entitled An 
Inquiry into the Establishment of 
the Royal Academy, in which he 
exposed, with considerable force 
and skill, the jobbing and intrigues 
out of which it arose, and charged its 
leading members with ‘illiberaltreat- 
ment, meanness, imposition, and 
falsehood,’ of which the speedy 
modification of their own rules, 
and the admission of engravers 
to the degree of associate, almost 
convicted them. But although he 
had the best of the argument, the 
contest embittered his life in Lon- 
don, and rendered him glad to pur- 
sue his vocation in Paris for several 
months during several consecutive 
years. ‘ 

While in Italy and France, he had 
formed a considerable collection of 
pictures by the old masters. At 
first he had bought, he says, ‘only 
such works as he thought he would 
like to engrave ;’ but he soon found, 
like other collectors, that ‘the pos- 
session of one picture only raised a 
stronger desire of possessing an- 
other.’ Having disposed to good 
advantage of a considerable number 
of his drawings to Sir Lawrence 
Dundas —whose descendant, Lord 
Zetland, still preserves them on the 
walls of his house in Arlington- 
street—he determined to bring his 
ancient pictures also to market. 
Hiring aroom, he exhibited them to 
the public, which was admitted by 
the purchase of a catalogue carefully 
drawn up, with critical notices by 
the owner, and bearing on its title- 
page his name, with an imposing 
array of academical distinctions. 
The exhibition remained open during 
the seasons of 1769, 1770, and 1771, 
and was terminated in the latter year 
by an auction, so profitable in its 
results that Strange, in subsequent 
years, several times repeated the 
speculation. 

From 1775 to 1780, Mr. and Mrs. 
Strange resided wholly in Paris, 
whither her brother Lumisden had 
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now removed from Rome. They 
returned to London in 1780, and 
established themselves at 52, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
where they continued to reside, with 
the interruptions of occasional visits 
to Paris, and where their eldest 
daughter, Mary, died in1784. She 
alone of the family inherited some- 
thing of her father’s gifts ; she drew 
with neatness, and left behind her 
amass of manuscript in prose and 
verse. Her father, whose only com- 

anion in Paris she had frequently 

een, loved her with the tenderest 
affection; and it may have been 
sympathy with a mind akin to his 
own that led him into friendly rela- 
tions with the court, which at length 
ripened into favour. 

Shortly before the death of Mary 
Strange, George III. and Queen 
Charlotte had to mourn the loss of 
two infant princes—Octavius and 
Alfred. West,after his own fashion, 
gave expression to the wet of 
the nation with the grief of the 
popular sovereigns in his picture of 
the Apotheosis of the Royal Babes, 
who are depicted floating amongst 
clouds and angels over a view of 
Windsor Castle. This composition 
Strange offered to engrave—a com- 
pliment which he had not yet paid 
to any living artist, and which was 
duly appreciated by West. The 
king himself was pleased, and gave 
permission to Strange to take the 
picture with him to Paris during 
one of his visits, saying that he was 
sure in his hands it was safe from 
harm. The work was finished in 
January, 1787, and carried . by 
Strange, for the king’s inspection, to 
the queen’s house. His majesty 
received him most graciously, 
praised the print very highly, and 
said he had ‘another favour to ask 
—that he would come to be knighted 
at the next levée.’ He then left the 
room, but hastily returning, with 
his usual ‘What, what!’ said, ‘I 
am going toSt. James’simmediately, 
and if you will follow me I will do 
it now: the sooner the better.’ 
Thus did the king, somewhat tardily, 
repair the injustice of which as prince 
he had been the innocent cause: 
the slanders of Ramsay were for- 
gotten; and even the Jacobite Lu- 
misdens learned to feel that merit 
was not altogether unrewarded by 
Uv 
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the House of Hanover. The news- 
aper critics, to be sure, had their 
jokes on the occasion, and one of 
them proposed that—‘Sir Robert 
should etch the Battle of Culloden, 
with the corps he served in flying 
from the English troops.’ Neither 
he nor my lady, however, appear to 
have been. much disturbed such 
witticisms—he being occupied with 
his usual labours, and she, busy with 
the construction of a family tree, 
and the choice of supporters for the 
equestrian shield, for which were 
eventually selected (though noi until 
after the knight’s bones were dust 
and his graver rust) a naked Cale- 
donian and a Dane in armour. 
Strange’s unwearied industry had 
now been rewarded with a fair share 
of worldly prosperity. He had 
realized a decent competence; and 
two of his sons were provided with 
good situations, one, James, holding 
a lucrative post in India under the 
Company, which seems to have been 
relinquished for a still more profit- 
able commercial pursuit in America ; 
and the other, Thomas, being chief 
justice at Halifax. The habit of 
bour, however, had become a 
second nature ; and night and morn- 
ing still found him bending over the 
copper as assiduously as in the old 
Edinburgh times, when the day’s 
bread was to be provided by the 
burin. In vain did his wife say 
and write, ‘Come, my dear, play 
the gentleman; take your staff in 
your hand, go about visiting your 
friends, and they will remember you 
and your works. You may labour 
in a corner for ever, and nobody 
will inquire after you. Nobody 
cares for obscure folks, and a little 
frugal dash is even a duty.’ Pur- 
suing his business in Paris in 1789, 
-. and 91, he saw the opening 
norrors of the Revolution. In 
the latter year his prints, upon 
which he intended his fame to 
rest, numbered forty-nine. Of all 
he had reserved a certain number 
of fine impressions, and the last 
year of his life was spent in arrang- 
ing these for binding, and in exe- 
cuting—at the eleventh hour—a 
slight portrait of himself, from a 
small medallion drawing by Greuze. 
The work was also provided with a 
descriptive catalogue, extending to 
fourteen folio pages, and a dedica- 
tion to the king, which was written 
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by Dr. Hugh Blair. The work was 
complete, but was not ready for 
publication until after the decease 
of the artist, which took place on 
the 5th July, 1792, at his house in 
ndon. The immediate cause of 
his death was water in the chest, 
the result of a decay of the vital 
owers, which had been observable 
or two years to his family. He 
was buried in St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden. Besides plates, prints, and 
proet, and personal effects, he 
eft the sum of £10,800 in legacies 
to his children. This sum does not 
appear to have been the bulk of his 
fortune, though what its amount 
was his biographer does not inform 
us. For twenty-five years hence 
after his death impressions conti- 
nued to be taken from his plates as 
they were wanted, and theannual pro- 
ceeds must have been considerable, 
for after that lapse of time many of 
the plates were considered to be 
becoming too much worn for further 
use. A council being held of the 
persons interested in the property 
of them, it was found that some 
hundred impressions, valued at 
£18,000, remained in stock ; and it 
was resolved, for the sake of Sir 
Robert's reputation, that no more 
should be taken. All the plates 
were, therefore, cut to pieces, except 
that of Charles I. in his robes, which 
remains, cruelly mutilated, in the 
possession of the descendants of the 
engraver. 

‘I may, without either vanity 
or presumption,’ wrote Strange 
towards the close of his life, ‘ be 
allowed to say that I have been a 
constant and zealous promoter of 
the fine arts; and have with inde- 
fatigable application endeavoured to 
do credit to my own profession.’ 
He might have added that he had 
done all this, not only constantly 
and zealously, but with very eml- 
nent success. Of all British artists 
he was the first who made it the 
aim of his life to familiarize the 
mind of his country with the 
finest creations of foreign art. He 
did this for upwards of forty-cne 
years, through evil report and 


good report, struggling manfully 


with the cares of a family and 
poverty and neglect, and resisting 
not a few temptations of present 
profit which might have lured him 
from the construction of the monu- 
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ment of his fame. His selection of 
subjects was perhaps not altogether 
the best that his opportunities of 
Italian travel casblel Aim to make ; 
he had an undue leaning to the 
eclectic masters of Bologna, and 
gave to Guido and Carlo Dolce time 
and toil which had better have been 
offered at the nobler shrines of 
Parma and Rome. But, compared 
with what was to be commonly seen 
and bought in London in his day, 
his works were beings from a better 
world. To the taste engendered and 
fostered by these, and by the pic- 
tures, drawings, and prints, which 
he imported and dispersed, we may 
fairly ascribe much of the artistic 
wealth of these islands. As his 
own productions, pair after pair, 
clothed walls which had been pre- 
viously unadorned, or hung with 
grim and graceless portraits —as 
his picture sales attracted rich and 
curious idlers from the race-course 
or the cockpit—the sacred fire was 
kindled which, growing with what 
it fed upon, entered into the na- 
tional spirit, and inspired the com- 
mercial enterprize which found 
opportunities in the revolutionary 
wars to fill the palaces of the Eng- 
lish nobles with the spoils of Or- 
leans and Alba, Zampieri and Co- 
lonna, and, at the return of peace, 
rendered London the natural mart 
for the war-plunder of the French 
marshals, and the pickings and steal- 
ings of ephemeral Bascanttie kings. 

Strange still holds his place in 
the very front rank of a profession 
in which Mare Antonio and Rem- 
brandt went before him, and in 
which Volpato and Morghen, Des- 
noyers om Miiller, have followed. 
The rivals with whom he contended 
here he has now distanced in the 
long race of fame. The fine powers 
of Bartolozzi, seldom exerted with 
the same honesty of application, 
were still more rarely employed 
upon works worthy of them and 
the favour of posterity. They are, 


therefore, scarcely more remem- 
bered or esteemed than the mere- 
tricious graces of Angelica or 


Cypriani, to which they gave cur- 
rency and promised immortality. 
Strange’s works, on the contrary— 
from the enduring interest of their 
subjects—bear an increasing value 
in the market. Being his own pub- 
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lisher and printer, he was able to 
watch over his future reputation 
by scrupulous attention to the 
quality of his impressions, never 
taking off more than had been ac- 
tually bespoken, always destroyin 
those which seemed faulty, an 
generally treating his customers 
and the public with a good faith 
which later printsellers have usuall 
considered superfluous in their call- 
ing. His plates were manipulated 
with a loving care which shrank 
from no labour, and which extended 
to every portion of the surface. A 
perfect master of all the tools of his 
craft, he knew the powers of each, 
and combined the resources of all 
with a delicacy and evenness of 
effect which many considerable ar- 
tists have sacrificed to their pride 
in a peculiar management of one. 
In rendering the tones and texture 
of flesh he is generally’ admitted 
to have been unexcelled; and he 
was also eminently successful in ex- 
pressing, with mere black and white, 
the gradations of colour. In his re- 
roductions of the works of Titian, 

e contrived to give something of 
the touch of that master, which 
however he often introduced where 
it was out of place, and only gave a 
monotonous character to his prints. 
English critics, from Walpole down- 
wards, have generally agreed to 
give him a very high place in the 
class of art to which he belongs. 
Italian writers, whose praise is per- 
haps a greater tribute to his merits, 
have done the same. Ferrerio 
ranked him among the first and 
most pleasing artists of the age; 
and Longhi, admitting his great 
technical excellence, and his power 
of seizing the character of the mas- 
ter whom he engraved, remarked, 
that had his design attained to 
somewhat greater perfection, he 
would have been the first of his- 
torical engravers. 

Lady Strange survived her hus- 
band about fourteen years, dying 
at her house at East Acton, on 
the 28th of February, 1806. 
Her energy and decision of cha- 
racter, so remarkably exempli- 
fied when she hid her hunted 
lover befieath her robe, distin- 
guished her through life, and formed 
a better dowry to her husband and 
children than if she had brought 
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them ‘all and haill’ of the broad 
lands of ‘Lummisdayne.’ During 
Strange’s prolonged seasons of ab- 
sence, she not only governed her 
family with admirable prudence, 
but superintended the sale of his 
prints and works of art with saga- 
city and success. In all his specu- 
lations he appears to have consulted 
her, and whaa Lumisden was at a 
loss for an answer to questions sub- 
mitted to him by Strange, he gene- 
rally recommended him to take 
counsel with ‘ Bella.’ Her letters 
are admirable for their excellent 
sense, affectionate tone, and natural 
force of style. Mr. Dennistoun 
has wisely given them to us exactly 
as they were written, authenticated 
with all their racy Scotticisms and 
the loose grammar and orthography 
of the period. We may offer as 
a specimen, a passage in the letter 
(29th Sept., 1748) which recommends 
her husband, setting out for Rouen, 
to the good offices of her brother :— 

You're both so like other, and so good 
every way, that I have no reason to 
doubt of your mutual loves; therefore 
needs say but little on this subject, only 
tell you, my dear Andrew, that I expect 
you'll be like a father to my dearest life 
(although he has been one before you). 
There’s a thousand things that you are 
capable to instruct him in, and I flatter 
myself that you'll take a particular 
pleasure in doing it; and I'll venture to 
say that none of your favours will be 
lost on either of us. And, to tell a 
truth which may either be overlooked 
or quite forgotten by some, I think my 
dearest is entitled to the esteem of every 
true Britain ; for he has done more to 
serve his country than any servant his 
master has that 1 know of. Two years 
ago he was stript naked every way in 
his country’s cause, since which he has 
got a wife and two children for the good 
of the public. He has also, by his own 
industry, provided for his growing young 
family to their full satisfaction. Lastly, 
he has shown the world the personal 
perfections of his dear master; and so 
charmed thousands, which is more than 
any British man ever did before him. 
I could fill volumes with his good 
qualities; but as you know many of 
them, and will soon see more of them, 
I shall be as short on this subject as 
possible, tho’ I don’t know where to 
find such another. - 

Fifteen years afterwards she thus 
writes to him about her children:— 

Oh, Andrew! it would be well worth 
your while to come and see my infantry. 
A mother's description is not minded: 
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if it was, I could tell you that Bruce is 
everything that I could wish her, and 
what her father wishes. She has been 
a heart-break many a time to me, but I 
flatter myself with the best now. Jamie 
delights both man and woman: lovely 
and modest, he cannot move a finger 
but he shows beauty. The old and the 
wise, the sharp-sighted and the soft- 
hearted, admires and loves Andrew, 
Bell's her papa’s pictur, softened with 
smiles; she’s all dimples: a gentle 
zepher you would call her, with a most 
comick disposition as would charm you. 
Bob is my favourate, only because I am 
now going to describe him: he loves me 
more than they do all. He is in every 
respect like Jamie, who some people say 
is my favourate, but I think Bob is my 
dauty. Jamie I wished for, and hitherto 
he is all I could wish for, was I to wish 
again. There’s a youthful giddiness in 
him that is not in Andrew, yet one 
cannot help admiring it. Although I 
love him as I do my own soul, yet I 
pass no fault without correction: I cor- 
rect him oftener than Andrew. He has 
a sedateness that never was in any boy 
but himself. Within these three weeks 
I have put him, meaning Andrew, to 
learn to dance to brisk him up. He is 
jealous of his brother, as he is of him: 
neither of them can bear the other to 
advance faster than he. When Jamie 
was aplauded for dancing, Andrew 
wished he could do so too. Now he 
is more awake, and pleased to think 
he will be able to dance when his bro- 
ther dances to his papa. Bruce dances 
very gentily. Bob and Bell imitates 
the rest, and dances too. What will 
your prudence and philosophy think of 
this letter? it needs no apology if you 
consider from whom it comes and to 
whom it goes. 

She kept this ‘infantry’ under 
excellent discipline; and was even 
a martinet in the nursery, where 
she boasted ‘her word was law.’ 
As her children grew up she by no 
means relaxed the strictness of her 
rule. When her eldest son James 
went to Paris, in 1770, she thus 
instructs his uncle as to the manage- 
ment of him:—‘ My lord says a 
sword is a common part of dress in 
Paris for all ranks ; in this I intreat 
as in ruffels; for some time I will not 
allow any. If he appears aquard, 
say he does so by the positive com- 
mand of his worthy old mother, who 
never did or said anything but what 
she had a good reason for; therefore 
you tn | without asking a single 
question. I shall write you when to 
launch out in gaiety of any kind.’ 

Occasionally some of her remarks 
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have the weight and value of apho- 
risms. In lamenting, to her brother, 
the intemperance of poor Prince 
Charles Edward, she says, ‘ If ever 
anything in prejudice to my dar- 
ling’s character is suggested, I deny 
it or find an excuse for it;’ and adds, 
a few lines later, ‘’Tis always a 
sorry reflection on ourselves to pub- 
lish the faults or frailties of our 
friends ; we can reap no honour in 
their dishonour.’ er mercantile 
experience furnishes her with the 
following observations: —‘I can 
sell nothing but what is really good; 
bad and middling things in the way 
of virto, I am for burning,’ ‘I 
believe I have had friends in all 
points of the compass. This is only 
to be had by oblidgingness, which 1s 
one of my studys, and by which I 
have had ever some. of the world’s 
gain.’ Neither Poor Richard him- 
self, nor Mr. Edwin T. Freedly, 
who lately published a volume to 
show America and England How to 
get Money, have laid down sounder 
practical rules than these. 

The Jacobitism of Lady Strange 
was a kind of religion, and coloured 
her whole life. It proves how deep 
a hold the feeling had taken of many 
even of the middle ranks of Scot- 
tish society. Her eldest son was 
named James Charles Stuart; and 
of her eldest daughter she writes in 
1748, ‘the poor infant had almost 
suffered martyrdom the roth of this 
month, for having two white roses 
in her cap. I hope one day to hear 
her bless God she was gotten, born, 
and nursed a good Jacobite, tho’ I 
own at present 'tis not a profitable 
religion.’ Two years later we learn 
that the same child has advanced so 
far in her political education that, 
‘whenever she hears the word 
Whig mentioned, she girns and 
makes faces that would frighten a 
beau; but when I name the Prince, 
she kisses me, and looks at her 
picture, and greets you well for 
sending the pretty gum- flower, 
which I intend she alone at the 
Coronation.’ In 1766 she again 
writes to her brother. ‘If my 
twenty-years’-old acquaintance [the 
Prince] is now at your house, on 
your knees present my most respect- 
ful duty. Oh, had I been of a 
more useful sex! But I have not 
been altogether idle; for I have 
made three fine boys, who, I hope, 
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will. do me credit; they'll be re- 
cruits when I am gone; I hope 
they'll all have Roman spirits in 
them. I'll instruct them that their 
lives are not their own when Rome 
demands them.’ Happily for them 
and for Great Britain, Rome never 
did demand them; and the recruits 
of King James became, like their 
father, loyal, useful, and successful 
servants of King George. But their 
mother. held fast to her old faith 
long after her feelings towards the 
reigning sovereign had been molli- 
fied by his favour, and even whilst 
Henry IX. was living on the bounty 
of the usurper of his throne, 
Within the present century, her 
friend, Dr. Munro, saw the old 
Jacobite fire rekindled within her. 
Some person in her company having 
heedlessly spoken of Charles Ed- 
ward by the name usually given 
him in history, was rebuked by the 
old lady interrupting him with the 
vigorous exclamation, ‘ Pretender, 
indeed, and be damned to ye!’ A 
revered relation of our own used to 
relate how he, as a boy, was admo- 
nished by an old Jacobite soldier 
of the Forty-five, for a similar in- 
discretion, by a box on the ear which 
laid him sprawling. Nor was the 
form of words in which Lady Strange 
expressed her indignation, altogether 
discountenanced by the example of 
ladies of her own day. We have 
ourselves secn an ancient dame, 
the last representative of one of 
the oldest branches of the house of 
Stuart, of whom the following anec- 
dote is still current in the Lower 
Ward of Lanarkshire. Returning 
home, one summer evening, from 
dining at a neighbour's house, she 
was rudely awakened from an after- 
dinner nap by the sudden stoppage 
of her carriage. The coachman, on 
being questioned as to the cause, 
stated that he had seen a ‘fa’in 
star,’ a phenomenon hitherto un- 
known to him, and that, in his as- 
tonishment, he had pulled up his 
horses. ‘An’ what hae ye to do 
wi’ the stars, I wad like to ken,’ 
said his mistress; ‘drive on this 
moment, sir, and be d—d to you,’ 
adding, in a lower tone, as was her 
wont, ‘as Sir John wad ha’ said, if 
he had been alive, honest man!’ 
From the ample materials afforded 
us by Mr. Dennistoun, we have thus 
offered our readers a sketch of the 
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eareer of Strange, and of his odd, 
bustling, clever wife. The volumes 
contain also a life of Andrew Lumis- 
den, the lady’s brother, not in a 
separate form, but mingled with the 
life of Strange, at a considerable 
sacrifice, as we think, of the unity 
and distinctness of the two stories. 
There is no connexion, nor even 
much contact, between the tio 
biographies. The lots and pursuits 
in life of the two men had little in 
common; and there really is no 
more reason for making one book 
of their memoirs, than there 
would be for so doing by Dr. John- 
son and his friend Sir Joshua. 
Strange belonged exclusively to his 
art, and, as an artist, deserves a bio- 
graphy. Lumisden, although a man 
of elegant tastes and accomplish- 
ments, is worthy of special record, 
chiefly because that record forms 
a curious passage in the later his- 
tory—the decline and extinction— 
of the house of Stuart. About each 
of them one small book might have 
been written with propriety and ad- 
vantage; while in the volumes now 
before us, each is, in turn, somewhat 
in the way. Those who read for 
the sake of Strange, are wearied by 
the frequent interposition of Lumis- 
den and his small political gossip ; 
those who read for the sake of 
Lumisden, are apt to wish Strange 
and his prints in the place to which 
Ramsay and Bartolozzi would gladly 
have consigned them. 

After some abortive attempts to 
open for himself a mercantile career 
in France, Andrew Lumisden went 
to Rome, where he obtained employ- 
ment as under-secretary to the 
Chevalier St. George, with a sala 
of 120 crowns, which was afterwar 
increased to 200 crowns, or about 
£40 a-year. On this pittance and 
an irregularly paid French pension 
of 600 livres, with an occasional re- 
mittance of slender amount from 
Scotland, he managed to maintain 
the appearance of a gentleman. In 
September, 1762, on the death of 
Mr. Edgar, he became full-secretary, 
and held that post at the time of his 
master’s death on the rotk Decem- 
ber, 1765. His melancholy duties 
chiefly consisted in answering ap- 
peals from the ruined adherents of 
the Stuart cause, who were starving 
and scheming in the various conti- 
nental cities. Some wanted peer- 
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ages, others Garters and Thistles, 
many more asked for bread; and 
his business was prudently to dole 
out the alms ak the narrow for- 
tunes of his master enabled him to 
dispense, or courteously to refuse 
what could not be granted. His 
labours at the desk were varied in 
the winter of 1758-9, by a secret 
mission to France connected with 
the hopes raised among the Jaco- 
bites by the war between England 
and France—hopes speedily dissi- 
ated when Hawke defeated the 
eet of Conflans. When Charles 
Edward succeeded to the phantom- 
throne and an income of about £3000 
a-year, Lumisden was continued in 
his office, and was employed for many 
months in endeavouring to obtain 
a recognition of the kingly title by 
the papal court. The attendants of 
the poor wandering sovereign were 
now wofully diminished in number ; 
and the secretary had to do duty in 
several capacities at once. ‘ Almost 
from break of day to midnight I 
am employed about the king. Be- 
sides serving him as his secretary, 
I am obliged to attend him as a 
gentleman of the bedchamber when 
he goes abroad both morning and 
evening; and after dinner and 
supper I return with him to his 
closet. Add to this the time we 
sit at table, and you will see I 
have not a moment to myself. 
I am never in my apartment, but 
either to sleep or write. I have 
lived for many years in a sort of 
bondage, but 1 may name these past 
months a mere slavery.’ Debarred 
from society by his unacknowledged 
royal pretensions, poor Charles 
Edward lived at the palazzo Muti, 
or in his villa at Albano, shut u 
with his few attendants as if he ha 
been a state prisoner. He used to 
say ‘he was like one on shipboard, 
conversing only with his own little 
crew.’ Glad would he have been to 
have gone back twenty years of his 
life of vicissitudes, to the deck of the 
Doutelle of Nantes, ploughing the 
Hebridean waters! Though natu- 
rally and honourably averse to 
quit the forlorn bark, ‘ Lumisden 
pined for freedom, and, to live the 
remainder of his life in his own 
way. After five years of this 
wretched servitude, he was relieved, 
in a very unlooked-for manner, from 
the galling, scarcely gilded chain. 
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His master had long been used to 
drink six bottles of strong wine a 
day, and beeame every year more 
violent and morose in temper, more 
eareless of the rules of decorum. 
One day when more drunk than 
usual, he insisted upon attending 
an oratorio, in spite of the remon- 
strances of his household. His 
coach being at the door, he got 
into it, and was only prevented 
from executing his design, by the 
unanimous refusal of his three 
ig attendants to accompany 
1im. He thereupon staggered back 
to his apartments and dismissed 
them all three, Hay, Urqhuart, and 
Lumisden. They were afterwards, 
indeed, invited to return, but de- 
clined to do so, with the sanction 
and by the advice of the Cardinal. 
Lumisden set out some months 
afterwards, in the springof 1769, for 
Paris, where he settled himself in 
asnug apartment near the Luxem- 
bourg. The estate of his father, which 
was long locked up in an intricate 
and unprofitable trust, yielded him 
in all about £200 ayear, and enabled 
him to lead a comfortable lite- 
rary life, which was cheered by the 
society of the Stranges. In 1773, his 
friends in Scotland obtained leave 
for him to return home, and in 177 
a free pardon, which he did not at 
first altogether appreciate, as it cost 
him £50 in fees. The result of his 
ong residence in Italy, and of his 
subsequent leisure, was a portly 
quarto, entitled Remarks on the An- 
tiquities of Rome and its Environs, 
which was published in London in 
1797, and reprinted in 1812, a work 
highly creditable to his industry, 
which may still be read with pleasure 
and profit His latter years were 
spent in Edinburgh, where he died 
suddenly in 1801, in his 82nd year. 
Persons still alive remember him asa 
lively, laughing old gentleman, with 
polished manners and stiff curls, an 
esteemed diner-out, a teller of plea- 
sant anecdotes, and a maker of ela- 
borate bows in the foreign fashion. 
On much curious matter relating 
to the exiled Stuarts contained in 
these volumes, especially Appendix 
VI. onthe story of Clementina Walk- 
inshaw, lack of space forbids us to 
touch, except torecommend it to the 
notice of our readers. But we can 
hardly close our paper withoutconse- 
crating a few lines to the able and ex- 
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cellent man whoselast work has been 
the subject and the source of our lu- 
cubrations. These memoirs appeared 
within a day or two of that which 
saw their author consigned to the 
tomb. It is only four years since 
Mr. Dennistoun’s name became 
widely and honourably known in the 
literary world by his History of the 
Dukes of Urbino, a learned, elabo- 
rate, and welcome contribution 
to our knowledge of an obscure 
yet very interesting period of the 
annals of Italy. Born in 1803, of 
an ancient family in the west of 
Scotland, of which he was the head 
in the male line, Mr. Dennistoun, 
after receiving his education at the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, was called to the Scottish bar 
in 1824. Being the eldest son of a 
country gentleman of good estate, 
he assumed the advocate’s robe less 
with a view to making the law his 
profession, than in accordance with 
a fashion of the day. He early, 
however, evinced a taste for legal 
and historical antiquities, and made 
some progress in the collection of 
materials for a history of his native 
county of Dumbarton. From this 
subject he was diverted, partly 
perhaps by the new direction given 
to his thoughts during a continental 
tour in 1825 and 1826, in which his 
companions were Mr. Mark Napier 
(the biographer of Montrose), Mr. 
Hamilton Gray, and the late Sir 
Charies Fergusson, and during which 
the art andliterature of Italy first en- 
gaged his attention; but chiefly by 
the unexpected confusion of his fa- 
ther’s affairs, which were foundat his 
death to be so incumbered, that his 
son was compelled to part with the 
beautiful estate on the shores of the 
Clyde, for six centuries the seat of 
his family, and the origin and cradle 
of his topographical labours. The 
sale of his land left him with a mode- 
rate independence, but without those 
occupations and pursuits which a 
landed estate provides or suggests. 
Part of his reversionary funds were 
soon aftei wards invested in the pur- 
chase of the farm of Dennistoun in 
Renfrewshire, the centre of the 
original possessions of his family in 
that county. But it was either un- 
suited for a residence, or not suffi- 
ciently attractive to a man who had 
had a house on the Northern Bos- 
phorus; and Mr. Dennistoun di 
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not again settle in thecountry. Some 
time after his marriage with Miss 
Murray, the daughter of Lord 
Cringletie, one of the judges of the 
Court of Session, he went abroad on 
atour with no very definite plan; and 
finding travel congenial to his taste, 
he so employed his time, with the ex- 
ception of two winters passedin Edin- 
burgh, from 1835 to 1847. During 
these twelve years he chiefly devoted 
himself to literary research and to 
the examination of the monuments 
of art. The winter generally found 
him at Rome, in the galleries and 
the libraries; while the summers 
were given to journeys in Italy and 
Germany, and pilgrimages to the 
various shrines of art and antiquity 
on both sides of the Alps. At Rome 
he went much into society, both 
English and foreign ; san there 
were few sojourners in the Eternal 
City more esteemed for their social 
qualities, and few connoisseurs whose 
Opinions were so generally quoted 
and approved. His long residence 
abroad,andhis finejudgment,enabled 
him to form a small but choice col- 
lection of early Italian pictures, 
drawings, and medieval antiquities, 
chiefly illustrative of the places 
and times upon which his pen was 
employed. With these gatherings 
he adorned the house in George- 
street, Edinburgh, in which he took 
up his permanent abode in 1847. 
In obedience to the directions in 
his will, his widow has ordered them 
to be sold during the present month, 
under the hammerof Messrs.Christie 
and Manson. Those who have had 
the advantage of seeing them as ar- 
ranged by his hand, will regret that 
the place which once knew them isto 
know them nomore; and that, as a 
collector, Mr. Dennistoun is to live 
only in the page of his friend, Dr. 
Waagen. The artists of Edinburgh 
will regret that no effort was made 
to secure to the National Gallery of 
that city a collection formed with 
such discriminating taste, by one 
of the best writers on art whom 
Scotland has produced. ‘Nor will 
there be wanting many to feel more 
keenly still, the loss of the in- 
tellectual society which gathered in 
that home of arts and letters; and 
not a few to remember with affec- 
tion, the fine intelligence, the quiet 
wisdom, and the warm heart of the 
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friend who had filled that home 


with so much that was graceful, and 
elevating, and precious. 

Besides the works already men- 
tioned, Mr. Dennistoun wrote pre- 
faces and notes, and penton, in 
his usual skilful and accurate style, 
other editorial functions for several 
volumes published by the Bannatyne 
and Maitland Club. These were— 

Moysie’s Memoirs of the Affairs 
of Scotland from 1577 to 1603. 

Cartularium Comitatus de Leve- 
nox, ab initio seculi x111. usque ad 
ann. MDCCXCVIII. 

The Loch Lomond Expedition, 
1715. 

The Coliness Collections, 
1840. 

Ranking of the Nobility, 1606. 

He likewise contributed to the 
Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews, 
several articles, of which we es- 
pecially call to mind, those on the 
Stuarts in Italy, in the former; 
and on Mr. Burton’s History of 
Scotland, and on the National Gal- 
lery, in the latter. Of the attention 
which he had given to the artistic 
institutions, interests, and prospects 
of the nation, his evidence before 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on the National Gallery, in 
1853, is a proof. Indeed that evi- 
dence may be fairly reckoned 
amongst his literary works. He 
was one of the few witnesses who 
appeared before the Committee, 
who seemed to have taken the 
trouble to consider the subject be- 
fore coming into the room, or to 
separate the broad public question 
at issue from their own private 
whims and predilections, or to com- 
pare their plans and projects with 
the materials out of which, and by 
means of which, they were to be 
constructed and worked. We hope 
that the literary executor of Mr. 
Dennistoun will, ere long, collect 
and publish the scattered and mis- 
cellaneous writings of his friend. 
The value of a publication, in itself 
so desirable, would be greatly en- 
hanced by a prefatory biography, 
for which Mr. Napier has at his 
command abundant materials, and 
a pen which those who knew and 
loved Mr. Dennistoun would be 
well pleased to see employed on 
that labour of love. 
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THs author of the present inquiry 

is no novice with the press. 
We have been accustomed to greet 
his labours in bygone years with 
unfeigned gratification under more 
interesting titles than the present, 
although we by no means under- 
value details of taxation and political 
economy, especially in connexion 
with that which has gladdened the 
hearts of ‘gods and men’ from the 
remotest antiquity. His Letters 
Srom Greece, and his history of that 
renowned land, have not faded from 
our recollection, although the in- 
cidents which once invested them 
with deep interest have floated far 
out on the ocean of time, and been 
succeeded by events somewhat cal- 
culated to quench the vividness of 
our associations with the descendants 
of a once glorious people. 

About three years ago, durin 
the brief administration of leuk 
Derby, a Committee of the House 
of Commons was formed, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Chisholm 
Anstey, to obtain evidence bearing 
upon a reduction of the duty on 
wine. A large mass of evidence 
was collected, now extant in the 
Blue Book, but no report was made. 
Directly after the dissolution of 
that committee, an ‘ Association for 
the Reduction of the Wine Duties’ 
was formed in the City, holding its 
meetings in the Royai Exchange 
Buildings, of the committee of 
which Mr. Anstey was chairman, 
and Mr. James, of the house of 
Butler and James, vice-chairman. 
From this body the Earl of Derby 
received a deputation on the eve of 
vacating office. A deputation was 
also subsequently received by Mr. 
Gladstone, a free-trader, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer under the new 
Adn.‘nistration. Deeply versed in 
matters of trade, and ready to look 
beyond unreasoning custom in taxa- 
tion, and to admit the justice of an 
alteration in the duties, though tem- 
porary grounds might not allow of 
that alteration taking place imme- 
diately, Mr. Gladstone stated, ‘ that 
the extension of trade in Europe, 
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the breaking down a set of virtual 
monopolies which we had created, 
and which aggravated the wine 
duties — monopolies in favour of 
particular districts —the stopping 
adulterations, and putting down 
spurious articles brought imto de- 
mand under colour of high duties ; 
these and other considerations 
recommended a. proposal which 
should bring about an important 
change in the wine duties. ts fact, 
he knew no article burdened with 
a fiscal chain under our financial 
system, with respect to which any 
stronger reasons for a change could 
be given.’ 

The only difficulty therefore that 
remained, was not being able to risk 
any deficiency in the finances, 
which might occur if an alteration 
were ventured upon at that moment. 
There was no other obstacle worthy 
of mention. To this point the 
question was narrowed. The depu- 
tation from the committee quitted 
the honourable gentleman gratified 
at the fair and manly admission, 
and at the consideration that when- 
ever the question was seriously un- 
dertaken, idle and frivolous objec- 
tions would find no tolerance in the 
discussion. 

The preceding quotation is from 
a speech of Mr. Gladstone’s in Par- 
liament, on a premature motion for 
the repeal of the existing wine 
duties, but it was also the echo of his 
sentiments delivered to the deputa- 
tion. The City association in this 
state of the question at once re- 
pudiated any further attempt to agi- 
tate the question at that moment. 
The movement could be productive 
of no good, and besides being use- 
less would be an ill compliment to 
the Chancellor for his fair dealing, 
suddenly embarrassed as he was 
with the budget of the current year 
on entering upon office. The City 
committee afterwards confined its 
duties to making a report of its 
proceedings, to collecting evidence, 
and strengthening itself for future 
objects. It sanctioned no public 
agitation, because, besides being 
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useless, it would be mischievous to 
the merchant. The association, it 
is true, did not dissolve, but met 
now and then, and increased its 
archives and correspondence, but 
with this the public had no concern. 

The vine disease, and the Russian 
war subsequently, became additional 
obstacles to any ministerial con- 
sideration of the question fora term 
the duration of which depends upon 
unforeseen events. 

Such is a brief history of the wine 
question, as far as the Committee 
of the House of Commons and the 
City committee are concerned. Sir 
Emerson Tennent was a member of 
the Parliamentary committee, and 
it is to be supposed was among 
those at the time adverse to any 
reduction, not partaking, we pre- 
sume, in the views of Mr. Gladstone 
on free trade, and a remodelled 
— of taxation. Thus, looking to 
the law of imposts as limited by the 
weight which can be borne without 
reaction, he seemed rather to form 
a judgment from old usage than 
the new principle of the science. 
Mr. Disraeli, who conceded the 
committee to Mr. Anstey, is said 
by Sir Emerson to have been op- 
posed to the reduction. Without 
much faith in Mr. Disraeli’s finan- 
cial experiences, it seemed unac- 
countable that he should have 
granted what he was predetermined 
to oppose, let the result be as it 
might. The anti-free-traders know 
no distinction between duties on 
what is made and consumed at home 
and articles which are eminently 
those of export, and therefore matter 
of exchange for our own produc- 
tions. They hold that some articles, 
not the product of our own country, 
are to be taxed almost up to the 
point of prohibition, and some to be 
prohibited altogether. It was the 
notion formerly that we were 
mulcted in the precious metals for 
all we paid to any country which 
exhibited the balance of trade in its 
favour. Our rulers had then no 
idea that a merchant could draw a 
bill for goods on Frankfort in favour 
of a merchant at Lyons, and thus 
acquit a debt of exported goods 
from home to a third country. 
They did not look at the total 
balance of our trade with all nations, 
but when the balance was larger in 
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favour of any foreign state, the 
sometimes prohibited trading wit 
it altogether! One great object of 
the reduction of the wine duties was 
to increase the amount of our own 
exports and the tonnage of our 
shipping. It is not the wine mer- 
chant who is the judge upon this 
question. He is governed by his 
interest, direct or indirect, make 
what statement he may. The more 
conscientious before the committee 
to which Sir E. Tennent alludes, 
could not venture to say they saw no 
individual advantage in that which 
earried profit upon its face, One 
or two stricken with a sudden burst 
of patriotism, said they objected to 
veliddion solely on account of the 
revenue. 

Sir Emerson Tennent quotes these 
objections as valid evidence against 
the reduction of the duties. He is 
not aware, for there are wheels 
within wheels in trade, that as 
the Three per Cents. give sorry in- 
terest for idle cash, a thriving profit 
is made by advancing the wine 
duties for retail customers who pur- 
chase of the wholesale merchant at 
the fullest price. The dealer by 
retail, often stinted in capital by 
giving long credit, is thus con- 
veniently accommodated, and the 
public pays for all. Nowa reduc- 
tion of the duties would ruin this 
loan-mongering. Thus the idea of 
securing such a branch of profit by 
the wealthier merchants sought a 
refuge in patriotism before the com- 
mittee, or, in other words, by im- 
pressing on the Minister that lower- 
ing the duties would inevitably ruin 
the revenue, in place of the interest 
on private loans. 

Sir Emerson nowhere defines 
the limit between necessaries and 
luxuries. In highly civilized 
countries almost every article that 
is not of inartificial, indigenous 
growth constitutes a luxury. Pine- 
apples are luxuries, so are silks. 
V he not tax them like wine from 


three to six hundred per cent., that 


be a valid basis for 
Wine has been a beve- 


is, if luxur 
taxation P 


. rage consumed from the days of 


Noah to our own; it was once pro- 
duced here. Tea, coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, are all productions of four- 
teen hundred years’ later date in 
this country ‘than wine. Neither 
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tea nor coffee is necessary in health 
or sickness; wine is a medicine. 
Hundreds die for want of it in 
England every year; and it can 
hardly be called a luxury in the 
hospitals of the Crimea. Yet we 
should not willingly part with our 
tea and sugar. E or the former we 
remit largely in the precious metals 
to the East; for wine we exchange 
manufactures close at home. As a 
luxury, therefore, tea comes before 
wine, yet it paid only about a 
hundred per cent. when at its highest 
os of duty. The argument of a 
uxury-taxation, with such facts 
staring us in the face, is wholly 
intolerable and monstrously incon- 
sistent. What stimulates our mar- 
vellous activity, our stupendous 
industry, but the creation of luxuries 
upon luxuries? By that means we 
accumulate wealth. To obtain 
luxuries we employ labour, freight 
vessels, excavate mines, ransack 
earth and ocean, and toil to the 
gates ofdeath. By creating luxuries 
we clothe our population and de- 
fend our coasts. We cannot go 
back to the painted nakedness of 
our forefathers in order to obtain a 
definition of the ‘necessaries’ of 
life. The temperance people tell us, 
because they can only argue against 
the use from the abuse, that we 
must return to the pond with the 
eattle, all fluids but water being 
contrary to nature. By the same 
pa of reasoning we should 
ecome Adamites, and leave off 
clothes. Sir Robert Peel, by the 
measure which has immortalized his 
name, placed the principles of our 
commerce on a more stable basis. 
We agree with Sir Emerson, that 
there are singularities in the wine 
trade as to exports and imports. 
The rapid decline of port wine in 
consumption from nearly 60 per 
cent. of the whole consumption of 
England in 1815, to 36°39 in 1854, 
and the increase of the consumption 
of Spanish wines in the same 
tame from about 22 per cent. of 
the total consumption to 38°39 is 
not yet clearly explained. It is no 
doubt to be partly ascribed to 
heating the wines of Portugal, by 
deluging them with brandy and 
mixtures, to suit different tastes, 
whereas the pure wine can have but 
one predominant flavour, a little 
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varied by site and season, but most 
assuredly not in such dispropor- 
tionate spirituous strength as that 
caused by mingling brandy to the 
extent of from eighteen to twenty- 
five gallons in the pipe measure, 
requiring oo in the cellar to 
evaporate the liquid fire, and render 
it potable. This abominable prac- 
tice began about the year 1756, to 
save care in the conservation of the 
wine, after the baneful Oporto 
Company monopoly was established. 
In 1773, Sir Edward Barry com- 
plained that the wine of Oporto was 
getting unaccountably warm to 
what it used to be. Xt a later pe- 
riod the evil increased; it is now 
rather brandy-wine than wine. The 
wines of France, in the south, are 
as strong as port wine in its natural 
state, in which natural state port is 
never seen here. When SirEmerson 
Tennent complains of the coldness 
of French wines, he does not recol- 
lect this fact. Pour twenty gallons 
of brandy into a pipe of Hermitage 
or Rousillon, and French wine will 
be found strong enough for the 
English taste. This is the manner 
in which the relative strength of 
the wines of the two countries 
should be tested. The French do 
not brandy up their wines for home 
consumption. This system injures, 
in fact imparts a different flavour to 
port wine from the natural taste, and 
enables spurious imitations of it to 
pass current in the market, and 
mixtures without end to be made to 
suit any palate. The taste in good 
society now is for the less heating 
wines, and port is found on the side- 
board only of people of fashion. 

Sir Emerson Tennent says that 
Champagne is the wine principally 
adulterated. We wholly differ trom 
him. Spurious Champagne is often 
made of other materials than = 

ape, but grape Champagne of a 
ow class may be had cheap enough 
in the country of its growth. There 
are effervescing wines of Champagne 
from thirteen to fifteen pence 
English per bottle, sweetened and 
cooked up for ready consumption, 
that may be imported for balls and 
routs, and sold here at the full price 
of the best class wine. Good Cham- 
pagne cannot be imitated without 
detection by those who know the 
wine. The peculiar perfume will 
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readily discover the truth. 
different with port wine. 


It. is 
A sub- 


stance called jerupiga is made at 


| Oporto, for adulterating port wine. 
| It consists of elder-berries, treacle, 
| or sugar-candy, brandy, and must. 

| Logwood was mingled with wines 


\ /wjrecently sent to the Crimea, aceord- 


‘ing to the evidence. The prices- 
current show at times large imports 
of it into Oporto. Jerupiga is per- 
mitted to be imported into the docks 
here at wine duty rate, instead of 
‘sweets,’ for deceptive purposes. 
The grosser adulterations of port 
wine. belong to the present century, 
within the last forty years. Among 
the other statements in Sir E. 
Tennent’s volume, on the strength 
of the evidence of City merchants, 
was the amount of the product of the 
Alto Douro vineyards, which was 
given as about ite der thousand 
pipes at the outside. This is, per- 
haps, the actual product; but why 
is it no more? Because the mo- 
nopoly of the Company will not 
only not permit more than a certain 
quantity to be exported, in order to 
keep up the price, but it dictates the 
nature of a black, sweet, and strong 
wine, managed or doctored accord- 
ingly, which only shall be exported. 
Our merchants who want to ex- 
port wine to their own tastes are 
obliged to smuggle it out, paying 
for the perquisite a fee, at. which 
the Company winks. So little truth 
is there in the statement of the above 
amount being all that the Alto Douro 
could make available, that the evi- 
dence of merchants resident in the 
country,and having properties there, 
showed that the vineyards did not 
produce because the proprietors were 
not suffered to export more, but that 
any quantity of wine could be 
grown there. A pipe of Oporto 
wine was bought in that city, in 
1753, under three pounds. ere 
was evidence of production lowering 
rice. The monopoly of the 
Jompany took place, and wine was 
never permitted to become so cheap 
ain. Yet the product of the 
vintage at both periods was little 
different as regarded England, it 


being in the above year 21,107 © 


pipes, and in 1851 just 20,780. 

_ But Sir Emerson Tennent ima- 
ines if the wine duties were 
owered we must also reduce the 
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duty on our corn-made spirit. 
This does not at all follow. Wine 
will never be drank by confirmed 
whisky or gin drinkers. It is a 
great misfortune for morality’s sake 
that it is so. Mr. Porter, the 
predecessor of Sir Emerson, whose 
opinions were in favour of the wine 
duties reduction, was decided on 
that point. New classes of con- 
sumers would be created. There 
can be no reason why wine should 
be treated differently from other 
commodities which have been over- 
taxed. It was one of those left to 
be dealt with under the changes of 
a system of taxation—now unfortu- 
nately interrupted by war, and in 
consequence likely to be long post- 
poned—which should place civilized 
nations in a more amicable inter- 
course and dependence upon each 
other, increase the demand for 
luxuries by increasing the facilities 
of consumption in all ranks of the 
people, and in this mode, under 
moderate duties, enable the State 
machine to proceed smoothly. There 
is no doubt of there being wine 
enough procurable for such a change, 
if the reduction were effected. How 
long it might be before the defalca- 
tion in the revenue would be made 
up is another question. 

Sir Emerson Tennent quotes 
almost wholly from the anti-reduc- 
tion side. We have not space to 
analyse the evidence thus given, nor 
indeed would it be to any useful pur- 
pose todo so. It is surprising how 
few of the merchants who gave evi- 
dence knew anything of wines beyond 
the two or three in which they dealt, 
We may remark, that the taste for 
the wines of France so long prevalent 
in this country was not succeeded 
by that for the hot-brandied wines 
of Portugalat once. This taste has 
grown upon us since 1756. It is 
evident that had it been otherwise 
we should not have witnessed the 
fact, that in 1678 no less than 7212 
tuns of French wine were imported, 
and only 199 Portuguese. French 
wine was wholly prohibited for 
seven years subsequently, during 
which nearly an equal number of 
tuns of Portugal wine came in to 
what had come in of the wines of 
France before the prohibition. In 
1686 the prohibition ceased, and 
12,670 tuns of French wine were 
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imported, and only 286 Portuguese 
came in. The country had returned 
to its old love. Hence it may be 
inferred that the wines of both 
countries were drank here pure, and 
equally cool in quality at that time, 
and that the fondness for brandied 
wine arose long subsequently to the 
Methuen treaty, when the advan- 
tage of thirty-three per cent. in 
favour of port’ wine became irre- 
sistible. or it cannot be con- 
tended as true, according to the 
evidence of an individual from 
Liverpool, before the committee, 
uoted by Sir Emerson, against the 
dimisiutishn of the duty, that the 
cheapness, rather than the high 
price of an article, tends to the de- 
sire of cheapening it more. Rather 
strange logic. 

Sir Emerson Tennent -is full 
aware of the advantages whic 
would acerue to all but the revenue 
by the reduction of these duties. 
‘It would strengthen our hands in 
contending with Spain and Portugal 
for the admission of British manu- 
factures on more equitable terms ; 
and a more extended and intimate 
intercourse with France, through the 
medium of her wine trade, would 
increase the securities for peace 
with that country.’ With this 
knowledge, and feeling as well 
the prospect of additional employ- 
ment for our shipping, it appears 
singular that Sir Emerson should 
not feel some inclination to remove 
from the old category of duties an 
article which in point of ancient 
usage and of precedent is enor- 
mously overweighted with taxation, 
when an opportune moment occurs 
for its introduction, though we now 
fear this cannot be very soon. The 
example of Mr. Pitt, in taking off 
the wine duties to a considerable 
extent, and thus raising the revenue, 
was a proof that when he afterwards 
almost doubled them he made the 
experiment as a pis-aller. ‘I have 
taxed all your vices,’ said that 
Minister, ‘I must now tax your 
virtues.’ To his necessities princi- 
ples were made subservient. Maid. 
servants, watches, hats, things that 
seemed to bear a name only to be 
subjected to an impost, spoke too 
plainly how much the ways and 
means pressed home. Mr. Pitt 
would not else in the cas¢ of wine 
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have so contradicted his previous 
averments and principles just 
crowned with success. Were that 
Minister to rise from his dusty bed 
of half a century, and enter the 
Exchequer, a stranger to the finan- 
cial knowledge since acquired, he 
would be inclined to return again to 
hisresting-place, acknowledging how 
much superior to his time in the true 
— of finance were those who 

ad the benefit of the experience of 
our subsequent fiscal history. 

Sir Emerson Tennent’s volume 
contains a new and very startlin 
return of the product of the French 
vineyards for the last seven years. 
From 1848 inclusive, the vintage 
has fallen off fearfully. The pre- 
sent year must be regarded with 
great anxiety in France. The re- 
turns run, 1848, 51,622,152 hectoli« 
tres ; then 35,555,213 44r717,5533 
39:429,229; 28,460,601 ; 22,661,727 
respectively, and in 1854 only 
10,789,869! This has beén caused 
in France, and also in Germany, 
by the ravages of the vine disease, 
which has not yet extended far in 
the fineclimate of Spain. We sus- 

ect the report of the mischief it 

as caused in Portugal is exagge- 
rated for purposes easily imagined. 
Where monopoly so gross exists as 
the Portuguese support in the Alto 
Douro, the truth -is not always 
attainable. We are told that the 
Oporto trade is very sensitive. 
There can be no doubt upon that 
point, as our merchants too feel- 
ingly experience. The evidence of 

r. Forrester on this matter, in the 
Blue Book, cannot be too atten- 
tively perused by those curious 
upon the main nw fact, 
by all who, in modern days, exclaim 
with him of the Sabine Farm— 

Me wine, and oil, and roses bring— 
Too short-lived children of the spring! 

Our author wishes, for the sake 
of the wine trade of the country, 
that the decision should be dis- 
tinctly declared. We think few 
doubt that the result is declared, for 
a sufficient time at least to prevent 
the merchants being anxious upon 
the matter. Enormous national ex- 
penses and a heavy loan answer 
the question. If any one, from the 
desire of notoriety or from objects of 
private advantage, proposes such a 
measure at the present crisis, it will 
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be most certainly negatived as in- 
opportune, as a specimen of a 
deplorable want of judgment, and 
of due consideration of the present 
position of the country. The con- 
cession of bottling in bond might 
be harmlessly conceded by the 
Government. Il-judged motions 
have been made for a reduction by 
one of the members for Pontefract, 
but they were at once negatived. 

Though differing in our views 
from the results of the evidence 
quoted by Sir Emerson Tennent 
against the measure before the late 
committee, and imagining he does 
not go so thoroughly into the feelings 
of those who, discarding the old 
system of things, look upon the 
measures of Sir Robert Peel in all 
their bearings as thoroughly sound, 
we must give him credit for his ex- 
planations of his own conscientious 
views, which he might in some de- 
gree be induced to modify as re- 
eee any mercantile notions on 
the subject, if he knew as much of 
the involutions and subtleties of the 
craft as those do who have had the 
ener of observing them 
closely. It is an excellent plan to 
hear and record all that will throw 
light on matters which may become, 
even remotely, objects of legisla- 
tive consideration. Fault has been 
found in some of the daily journals 
with the massiveness of Blue Books. 
This is the lesser evil. Many idle 
questions are put, and similar re- 
plies given, but these books are full 
of valuable information for the pre- 
sent and future generations. Sir 
Emerson Tennent’s volume, con- 
nected somewhat with his position, 
and most useful as a record of the 
adverse opinions on the question of 
the savenl! of these duties, could not 
have been put together without 
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such reference, and we should, but 
for him, have wanted in an embodied 
form, so as to obtain a capability of 
judging fairly on an important ques- 
tion, a condensed counter-statement, 
without being at the labour of ex- 
tracting it for ourselves. We may 
add on the subject of drawback, 
that in case of any alteration of the 
law, as the drawback must relate 
almost exclusively to port wine, the 
difference saved in the reduced duty 
might well be considered to balance 
the drawback on the stock in hand. 
We have thus in a space as full 
as our limits will permit, noticed a 
volume which we feel persuaded 
will some day be reverted to in con- 
nection with the great financial sub- 
ject it involves when it comes be- 
fore the country. We have been 
unable to go seriatim into obser- 
vations upon other anomalies than 
those we have noted, which appear 
unaccountable, connected with the 
returns of import and consumption, 
—as for instance how in 1815 with 
seventeen millions of population, we 
consumed above five millions of gal- 
lons of wine, and in 1854, with 
twenty-seven millions of population, 
we consumed under seven millions. 
How further, that in 1788, we con- 
sumed seven millions and half of 
gallons, in 1795 above eight mil- 
lions, and in 1802 and 1803 above 
seven millions, with a population of 
only eleven millions. here are 
other points equally singular; but 
we must not proceed. This is the 
less to be regretted, as some who 
study this interesting subject will 
fail to place Sir Emerson Tennent’s 
ublication by the side of the Blue 
k itself, as acommentary, in one 
particular point of view, upon the 
contents of that voluminous rer 
. BR. 
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SONNETS. 
By T. Westwoop. 


z. 
A ComPaRIsoNn, 


OTHING so easy as to cross the hands 
And wail and wail; to sit in the noonday sun 

And let our tears fall heavily, one by one, 
As if life’s aim were to bedew bare sands, 
Rather than drive plough-furrows in rich lands, 
And plant and rear, and lift a patient brow 
When whirlwinds sweep our autumn harvests low, 
A harder task is his, who strives, withstands, 
Hopes still, and on that golden ground of hope, 
Builds up a wall of vantage that may cope 
With wilder storms to come; a harder task, 


But how much better, braver, nobler! . . . Ask 
What part he furthers in the scheme divine, 
Who only wakes to weep and lives to whine ? 


II. 
War. 


War, war! A thousand slumbering echoes wake 
To life at that dread sound! starting with wonder, 
To hear again the rolling battle thunder, 

Deep boom on boom, thro’ opening gorges break, 
Over the hollow hills. War! The dead shake 
Their cerements—bones of famous captains stir 
And tremble in their rocking sepulchre ; 

And winds, thro’ churchyards wandering, seem to take 
Burdens that are not theirs, murmurs and moans, 
And battle-shouts, unheard for centuries ; 

While in long-silent halls, mysterious tones, 

At dead of night, in wierd succession rise ; 

From helm and shield a ghostly splendour falls, 
And the old banners rustle on the walls. 


iit, 
Tue Scepric. 


‘Tur fine thing, Thought is!’ cries the doubter, boring 
Beneath the root of Faith, and leaving there 

The worm that shall consume it. ‘Queenly fair 

Is Reason, with untiring wing exploring 

All heights and depths, and glooms, and still imploring 
New spheres of flight and vision!’ . . . Clip its wings, 
O Doubter—clip them close, like common t ings, 

Like any jackdaw’s pinion, safe from soaring ; 

And ere they grow again, with reverent care, 

Plant Faith afresh. . . . Thou wilt not?’ Ah! beware, 
Lest, hovering on the confines of the vast, 

Dread Infinite, thy only pilot, Doubt, 

Death drive thee on those awful seas, without 

Rudder to steer, or anchor to hold fast. 





Sonnets. 


IV. 
Nature. 


A comety face hath Nature, but no heart. 

None! ... Are yousad? She smiles. Is your grief past 
And gladness come? Her skies are overcast. 

In your chameleon moods she hath no part. 
Praise her—your warmest words will ne’er impart 
A flush the more to her full loveliness ; 

Flout her, and she will offer you, no less, 
Flowers, fruitage, all the effluence of her art. 
Die—she will send her merriest birds to sing 
Outside your window, and across your brow 

Shed showers of sunbeams in bright overflow; 

Go down into your grave—no cloud will fling 

Its shade, in sorrow that your tale is told... 
She is a comely Mother, but stone cold. 


Vv. 
An Otp FRienp, 


I WALKED upon the mountains, when a wind 
Came with a message ; soft it seemed to blow 
From the green gardens of the Long Ago. 

I knew that wind at once, so blithe and kind! 

A May-day reveller ‘mid the leaves and flowers ; 
What an old friend it seemed!—and faithful too— 
To know me, me, slow-pacing, to and fro, 

With not a sunbeam of my childhood’s hours 
Left shining in my eyes: with not a trace 

Of what I was, when life’s fresh morning threw 
Its freshness round me, and its blessed dew, 

Still lingering in my manhood’s furrowed face ; 
That frolick Wind flew round and fanned my brow, 
But what it told me, World, thou shalt not know! 


VI. 
GorTHE AND Bertina. 


Vain Egotist! the world saith, to allow 

Such sacrifice !—but nay, as the flower lifts up 

To the Sun, for warmth and nourishment, its cup, 
So raised the child her heart for the overflow 

Of the great Poet’s love. He willed it so, 

Whose will is wisdom. Love appealed to love, 
Nor vainly. What is age, when hearts can prove 
Their youth and freshness green beneath the snow 
Of life’s long winters? ~Goethe’s part was clear, 
And he fulfilled it, lifting to the light 

She pined for, like a father fond and mild, 

His aie one, till, in that high atmosphere, 

Her soul-wings budded, strong and rainbow bright, 


And all the woman blossomed in the child. 
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By J. C. Jearrreson, Author of Crewe Rise. 
Cuartrr XV.—NEw WINE. 


ie an intellectual point of view, 
Charies left the country for 
Oxford not ill provided with ammu- 
nition. At the end of his first term 
at the University he had the good 
fortune, much to the surprise and 

atification of the vicar of Shil- 

urne, to be the successful candi- 
date at an examination for an open 
scholarship. The college tutors 
thought him a strange lad, so ver 
free and familiar, and yet not at 
disrespectful. They allowed also 
that he possessed much talent and 
goodness of intention. He asked 
these learned and reverend gentle- 
men their advice as to what course 
of reading he should pursue, but 
their replies were vague, and given, 
he thought, without much con- 
sideration. On one oa only they 
were earnest, in exhorting him to 
avoid the destructive Siren—Gene- 
ral Literature. 

The fast men of his college were 
soon made to understand that the 
new scholar regarded study, and not 
amusement, as the business of his 
life. The coxswain of the college 
boat said, with the air of an injured 
man, ‘Ardour was a good No. 7 
spoiled ;’ and all who heard this ex- 
pression of opinion, agreed that it 
was too bad Charles’s well-pro- 
portioned form, wide chest, and 
muscular limbs, should be the pro- 
perty of a reading man and a slow 
coach. But notwithstanding these 
grounds for disapproval, the good- 
will of the under-graduates was soon 
won by Charles’s manly bearing and 
happy face, bright and clear with 
health. 

The student-period of life—I 
mean the period of commencing a 
system of intellectual exertion—is, 
in spite of all that has been said of 
its fascinations, not in all respects a 
passage of enjoyment. At first it 
is a struggle in the dark, in which 
you blindly strive and strike, in the 

ope that by fighting down the 
many obstacles around, on all sides, 
you may find the way to free air 
and light. The most pleasing part 
of a pupil’s duty at first is- passive 
obedience to the command of his 
instructor, beyond whose approval 
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his best endeavours find little in the 
way of reward. Fora long time his 
toil resembles that of weekins on a 
treadmill, laborious motion without 
progression; and when he does 
succeed in making some slight ad- 
vances, he is for ever being checked 
by the perplexing nature of the 
country, and continually finds it 
necessary, in Coleridge’s words, ‘ to 
recur to that regulating process 
which the French language so hap- 
pily expresses by the word s’oriens 
ter.’ And little knows he in what 
plight he will be at the end of 
the fray. The royal ‘defender of 
the faith’ changed his creed. 
Robespierre used his boyish pen 
against capital punishment. Jeremy 
Bentham at one time adored royalty, 
and venerated the church of Eng- 
land. Voltaire’s first published 
work was a devotional poem. 

For two long years, Charles de- 
voted himself to the conquest of 
books—the relics of the past. One 
after another he attacked them, 
courageously closing with those 
whose reputation was the highest. 
He thought wisdom was concealed 
in books; the more books he mas- 
tered, so long as they were good 
ones—and good meant famed in the 
schools—the more wisdom he should 
have. Knowledge, as heaven knows, 
is not in books, but books were be- 
tween it and Charles, and he had to 
throw down the barrier before he 
could reach the imprisoned treasure. 

In such a nature as Charles’s, 
much reading involves the necessity 
of much thinking. Consequently 
he soon became no less active im 
speculation than he was in ac- 
os fresh information. One 

ay he closed his book with a trem- 
bling hand, and uttered a cry of 
surprise and triumph in his solitw 
room. Eureka! the lad pac res | 
His brain was hot, and his eyes 
flashed. He had been devouring 
the pages of a critical inquiry 
into the early histories of Greece 
and Rome; and he felt the gates of 
wisdom ‘were at length found, and 
Jay open before him. The new 
fact made all clear around, or rather 
it was so brilliant it dazzled him, 
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and made him think the terrible 
light covered the whole earth. 

Fichte says, ‘Let no one be de- 
ceived by the invectives, which, in 
these later godlessand soulless times, 
are poured forth on what is termed 
speculation. It is a striking cha- 
racteristic of these invectives, that 
they proceed from those only who 
know nothing of speculation, no 
one who does know it has inveighed 
against it.’ Into doubt and specu- 
lation Charles was hurried. 

The eaglet on its nest looks up 
into the immeasurable blue of 
heaven, and feels an impulse to rise 
on his untried wings, and circle in 
the air. The parent bird checks 
him. ‘Be still! lie here! Heaven 
is immense, you are little.’ ‘God 
made the heaven and me, and he 
made the immense my home,’ is 
the answer. ‘ Why, though I can- 
not pass the immense in review, and 
can only visit a portion of it, must 
I keep here on this rock?’ So did 
Charles battle it with authority. 
A thousand obstacles did old 
thought and old associations place 
before him, but they could not eep 
him back. At times, in his timi- 
dity he would have rested where he 
was, but a spirit that was destined 
to gain the mastery over him, was 
crying within him for freer exis- 
tence, a spirit not destructive 

though it would destroy, a power 
that would pull down, but only that 
it might build. 

* Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 

No life that breathes with human breath, 
Has ever truly longed for death. 

Tis life, whereof our limbs are scant, 
Oh! life, not death for which we pant, 

More life and fuller that I want!’ 

The struggle between ‘the old’ 
and ‘the new’ was a long one and 
often renewed. Though Charles 
heeded them not, but thought, when 
the more cumbrous burdens had 
fallen from him, he was free indeed, 
there were light but firm manacles 
round his limbs, which were attached 
by a long cord to the strong stake 
of authority. He might leap forth 
in gambols, but soon, when he 
reached the limit of his tether, that 


apparatus would check him sharply, 


and make him pause to ask, ‘ Whither 
am I bound ?” 

Thus it was. The dense mists 
rolled off from the glittering plain 
of ocean; the blue heavens, emblem 
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of Infinite Love, were above in still 
serenity ; musical breezes came from 
the unknown and played amidst the 
rattling shrouds; birds of good 
omen hovered above and fluttered 
round the mast; the vessel scudded 
on with calm but rapid speed, 

‘The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

The furrow followed free ; 

We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea.’ 

But then, 

* Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt 
down, 

"Twas sad as sad could be ; 

And we did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea.’ 

Philosophy, strong in christian 
truth, whose words in this happier 
day sound forth like bells from a 
rock-bound coast, had not then 
raised all the many silver tones of 
her voice; and if many vessels 
were tracking that silent sea, they 
were so far apart no one could 
either hail or see another. 


Carter XVI. 
HONESTY. 

The heretic of this century, b 
whatever name he may be called, 
is not treated as he was in days of 
darker barbarity. He is neither 
nailed to a cross, nor burnt at astake, 
nor do magnates close round him, 
and buffet him in the face. The per- 
secution of thumbscrews, and boots, 
and iron collars, is out of date, but 
not all persecution. The honest 
man, who will tell the unorthodox 
that is within him, finds himself 
shunned as if he had a leprosy of 
the soul. His mother names his 
name with a torturing leniency that 
forbears to blame. Friends move 
aside from him. His very familiar 
quits him. His little sisters, with 
whose fair locks and angel smiles he 
loved to play, and to question whose 
innocent hearts made him wise, 
shrink from him. He must suffer 
martyrdom, and find it no lovely 
experience, as day after day it con- 
tinues its weary course. o such 
an one you cannot know how sweet 
a word of encouragement, one little 
word, one slightest expression of 
approval is! 





*It is a little, 
But in these sharp extremities of fortune, 
The blessings which the weak and poor 
scatter 
Have their own season.” 
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So Ardour felt when, on quitting 
the University with high honours, 
and the dignified security of a 
college fellowship, he returned to 
Shilburne. For two years he had 
carried on the deception of silence 
to Andray and Emma. But now a 
stand was to be made. The un- 
truth of two twelvemonths was not 
to be a life-lie. At length the 
effort must be made, and the fact 
disclosed. 

Till that moment of speaking 
came, he never knew how dear 
Emma was to him. 

The tempter suggested to him 
that he ought not to magnify scru- 
ples, and work irreparable injury 
to his own happiness and that of 
another, without sufficient justifi- 
cation. ‘After all,’ the crafty 
tongue whispered, ‘what are these 
points of dilference? is there one 
that touches the vitality of those 
truths on which you and she alike 
set so immeasurable a price? 
What call is there for you to shock, 
without a chance of benefiting, 
those of weaker intelligence than 
your own? What good can you 
do by waging war single-handed 
with ignorance and mental con- 
fusion? Your disagreement con- 
cerns only a few outside difficulties. 
Are you so arrogant that you can- 
not concede these trifling matters ? 
If you cannot yield out of respect 
to authority, still have you no care 
for the general harmony and peace? 
Moreover . reflect, can you trust 
your own judgment? A 7 ago, 
many things were too hard for you 
to understand which are now clear 
asnoon. Experience bids you defer 
to others, and do as your wisest and 
best brethren exhort you!’ 

The selfish thought came to him 
tricked out in all the glitter of plau- 
sibility. ‘Should he not lead her 
with him P should he not dig in 
silence round her bulwarks, and 
undermine her faith? If he should 
succeed, he should lead her to a 
higher life, and spare his own poor 
bleeding heart!’ But should he 
fail, should he hurl down, and not 
be able to rebuild? No, he could 
not deceive himself. 


*O thou who, after toil and storm, 
May’st seem to have reach’da purer air, 
Whose faith has centre everywhere, 

Nor cares to fix itself in form, 
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Leave thou thy sister, when she prays, 
Her early heaven, her happy views ; 
Nor thou with shadowed hint confuse 

A life that leads harmonious days.’ 

The result of Charles’s honesty 
was what he knew beforehand it 
would be. The disclosure and the 
consequences ruffled the equanimity 
of Shilburne and the immediate 
neighbourhood. There was as 
much gossiping on the subject 
twelve miles round the vicarage, as 
there was of tears and praying and 
sickness, nigh to death, within it. 

The rich rectors shook their 
heads, and agreed over their port, 
‘That it was a pity young people 
could not keep in a good oe when 
they were once in it. They were 
sorry for poor Andray, but he had 
always put such narrow notions into 
his daughter’s head. As to young 
Ardour, they hoped he would not 
leave the neighbourhood. Now 
that he had proved his talents, he 
might achieve a success in life, and 

et a better match than Sancta 
mma. They would be civil to him.’ 

The Misses Potts were very 
smart. ‘So they were right after 
all, and the godly had refused tof 
persist in the iniquity of love- 
making. Dear me, how things 
came about! i think of pnt 
little ninn mma turnifig 0 
Charles inbowr because he Would 
not be a missionary, when he might 
one day be abishop. They should 
not wonder next if that sanctimo- 
nious curate, Mr. Hugh Monk, 
were in a few years to get the bet- 
ter of Miss Emma, in one of her 
religious fits, and induce her to 
become his wife.’ 

‘Dear me, yes! How extremely 
probable, for then he would get the 
vicarage and all, at his father-in- 
law’s death.’ 


CuartTer XVII. 
TO AND FRO. 


Judge not Emma harshly. Rather 
pity her, and the many women as 
who are tried as she was. It 
is a source of the most deep grief to 
every one who thinks earnestly— 
the dis ity in women as they are 
now educated, between aspiration 
and the means of attaining to its 
object. They (we speak not of the 
frivolous creatures — grimace 
xx 
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and dance about amid the flaring 
gauds of vanity) are far more than 
we men under the influence of an 
anxious longing to reach that higher 
life of which every child of man has 
some feeble conception. But, alas! 
they are hoodwinked. In nearly 
every family a censorship of the 
press exists, and ‘the girls may not 
peruse books that are not good for 
them.’ How well they would use a 
fuller knowledge were it given them, 
is shown by the firm, unflinching, 
cruel logic with which they use the 
meagre hodge-podge of truth and 
fainchood .whieh is at present the 
sum of their information. Now 
and then a woman, the bright orna- 
ment and joy of her home, starts 
up and cries for some forbidden 
iruth—a fruit excluded from the bill 
of her dainties—which she sees 
vaguely before her. ‘How unac- 
countable!’ exclaim her papa and 
mamma. ‘She must be ill!—what 
can you mean, child?’ And then 
(they are kind souls) they adminis- 
ter to her disquiet a fashionable 
narcotic ! 

For them it matters little. Their 
hearts are pure and devout in their 
ignorance. It is for husbands, and 
brothers, and lovers, and babes that 
must hang on their breasts and take 
from them the warm stream of life, 
and whose opening reason must re- 
ceive from them its first religious 
nurture, that we have to cry ‘ Alas, 
that it should be so!’ 

Ardour quitted Devonshire for 
the last time for many a long year, 
and entered life a widowed man. 
Having nothing particular in view, 
he came to Sande to live in the 
solitude of its crowds; and before 
six months elapsed he entered him- 
self at Lincoln’s Inn, andcommenced, 
in default of a better occupation, 
amusing himself with keeping his 
terms. The theatres, libraries, and 
art galleries of the capital afforded 
him means of improvement; and of 
these he availed himself, but list- 
lessly. 

His mind suffered from the wound 
he had received, more after the 
lapse of a short time than it did 


immediately on receiving the blow. ° 


A skin-deep cut is felt the moment 
it is made, while a deep sabre-gash 
makes no very painful impression 
on the nerves at the moment. A 
sense of loneliness and desolation 
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robbed his mind of its elasticity, 
and numbed it. But the wiser of 
‘the two voices’ prompted him to 
make a brave effort against the slug- 
gishness of his sorrow, to hope for 
a brighter day, and to do manful 
duty till the brighter day came. 

He entered a pleader’s chambers, 
and applied vigorously to legal 
reading. At first this had a bene- 
ficial effect ; but as soon as he had 
honestly mastered in three years 
what most men spend a life in im- 
perfectly acquiring, he relapsed into 
a state of mental and physical de- 
bility. 

A quarter of a century after this 
time he told his dearest friend that 
at this crisis he was sorely tempted 
to have recourse to the vicious plea- 
sures of sensuality. But in the black- 
est days of his despair and irritability 
he held firm to the law of life he 
had recognised in more favoured 
days. ‘Keep myself pure from sin,’ 
he was in the habit of repeating to 
himself as he strode about the town 
contending with his tempters. 

The loungers in the streets 
watched him as he rushed by them, 
gesticulating and talking incohe- 
rently to himself. A wondering lad 
on his first visit from the country 
to the capital thinks the wayfarer 
must be an actor in some fearful 
conspiracy. That most gentlemanly 
creature of the Fezz Club, the Ho- 
nourable Summersley Gelatine, as 
he slips down Pall Mall, twiddling 
his soft whiskers, regards our hero 
through his glass, and acknowledges 
that one meets ‘the most unac- 
cwountable cweatures in town— 
weally, positively unacewountable.’ 

One sad habit of indulgence 
Charles acquired in these years of 
his life, which clung to him in spite 
of his violent efforts to throw its 
chains from him. Bitterly did he 
repent his weakness in permitting 
himself to have recourse to the 
treacherous delights of opium. 

He was called to the bar, and 
made a brief pretence of practising 
his profession. One or two occa- 
sions occurred for displaying his 
capability for legal success. Of 
these he availed himself, so as to 
gain the encouragement of an emi- 
nent judge, the congratulations of 
his true friends, andthe yet warmer 
applause. of his false ones—all of 
whom he astonished by discontinu- 
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ing his attendance at the courts soon 
after his triumphant débat. 

Truth to tell, a power was at 
work within him that would not let 
him unite himself with his fellows 
—at least by the bonds of conven- 
tionality. He could not fashion 
himself to the will of a fraternity. 

His fellowship gave him the 
means of subsistence. To luxuries 
he was indifferent. The pleasure 
most men find in ostentation he was 
unable to comprehend. Thus situ- 
ated he quitted England, and spent 
many years in travel. The ae 
World, as well as the Old, was ex- 
plored by him in detail. In the 
meanwhile, however, he was not a 
nonentity to his mother country. 
During the ten years of his wan- 
derings he sent home for publica- 
tion a wild and fearful poem, that 
was called madness by the many 
and inspiration by the few, and 
some metaphysical treatises which 
produced a sensation in that limited 
division of English thought in 
which such labours were and are 
received with interest. 

The immediate cause of his return 
to London was his reading in the 
obituary of an English paper the 
announcement of the death of ‘the 
Rev. Henry Jamieson Andray, aged 
seventy, at Shilburne, Devonshire, 
of which parish he had been rector 
for forty years.’ He was in the 
public room of an English hotel in 
Cairo when he read this intelligence. 

On reaching his chambers in 
London, he found them in the 
same state as he had left them in 
ten years before, save that a thick 
coating of dust was over everything, 
and cobwebs filled the corners. 
‘There was the table in the centre of 
the room covered with the self-same 
books at which he had toiled in early 
manhood. The black-letter of Glan- 
ville, Bracton, Fleta, Britton—piles 
of Hansard—volumes of the latest 
statutes—the last pamphlets of Ben- 
tham! there they lay clothed with 
dust and silence, striking their owner 
like bones in a graveyard. 

As he had anticipated, he found 
on inquiry that his old master had 
left no property behind him for his 
children. One change had taken 
eave in the Shilburne family which 

lid astonish him. Emma had mar- 
ried Hugh Monk. ‘May she be 
happy !’ cried Ardour. ‘ He, at least, 
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will be a better man! But I—I— 
could not—pshaw! what can ‘ what 
I could or could not’ have to do with 
the matter?’ And in silence he 
chewed the cud of old memories. 

So there was no room for him to 
be of great service to her. She was 
beyond the reach of human aid, save 
in the care of one who might be all- 
sufficient to her. But little Leonard, 
what had become of him? The boy 
was an apprentice to an apothecary 
in London, but without any fair 
prospect, by reason of his poverty, 
of getting admission into Dr. Ma. 
gee’s profession. 

Leonard was then an ambitious 
(so he remained to his dying day), 
keen-sighted, but disappointed lad 
of some seventeen years. Down in 
Shilburne he had always been 
treated as, and conceived himself 
to be, a gentleman. In London he 
found himself a penniless shop lad. 
His naturally high spirits were not 
able to bear up against the sense of 
humiliation which this change caused 
him; and his good looks ‘began to 
waste away under discontent. 

It was a bright time for him when 
Charles Ardour entered Dr. Magee’s 
surgery, and exclaimed, ‘ Ah, Leo- 
nard, my dear boy! how are you?’ 

Leonard eyed the gentleman with 
surprise, as he answered, ‘ Quite 
well, sir; but Iam ashamed to say 
I don’t know you.’ 

‘Nowonder. You have not seen 
me for twelve years. But yousurely 
recollect my name. I am your fa- 
ther’s old pupil, and your friend— 
Charles Ardour.’ 

The boy bounded round from his 
side of the counter, and grasped his 
friend’s hand. 

Leave was obtained from Dr. Ma- 
gee by Leonard to spend the evening 
with Charles. 

‘ Then we understand each other?’ 
Charles concluded the evening’s talk 
by saying, ‘ You must let me repay 
an infinitesimal portion of my debt 
to your father and mother, for they 
were indeed mine, by helping you 
through the hospitals and all that 
kind of thing.’ 

Leonard nodded a grateful acqui- 
escence. 

‘ Though your term of apprentice- 
ship is not nearly out, and you must 
continue at Magee’s, we can manage 
so that you shall not be kept chained 
to the shop.’ 
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’*No,thank you,’ the boy answered 
quickly. ‘ You must not spoil your 
sae gratitude to my father and 

indness to me by imposing favours 
on me I cannot accept with perfect 
honour. You must only help me to 
gain the means of independence. 
As far as I am able, I will work for 
myself. But what I cannot accom- 
plish in attaining my object in life 
—for that, and that only, I will be 
indebted to you. The hospital fees, 
and now and then some help for 
books, must be the extent of your 
pecuniary assistance to me.’ 

‘Well said, Leonard! ‘tis just as 
I should have spoken under similar 
circumstances at your age.’ 

‘I wish to ask you one thing, but 
I am afraid you may not like it, and 
I cannot give myself a good reason 
for my wish.’ 

‘ Ask away, man.’ 

‘Are you what wealthy men call 
arich or a poorman? You see, I 
don’t ask how rich or poor.’ 

‘About all I have in this world 
is a college fellowship, which gives 
me something over two hundred and 
under three hundred a-year,’ Ardour 
replied, with a smile. 

‘Dear me'’ Leonard exclaimed, 
with a movement of surprise ; ‘not 
richer? How noble this is of you! 
How glad I am you are so poor!’ 

Ardour at this indulged in hearty 
laughter. 

‘I must be returning to the 
Borough now,’ said Leonard. ‘’Tis 
half-past ten, and Dr. Magee shuts 
up at eleven.’ 

‘When shall we see each other 
again? You say the after-part of 
Sunday is at your own disposal. 
Where do you dine ?” 

‘Iam going to see an old lady, 
my father’s second cousin, at Nor- 
wood—a widow.’ 

‘Oh, does she live alone? No 
ehildren ?’ 

‘She has a little 
school, but she is 
holidays.’ 

‘Ah, ah! Which is the attraction, 
Leonard—mamma or daughter ?’ 

‘Bless your soul! little Marion 
Ebrington is not older than—than—. 
well, then, she was thirteen last 
birthday.’ 

‘So much the better; she'll be a 
nice age by the time you are able 
to marry.’ 

‘If you find nothing better to do, 


irl, usually at 
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would you dislike accompanying me 
to Norwood? They are quite poor 
people—I ought to tell you that.’ 

Charles smiled. ‘I should like 
to do so; an invitation is what I 
have been spelling for.’ 


CHartErR XVIII. 


A SECOND LOVE. 

It was through such an introduc- 
tion that Ardour made the acquaint- 
ance of Marion and her mother. 

To most men there would have 
been few points of attraction in 
Mrs. Ebrington and her child, the 
latter then a little school-girl. 
The most generous philanthropist 
wants to have his taste gratified 
and his intellect pleased in his im- 
mediate associates. Clarkson would 
not have erected an unwashed negro 
into a familiar comrade. We take it, 
Howard preferred in his heart a 
man with a good hat and coat for a 
companion in the streets, to one 
of seedy exterior. But of all men, 
Ardour was the most singular for 
surrounding himself with objects 
for his affection who could be in- 
teresting to him only in that they 
were the objects of his affection. 

This not improbably arose in pet 
from a consciousness, or at least from 
the fact, of his superiority in natural 
force and cultivation of understand- 
ing to other men. Sharpness of 
intellect, acuteness, adroitness, ver- 
satility of genius, had no charm for 
him in others—at least, no charm 
of fascination—because he had them 
in himself to the fullest degree; and, 
having them, he knew their infinite 
littleness when compared with other 
qualities that humanity has to offer 
to human love. Genius, indeed— 
the burning mind that cannot rest 
from its appointed work—that lives 
in and for the intense love of that 
much of the Divine Nature which is 
manifested to it—he fell down before 
with passionate homage. But such 
high power is rare beneath the sun. 

in Vike manner, the achievements 
of the trained intelligence, the re- 
sults of education, he was wont to 
speak of in terms of unfelt bitter- 
ness as the baboon-excellences of 
his brother-men. And he would 
boast of himself as a monarch of 
the apes. So when he once had 
become known to unwieldy Mrs. 
Ebrington, her fat sped her 
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humble lodgings, and her lovely 
child, he attached himself to them 
all with his whole heart, and re- 
mained faithful to them till the end. 

Marion, for the first seven years 
of their acquaintance, was resident, 
with the exception of the holidays, 
at Bath—first as pupil, and after- 
wards as a music instructor in the 
Minerva Park College. But though 
absent from Norwood for three- 
quarters of the year, she was no 
insignificant feature in the life of 
her kinsman Leonard, and his good 

ardian Charles. When she was 

ome for the vacations, the two 
friends were in the habit of making 
more frequent visits on her mamma, 
who was (bless her self-complacent 
soul!) always ready to take the 
attention as entirely paid to herself. 
This intimacy between Ardour and 
Leonard’s naire led to a state of 
feeling that arrived at a grand 
period, shortly after Marion’s twen- 
tieth birth-day, when she had exer- 
cised her calling of pianiste and in- 
structor in singing in London only 
a few months. 

The time was in the early part of 
the autumn, preceding that winter 
in an evening of which we made 
our first observations on the interior 
of Dr. Magee’s surgery, and on its 
occupants. 

Charles and Marion were seated 
on a fantastic and comfortless chair, 
in the orchard behind the house in 
Norwood, in which she and her 
mother lodged. 

‘It’s a task I cannot reject, 
Marion, but it is one I am not 
worthy to undertake.’ 

Thus Ardour made comment, 
talking, because he had already 
kept an awkward silence for three 
minutes. 

The simple man had for the few 
previous months been a constant 
companion of the lady’s movements, 
most frequently with Leonard as 
his companion, but on some occa- 
sions, when Dr. Magee’s surgery 
was unwontedly full of business, 
without any third person. 

The effect of the society of the 
artless girl on Ardour was that he 
had gradually and imperceptibly 
fallen in love with her. The state 
of his own feelings he had been 
aware of for a long time, but from 
proper delicacy he had never im- 
parted his secret to Leonard, nor 
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from manifold motives, of all of 

which timidity and reserve were in- 

ate had he pressed it on 
arion’s notice. 

He had thought it best to bide 
his time, and to win the girl’s affec- 
tions with cautious per:overance 
before he made the final proposal. 

‘I wont sentence you as un- 
worthy to teach,’ Marion replied, 
‘so recoliect what you said yester- 
day, of the want of modesty usually 
to be seen in those who indulge in 
self-accusations.’ 

‘You, then, approve the sen- 
timents of my late lectures, for, as 
I have had all the words to myself, 
I may as well have the courage to 
avow it.’ 

‘Yes! I assure you sincerely I 
do. I like the lectures and the 
lecturer’s manner also,’ was the 
frank answer. 

‘You have felt all that I have 
said ?” 

‘ Surely ; how should it be other- 
wise? For three years I have been 
living all that you have been so 
sweetly picturing with words ; how 
then P’ 

‘ Have you, indeed, Marion ?’ 

Marion blushed deeply, and acci- 
dentally looked away from Ardour. 
Had she regarded Sinn: she would 
have seen in the unaccustomed 
brightness and eagerness of his 
eyes that which would have arrested 
her attention. 

‘Dear me, listen, St. Dunstan’s 
is striking seven. Leonard will 
not be able to join us to-night. So 
I must—’ 

* Must what ?’ 

Marion became more confused. 

‘I hope, my dear, kind old 
friend,’ she said, placing, as she 
spoke, her arm in quiet friendship 
on Ardour’s shoulder,—‘I hope 
you will not be angry with your 
child—your little daughter—that’s 
what you used to call me, and that’s 
what I always wish to be.’ 

The affectionate assurance rather 
grated on her hearer’s feelings. 

‘What do you dread my anger 
about ?” 

‘ Nothing, dear, kind, good Mr. 
Ardour! But IL have something to 
tell you, and I find it difficult to 
speak as I would. Leonard and I 
agreed that we would tell you this 
evening, and that if he could not 
come | should let you into our 
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confidence myself. I thought last 
night, when he settled this with 
me, that I should quite enjo 
giving you the news; but now i 
wish you would—’ 

‘Guess it myself? How can I 
do that? But stay, no, that cannot 
be! Yes! thank God you have 
told me—why have you not told 
me this before ?’ 

Marion raised her face from 
Ardour’s sleeve, behind which she 
had concealed it in her agitation, 
and said, with tears in her eyes, 
‘I was afraid you might be angry 
that we had withheld our confidence 
from you, but we thought we could 
not rightly confess all to you, and 
not to mamma, and to mamma’s 
friends. So—so—. But these last 
weeks I have felt you have seen it 
all. Your words—your kind 
searching looks — your beautiful 
assurances, conveyed in a thousand 
different forms of speech, of how 
happy my lot is to be, have made 
me feel no better than a miserable 
ungrateful girl for chaining my 
tongue from you.’ 

Ardour mastered a choking sen- 
sation, and a burning giddiness of 
brain, and with a preluding laugh, 
in which bitterness was lost in ten- 


derness, said, ‘Come, daughter, then, 
my beautiful child, dry your tears! 
for I feel a triumph in my acute- 


ness of discernment. You'll ever 
after this acknowledge me to be 
clear-sighted. Well! you must own 
I did not make use of the oppor- 
tunities my lectures gave me of 
shooting vengeful darts at your un- 
communicative heart.’ 

‘Indeed not! dear Mr. Ardour.’ 

A few more observations and re- 
joinders ensued, perhaps a trifle of 
gossip about the lovers’ plans, and 
then, after twenty minutes of cour- 
teous prosing to Mrs. Ebrington, 
Ardour and Marion said adieu. 

Marion carried to a bed of joyous 
dreams her happy ignorance. 

Brave Ardour trudged back to 
the roaring and chafing city with 
his sad secret. 


Carter XIX. 
THE BENTLEY BALL. 


The very same evening that 
Marion, as she was returning from 
the West-end to Kingsland under 
the care of Ardour, confessed the 
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pleasure it would give her to hear 
that her cousin of Hinchbrook was 
in love, events took place whicn 
resulted in accomplishing her wish. 

It was the night of the Hunt- 
ball at Bentley, an altogether un- 

recedented entertainment. The 

entley Assembly Rooms had seen 
race balls, and county balls, and 
bachelors’ balls without number, 
but the members of the Hunt had 
ever given a festive tone to their 
proceedings by a dinner. The al- 
teration took place in the following 
manner. The West——shire hounds 
met at the beginning of the season 
at Blaize Castle. Armitage, though 
he did not often ride with the county 
hounds—preferring his own quiet 
field—attended the meet in the 
park of his firm ally, Earl Maldon. 

Helen accompanied her father, 
and attracted of course the en- 
thusiastic praise of the gallant 
sportsmen who assembled in great 
numbers on the occasion. So much 
was this the case, that one of the 
Blaize Castle carriages, in which 
she and Lady Anna and Lady Alicia 
Finchfield, the fair daughters of 
the noble earl, proceeded from the 
castle to the field of action, became 
the centre of the most dignified and 
best-appointed equestrians. 

, Maldon! Armitage cried to an 
aged and imbecile gentleman in the 
outskirts of this group (he himself 
was standing by the carriage near 
to his daughter, and was holding the 
bridle of his bay hunter), ‘when does 
the dinner come off at Bentley ?’ 

‘Dinner! Dinner!’ Helen cried; 


" «how can you, patrie, talk of eating 


in the presence of us fair and spi- 
ritual creatures? You ought to 
scout the idea of dinner! If we, 
we ladies, managed the Hunt, we 
would soon turn that stupid dinner 
—I know it’s stupid, for I read the 
speeches in the paper—into a ball.’ 

‘Bravo!’ cried the old lord, 
warmly. 

Lady Anna and Lady Alicia 
raised their ponderous eyebrows 
with astonishment, first at hearin 
their father utter a word, an 
secondly at that word being one of 
praise. 

‘Cry out ‘bravo’ again, my lord, 
and I will turn hot republican, and 
enlist all I can into my service to 
effect a revolution.’ 

Helen played in the centre of 
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fifty or sixty men with the same 
quiet self-possession and apparently 
unconsciousness of being an object 
of observation as she would have 
done had she been in a drawing- 
room with half a dozen very intimate 
associates. 

‘Bravo! there, 
reiterated the peer. 
we will have it a ball.’ 

A murmur of applause went up 
from the surrounding party; and 
the change was formally proposed to 
the members of the Hunt, by the 
master, and was nem. con. carried 
then and there. 

So the Hunt-ball was, to a certain 
extent, Helen’s. And in every re- 
spect worthy of her it turned out. 
The local press with one accord 
declared, that never had the borough 
ot Bentley witnessed so splendid an 
assemblage of grandees. The go-a- 
head, gaily irreligious people of the 
neighbourhood were enthusiastic in 
the encomiums they passed on the 
proceedings and arrangements of the 
committee. ‘The low church, lugu- 
briously irreligious publicwere panic 
struck at the exhibition of frivolity 
and worldliness, 

Many things concurred to contri- 
bute to the success of the festive 
endeavour. Every house in the 
county of any importance was full 
of visitors, and there was no great 
entertainment elsewhere on the 
night of the ball to draw from it 
any portion of those strangers who 
were inspecting the land. A new 
regiment, a crack cavalry one, just 
home from glorious dangers in 
India, had taken up their quarters 
in the Bentley barracks; and the 
anxiety of the ladies, far and near, 
to be brought in contact with these 
valiant defenders of national honour, 
caused many a carriage heavily 
laden to grate and grind across the 
country to the scene of pleasure 
that would otherwise have remained 
in peace at home. 

When Helen entered the great 
ball-room leaning on the arm of her 
father, who supported on his other 
arm his dismal nonentity of a wife, 
all eyes turned upon her; and be- 
fore she reached the top of the 
room, where the most undeniable 
of the county quality were assem- 
bled, she was elected with silent con- 
sent the beauty of the many beauties 
present, by all men not madly -in 


then, bravo!’ 
‘ Armitage, 
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love with some one else, and all 
women not blinded with jealousy. 

The jovial commoners near the 
outer door and on the landing, who 
came there to enjoy themselves, to 
have lots of dancing, and lots of 
supper, and lots of laughter, were 
not able to restrain themselves trom 
making their admiration of the 
heiress of Hinchbrook audible ; the 
apothecaries, and solicitors, and 
affluent merchants of the town, one 
and all, felt they had had their 
tickets’ worth in that part of the 
treat alone. Old Armitage too won 
their hearts—if a man can win any- 
thing already his own—by nodding 
with kindly urbanity to any amongst 
them who were known to him. 

The stuck-up people, who had 
the middle of the room, between 
the tradesfolk and the upper crust, 
would have given their malicious 
ears for such recognitions from 
Armitage. But he passed them 
quickly and with disregard, at the 
most not being actually rude to 
the many half-acquaintances who 
pressed towards him with the cor- 
diality of friendship. The old man 
abominated a shopkeeper’s son 
trying to make a gentleman of him- 
self by entering orders and driving 
a carriage. 

‘ How well the rooms look, papa. 
Is it not delightful? And see, they 
have two military bands; and what 
an assemblage of men in uniform! 
Look, too, Lady Maldon has all 
her diamonds on!’ Helen said ina 
hurried whisper as they moved up- 
ward to their immediate friends. 

‘ Not such a bad little cweature, 
Imlay!’ said a mild cornet, with a 
faint resemblance to a moustache 
on his lip, who was one of a knot of 
military men surveying the scene 
from a retired corner. 

‘ Think so?” 

‘Can't judge till trot her out; 
seems dooced weak on her pasterns 
as slips up there,’ a tall muscular 
lieutenant, not the man addressed 
as Imlay, interjected. ‘How say, 
Imlay ?” 

‘Your criticisms are doubtless 
just, but I am not capable of fully 
appreciating them or their object. 
Iam no lady's man; ‘tis you fel- 
lows, in the bloom of youth, who 
must alone do service to the fair,’ 
says Major Edward Imlay. 

His manner is almost serious, but 
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soft and insinuating. 

‘You sinner!’ the muscular 
lieutenant exclaims audibly to any 
one within two yards of him—for 
once speaking as if in earnest. 

‘Oh! dayvelish good!’ say the 
cornets. 

The lads of the regiment are 
warm in their attachment to Imlay, 
for he is such a manly, handsome 
fellow; and, although he is forty 
years old, and has seen enough ser- 
vice for a field-marshal who has 
fought his way to his honours, he 
treats them in all respects as equals. 

He is the cleverest old dog the 
ever knew—deep, and so quiet wit 
it! No one would imagine he was 
forty from looking at him; he is a 
devilish slashing fellow of thirty inap- 
pearance, these devotedadmirerssay. 

Imlay was a fine study for these 
young fellows; perhaps, in the 
world of which they were insig- 
nificant members, the best one 
they could have had. 

e entered the army under the 
auspices of a rich uncle—a linen- 
draper and sheriff of London. 
From the day he received his com- 
mission till the time came when he 
resigned it, through all the varied 
society both high and low that a 
soldier’s lot threw him in, he never 
attempted or cared to conceal the 
humility of his origin. 

*’Tis not a matter of pride or 
absence of pride with me,’ he said, 
when a friend inquired how in the 
first instance he had moral courage 
to avow that his father was a broken 
shopkeeper, and his uncle a suc- 
cessful one, ‘nor has it ever been. 
*Twas the right thing to do, and I 
did it. Placed as I was, my only 
chance of getting the good opinion 
of the world was to propitiate it 
with candour. The murder sooner 
or later must have come out; had 
others found it out, it would have 
been my disgrace ; as I proclaimed 
it, it was a recommendation to the 
generosity of my fellows. Sincerity 
1s a good virtue in its way.’ 

Careless and yet prudent, he 
never systematically used 
tellect, because mental exertion 
bored him, but he had a quality that 
amply supplied the place of reflec- 
tion—an aptitude when the moment 
for action came, to do without a 
second’s meditation the right thing, 
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and an inability to do the wrong. 
The secret of this adroitness was in 
part to be found in the careful 
education he had had, and the 
readiness with which he was 
moulded into shape by it. He was 
the most plastic elore imaginable. 
Not one grain of native generosity 
—not one spark of inborn genius— 
not one infinitesimal speck of 
heart was there in him. He was 
pliant clay by nature, and a first- 
rate specimen of what clay can 
be fashioned into. Whatever cir- 
cumstances he had been placed in 
other than those that happened to 
make him, he would have. been an 
equally good specimen of what such 
circumstances can produce. A char- 
tist operative, a dissipated smuggler, 
a narrow-minded priest, a free- 
minded, honest man—to any one of 
these he might have been shaped as 
well as to a soldier of fortune. 

He had been, and was when Helen 
first saw him, strikingly handsome. 
The women cited Lien so en- 
thusiastically, any one of them would 
have married him had he been rich. 
The men all cordially liked him, and 
said it was a great shame the old 
curmudgeon of a linendraper did not 
die and leave him his money. 

‘It’s easy enough,’ he once said, 
‘for aman to get on in the world. 
If he is candid with others, has ave- 
rage good looks, can do the right 
thing at the right time, and is cau- 
tious, life is no bad thing to him. 
Caution is a at thing. ‘Gad! 
some men who have risen from the 
ranks throw away all prudence at 
the first flush of success, get the en- 
trée into an earl’s house one day, 
and the next day get kicked out of 
it for making love to his daughter. 
And it serves ’em right! Caution 
ae ought to go hand in 


nd. 

He was of slight but manly build. 
His height was not more than five 
feet ten inches, but his figure had 
the effect of great stature. His 
features were — face open and 
pale, eyes very dark, and moustache 
and hair dark even to black. 

Helen thought him the hand- 
somest man she had ever seen; for 
though past youth, Imlay was still a 

oung man, without wrinkle or grey 
oie. He had been cautious of his 
health, as well as of everything else. 

‘What a delightful air it is the 
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band is now playing!’ Helen said at 
the end of the third dance she danced 
with him; ‘and they play it well.’ 

‘Yes, sweetly pretty thing! but 
*tis not played well; just as you 
spoke several instruments were out 
of time!’ 

His accent was very soft, even 
fascinatingly so, and his pronuncia- 
tion was very accurate. 

Helen coloured slightly. ‘My 
ear had not discovered it.’ 

‘No?’ he responded with a smile 
that was at the same time deferen- 
tialandexpressive ofaffectionatecare. 

‘I am aman, a polished and ready 
soldier,’ the smile seemed to say ; 
‘and you are a lovely, gentle, inex- 
perienced child under my protection.’ 

For the first time Helen had met 
a man who did not seem disposed to 
flatter her. She could not say what 
it was that was different in him from 
other men, but she felt the absence 
of a something before six sentences 
of conversation had passed between 
them. 

Most people can remember their 
sensations on receiving warm praise 
for the first time. Not many expe- 
rience novel surprise at an absence 
of eulogy. 

‘But see, there is a movement 
there,’ Helen said, pointing to the 
distant end of the room. 

* Yes, a move to the refreshment- 
rooms ; and Mrs. Lowe is beckoning 
you to join your party for some 
supper— tis a comfortable word just 
now, is it not? You'll let me con- 
duct you to the scene of devasta- 
tion? Ha! here is your father 
coming towards us—what a splendid 
fellow he is!’ 

‘Come, giddy child; mamma is 
crying for you, to take you with her 
to the supper-room; one of the bands 
has already gone there.’ 

‘Is it a notice, Colonel’—said 
Imlay, glancing at his own uniform 
and then at Armitage, the ready 
man had discovered, without asking 
a question, every particular of Ar- 
mitage’s life, and his pleasure at 
being identified with his old profes- 
sion—is it a notice that 1 must 
resign my brilliant partner to your 
hands ?’ 

Praise at last. Helen looked round 
quickly. Strange! why should she 
so desire praise, she who had been 
nurtured on it from infancy ? 

* By no means!’ Armitage cried, 
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with easy good-nature. ‘ But I think 
you had better let me take posses- 
sion of you both, for I can secure 
you better places in the crush than 
you will be able to get by your- 
selves.’ 

‘Such a tempting invitation can- 
not be refused ; a true soldier should 
always obtain the best possible quar- 
ters, as well as be content with what 
he can get. By the bye, Colonel, is 
not that Lord Maldon yonder—the 
elderly man with grave aspect ?” 

‘Yes, very od fellow, too; like 
me, rather in the downhill of life. 
Ah, years are a sad trial to men! to 
be young again, Imlay, like you—’ 

‘Nay, nay; my white face tells 
more of short life to come than your 
white hair.’ 

After the legitimate amount of 
pushing, the supper-room was filled, 
waiters were rushing about in wild 
desperation of obeying every one’s 
orders, and therefore attended to no 
one’s, knives and plateswere rattling, 
champagne corks were flying, and 
above the din and confusion of two 
hundred people talking, with no one 
listening to them, the two military 
bands in attendance sent forth a 
stirring music. What a Babel it was! 

‘Do let me have some ice—'tis 
so hot!—some ice and lemonade,’ 
Helen made her petition. 

‘No, you had better not have anys 
at any rate not at present. A little 
bit of pheasant andaglass of Madeira 
must be your supper. ‘There, sit 
quietly for half a minute, and in 
spite of all those servants standing in 
the way, I will get you what I order.’ 

To any one else Helen would have 
said she wished for some ice, and 
meant to have it; but there was an 
unpretending decision in her com- 
panion she could not rebel against, 
nor did she wish to do so. 

She could not keep her eyes from 
him. As he made a quick and 
straight way to the bottom of the 
room, she remarked how every one 
seemed to give way before him, in 
obedience to his superiority. 

‘ Quick—sharp, Horton!’ he cried 
to the most modest and devoted of 
the cornets. 

‘ Orders, captain,’ the youth re- 
plied, with a good-natured smile. 

* Small piece of pheasant.’ 

‘Coming, sir. Here, waiter, where 
are be carrying that merry- 
thought ?” 
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‘To Lady Bridger.’ 

‘Ah, I thought so. Here, I will 
take it myself,’ said the martial lad, 
with praiseworthy promptitude, and 
then, handing the stolen dainty over 
to Imlay, added, ‘ Quick—sharp, 
captain. How say you?’ 

‘Very creditably managed,’ Imlay 
said, with perfect gravity. ‘Take 
care, and you will one day come to 
great things. Now go in search of 
some Madeira—mind, no vile Cape— 
and bring it to me at the top table.’ 

‘Certainly.’ And the youth went 
to do his superior’s bidding, agree- 
ing within himself that Imlay was 
an uncommonly jolly fellow, and 
“2-* devilish deep dog. 

aking his seat by Helen’s side, 
may paid her every possible atten- 
tion, but in a way that was perfectly 
new to her. He did not offer her 
gallant services, but took her rather 
under his patriarchal guardianship. 
Still this air of protection was accom- 
panied by a noiseless and apparently 
unintended recognition of her many 
attractions that was most delicious 
to the guileless child, after the 
rather severe schoolmastering that 
had preceded it. 

He led her to talk about her 
home pursuits, and in all she said 
not only manifested interest, but 
evinced a practical sympathy. Helen 
had tried modelling in wax. ‘ Ah, 
now what tools do you use? When 
I first tried my hand at it, I took 
the broad ones; but I soon found 
that slow and sure with pointed 
instruments was the way.’ Helen 
mentioned her flowers: her com- 
panion was with her immediately 
in her garden and greenhouse, en- 
tering into all the minutiae of flori- 
culture with a zeal that would have 
gained him Abraham Machall’s es- 
teem, had he been within hearing. 

All this attention Imlay paid 
without at all neglecting the duties 
of politeness to other ladies to 
whom he had been introduced, 
or making her in any way con- 
spicuous. Buf®when he left her 
side to say a few words to one of 
these other favoured beings, Helen 
discerned an approach to careless 
indifference in his manner not ex- 
hibited to her. 

Yes, Miss Helen discerned it; 
and she had never seen her hero 
until that very evening! 

* Your father,’ Imlay said to her, 
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when the hands of veracious clocks 
were pointing to three o’clock of 
the morning, ‘ has favoured me with 
an invitation to Hinchbrook. He 
promises me some rare hunting.’ 

* You like hunting ?’ 

* How can you ask ?” 

‘You hod tell me how and why 
you like it; there are many reasons 
for finding pleasure in it. I like to 
see them break cover, and have no 
objection to a short run, though 'tis 
of course the run that men care 
most for; but the death I cannot 
bear; I was in at one once, and 
never wish to be again.’ 

‘ The chase is the great sport, but 
I must own I like to get my game.’ 

The man’s black eyes looked au- 
daciously mirthful as he spoke thus. 

Helen was fluttered, but knew 
not why. 

‘Here is the good father again 
looking for you, but I wont give you 
up till you are in your carriage.’ 

Immediately Armitage and his 
wife and daughter had been rolled 
off the ragged pavement of the 
borough streets, and were on the 
smooth turnpike road to Hinch- 
brook, he oak his lady fell into easy 
slumber in their respective corners 
of the vehicle, leaving Helen to con- 
templation. 

In the riot of the rooms of enter- 
tainment all had to Helen been 
quiet. Save that now and then she 
had been conscious of the exhila- 
rating music, she had heard only 
one voice. Now, earthly noise, the 
rumble of the wheels and the clear 
steps of the horses on the hard road, 
struck her as sound does the ear 
after prolonged silence. 

She thought—ay, o’er what wide 
fields did truant fancy lightly skim ? 
Not so far, nor so fast, good reader. 
She asked herself but this one ques- 
tion, and in doing so some thousand 
times in as many different forms, 
she found ample occupation for her 
mind, till she was raised by her 
little maid, more dead with fatigue 
than alive with love, into her most 
grateful bed. The question was— 
* Will he come to-morrow ?’ 


CHapteR XX. 
MAJOR EDWARD IMLAY FINISHES 
THE EVENING. 


After the great people took their 
departure, the dances became more 
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wild and the flirtations more fear- 
less. Helen’s glory had departed 
from the scene—a fact that was 
lamented by none less than Miss 
Betts, a leather-cutter’s daughter, 
who wore blue, and was allowed to 
look well. Miss Betts was a fortune 
—£20,000 at least. She was con- 
sequently esteemed a beauty, and 
treated as such. Many offers had 
she had, and many men had she 
scornfully rejected. An ambitious 
curate, who had no objection to 
£20,000 and a wife, had sighed 
for her; a navy captain had been 
desperate after her; young surgeons 
without number, after pursuing her 
for a time, had spoken vaguely of 
the power of hydrocyanic acid to 
deprive the human frame of anima- 
tion. But Miss Betts had accepted 
noone. The men could not under- 
stand it. The young ladies said 
Chloe Betts did not know her own 
mind, and they did not think she 
meant wrong. The matrons of 
Bentley said Chloe was ambitious— 
too ambitious; and, they were afraid, 
loved money. 

Notwithstanding a vast amount 
of smouldering malevolence, the 
Bentleyites believed in Miss Betts 
—a faith the newly-arrived officers 
were quite ready to declare an 
orthodox one; for a dozen of those 
gallant creatures surrounded the 
beauty, and did her homage. 

Imlay stopped out the latest of 
the merriment, and when it was 
within an hour of dawn, walked 
into barracks in company with his 
martial colleagues. 

Cornet Horton suggested that 
they should adjourn to his rooms, 
and have a cigar and soda-water and 
brandy to prepare them for sleep. 


‘Have weed? — devilish good 
*de-ar!’ said the muscular lieu- 
tenant. 


And every one said it was a 
devilish good ‘’de-ar.. How far 
their opinion was just may be 
questioned. Bodily exertion and 
immense quantities of champagne 
had so exhausted them they could 
hardly keep their eyes open. The 
cigars and brandy, they knew from 
experience, too dearly purchased 
and too little profited by, would, 
instead of making them more dis- 
oer to sleep, excite them to rest- 
essness. But there is so subtle and 
exquisite a pleasure in sitting in a 
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state of stupid madness, with fumes 
of tobacco irritating bloodshot eyes, 
and laughing frantically as chanti- 
cleer heralds the advent of to-mor- 
row, as the jocose reveller calls it, 
that no man, with health not totally 
ruined, can be reasonably expected 
to withhold himself from the indul- 
gence. 

‘Take some brandy,’ Horton says 
to Imlay, when the materials for 
finishing the evening have been put 
on the table in the cornet’s rooms. 

‘I prefer hollands and water,’ 
Imlay answers, taking a most bac- 
chanalian draught from a tumbler 
in which there is nothing but cold 
water. 

The rest are brimming their glasses 
with a manifest relish of their drink. 
They are all aware of Imlay’s stra- 
tagem to spare his head in the morn- 
ing, and think it like him—cunning 
—deuced clever; but they have not 
the inclination or the strength to 
follow his example. 

‘ Very nice hollands,’ says Imlay, 
putting his glass on the table. 

‘You deep old devil!’ says the 
Honourable Reginald Percy, captain 
in his Majesty’s service. 

* Deuced deep!’ the room says 
in consenting cokes 

Imlay accepted the applause with 
an expression of gratification. ‘I 
drank such a lot of wine at supper, 
I must be cautious.’ 

‘ You never forget to be that.’ 

‘Give us a song, Imlay,’ roars a 
voice from the far end of the table. 

‘Yes, Imlay, a song, there’s a 
good fellow!’ every one joins in 
the request. 

‘ Anything to keep the thin 
going,’ he assents readily. ‘ Whic 
shall it be—‘ The Payrsley-bed,’ or 
* Polly Downs’ ?” 

A general cry rises for ‘ Billy 
Ruff.” ‘Oh, yes, give us ‘ Billy 
Ruff.’’ 

‘I shall have to black my face.’ 

* Here’s a cork, and here’s a short 
clay. Pull off your scarlet, and 
turn up your shirt-sleeves.’ 

‘ Well, if you wish it, I will e’en 
make a blackguard of myself, and 
be hung to-morrow.’ 

The compliant companion by a 
few rapid strokes with the burnt 
cork makes the most perfect change 
in his appearance. A lock of hair 
is pulled raggedly over his forehead 
so as to obscure his eyes, some 
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burnt cork gives his face and hands 
a filth-begrimed hue, his shirt is open 
at the breast and sleeves, a wide- 
awake is stuck on one side of his 
head, and he holds a blackened cla 
pipe in his mouth. Thus catienels 
e staggers up to the table with 
well-feigned intoxication—even the 
drunken gentlemen round the table 
wonder how he can do it so well— 
and commences a startling ditty. 

Billy Ruff is supposed to be on 
the eve of capital punishment, and 
with eternity opening before him 
turns round in a philosophical tem- 

rand comments on the contracted 

eld of time that is closing behind. 
It is needless to say that Mr. Billy 
Ruff has no very exalted opinion of 
human institutions. The particulars 
of the song we need not give. Were 
we to do so, our fair readers would 
be as surprised and shocked as gentle 
Helen would have been, had some 
magic power conveyed her from her 
quiet bed at Hinchbrook to the room 
of carousal in the Bentley barracks. 

As a rule, a man cannot be guilty 
of a greater folly than that of being 
buffoon to a convivial party. The 
applause so gained may be sweet at 
the time, and on the part of the 

ivers sincere; but the laughers of 
the last night usually have distant 
and supercilious faces in the morn- 
ing, when they meet the comic ge- 
nius in the clear sunlight. 

Imlay however never suffered any 
of the usual ill effects of comic ex- 
travagance. He went just far enough 
to win the plaudits and gratitude of 
his audience, but never beyond that 
point, so as to be the object of their 
contempt. 

His usual tone was easy, but 
strictly gentlemanly; perhaps at 
times too frigid and formal to merit 
the first epithet just given it. No 
one ever dreamt of taking a liberty 
with him, even in his most careless 
moments. 

On finishing his abandoned song 
he returned from the ruffian to the 
collected, well-trained gentleman, 
with as startling quickness as that 
with which he had assumed the re- 
volting character. 

After a little chat about horses 
and the meets for the next week, he 
took his leave of the party, the first 
to depart, as also the only one who 
did so in a state of sobriety. 
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‘'Gad!’ said he, as he looked at 
his features, and examined his com- 
plexion by his toilet-glass before 
slipping into bed, ‘ ’tis all very well 
iatulgeng in punch and brandy till 
daybreak when you are young; but 
a man of my years cannot stand it. 
Time has been merciful as yet, but 
goodnature must not be imposed 
upon. I am not a chicken any 
longer, and I ought to be thinking 
of settling in life. Why should not 
the little blonde of Hinchbrook be 
my game? Good eyes she has, and 
in her way she is a perfect thing! 
There could, too, be no great obsta- 
cle in the way. Age? Pshaw! I 
don’t look more than thirty. For- 
tune? Well, old Calico must drop 
soon, and then I shall have four 
thousand a-year. Family? Ay, 
I'll be bound the old man is as 
poone as a peer. Still he might 
be got round. It’s a kind of thing 
that would suit me very well. Iam 
not the man I used to be; ‘tis the 
last thing I should tell any one else, 
but my stomach is not what it was, 
and my spirits are not always buoy- 
ant; it’s time that I should settle. 
Now what I want over and above a 
respectable wife is position in a good 
hunting county, and here the thing 
seems made soln IfI get Hinch- 
brook and what remains of the es- 
tate, my four thousand a-year at old 
Cottonsilk’s death will put me very 
nicely with the world, especially as 
in that case I should be, to a certain 
extent, the representative, the Jocum 
tenens of the old family of Lowe. 
T'll think about it. As to my chance 
of success with the lovely being her- 
self, from what I cen see 'tis not a 
bad one. Uglier men than I have 
done better! And there is no woman 
80 easily won by a man who has a 
fair share of nerve, as a girl who has 
not been often besieged. Son. body 
says so in a novel—that’s wh re I 
got the notion. Fiddle, about the 
delicacy of a very young maiden 
being a hindrance to a suitor! A 
woman who has not been hardened 
by a London season is so timid she'll 
do just what she is told, and bless 
the man who sends nervousness to 


. the right-about and gives the word 


of command.’ 

No dreams disturbed the slumbers 
of the chivalric knight. When he 
closed his eyes he made up his mind 
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to sleep for eight hours without a 
break—and he always did what he 
intended. 

The next day his bright eye and 
fresh face struck his companions of 
the previous night’s debauch with 
feelings of surprise and envy. That 
little world in which Imlay moved 
could not help, even in their admi- 
ration, envying him to a certain ex- 
tent. He was so complete, such a 
thorough gentleman, a master of 
every manly accomplishment, and 
‘such a smooth old sinner!’ 





Cuaprer XXI. 
MAJOR IMLAY MAKES HIS GAME. 


As was before intimated, this hero- 
worship of the younger oflicers 
of Imlay’s regiment towards him 
was just in itself, but the devotees 
were all in error when they alleged 
the cause of that which they adored. 

Imlay was a brilliant man—his 
life was one of successful action— 
but there was no stratagem, no de- 
sign in it, though it was for inge- 
nuity that all men gave him credit. 
He was a specimen of the highly- 
educated English gentleman. Every- 
thing was done by him according to 
a rule taught him by some master ; 
but so taught him, so thoroughly 
introduced into his being, that he 
acted on it unconsciously. 

Had he been educated by a great 
mind for high things, he would have 
been a noble man. But unfortu- 
nately he had been reared by little- 
ness for the achievement of only 
small things. 

His deliberations on his prospects, 
and the advisability of uniting him- 
self to the ancient house of Hinch- 
brook, terminated in a decision that 
he would marry Helen. That was 
the very term he used when giving 
utterance to his resolve in solitude. 
There was no uncertainty—no wa- 
vering ; it was not ‘I will make love,’ 
or ‘try to wed,’ but, ‘ Yes, it must 
be right! I'll marry her!’ 

‘Courage!’ he said to himself; 
‘Courage! nay, rather caution 


with pers and mamma—make love 
fiercely at the right times, when it 
is not seen by the proud old man, 
nor is the object of discussion to a 
roomful of busy-bodies. The girl 
will be easily dealt with. Gad! I've 
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a with dolls often enough to 
ow how they are made.’ 

The necessity for this secresy 
would not have been apparent to 
most men ; but Imlay had formeda 
most correct estimate of old Lowe’s 
character. He saw that the cordial 
manner of Armitage’s invitation to 
him to visit Hinchbrook arose from 
feelings that would rather restrain 
than promote intimacy, if the vene- 
rable man should be informed that 
his daughter was an object of more 
than admiration on the part of a 
man of no noble descent. 

It was the soldier, the sports- 
man, the kindly gentleman that 
pressed Imlay to visit Hinchbrook : 
not the proud and poor representa- 
tive of an ancient family, not the 
ambitious father. 

‘Don’t be in such a hurry to 
speak to your father!’ Imlay said 
to Helen, one fair and balmy March 
morning. ‘You are mistaken if 
you think we shall have no difficulty 
with him.’ 

‘Why ?’ cried Helen. 

This conversation took place after 
breakfast on the terrace. 

‘Ah! you may well ask why; 
but then you are a partial judge. 

‘You're a soldier—a soldier of 
repute! You are : 

mlay smiled as he finished the 
sentence. 

‘The son of a base-born man, and 
penniless, save in the goodwill of 
an old shopkeeper.’ 

‘But my father cannot refuse! 
He never refused me anything— 

ou mistrust without knowing 





m. 

‘ Well, if ’tis to gratify you, my 
darling child,’ Imlay said, as if 
petting a daughter, ‘I will try him 
this evening when we are over our 
wine. Only, one promise ?’ 

‘What is it ?’ 

‘You must make up your mind 
to act the hypocrite.’ 

‘That I have been for a long 
time,’ Helen cried, with a biush of 
something akin to shame, as she 
rapidly reviewed the two previous 
months. 

‘You don’t repent having been 
what you have been for my 
sake ? 

‘ God knows I do not.’ 

‘Well, you must promise that 
whatever may be the result of my 
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talk with the father this evening, 
you will not let him kiow you are 
aware of it. All I shall ask of him, 
this first time, is permission to con- 
sider the honour of your love as 
possible.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ Helen assented. 

She was fast caught in his toils. 

‘See, there are the horses waiting 
—the dogs too are coming from the 
kennel. I must hasten to your 
father. I cannot ask for one kiss 
before parting, for the daylight 
would spread your secret abroad.’ 

When Helen was by herself her 
little breast heaved with emotion 
and her head throbbed. Was all 
this subterfuge right? She would 
write to Marion and tell her all, 
that is, if Edward would give her 
leave to do so. Nay, she did not 
call her love by the name of Ed- 
ward, or by any endearing diminu- 
tive; in her inmost breast it was 
Major Imlay. 

She tried to collect her thoughts, 
but without success. Her fancy 
wandered to the hunting field, and 
daring leaps that her hero took 
without a muscle of his firm face 
moving or its colour changing. 

‘We are alone, sir,’ Imlay said 
that evening to Armitage, as they 
were sitting over their claret. 

‘ Not such a bad solitude either,’ 
the old man said with a laugh. 
‘ Fill your glass.’ 

The command was obeyed, and 
Imlay thought as he trimmed his 
bumper, ‘ It must come now, or not 
at all. If he has two more glasses, 
it wont be safe to start the subject.’ 

‘I was going, sir, to draw your 
attention to a subject that I have 
much diffidence in proposing, but 
which I cannot, however daring 
you or others may conceive my 
conduct to be, prevail on myself 
to hide from you any longer.’ 

‘ What is it?’ Armitage asked. 

‘ May I, sir, beg your kind for- 
bearance when I tell you that your 
lovely daughter has taken such 
hold on my affections, that I cannot 
restrain myself from telling you 
openly of it, and asking if 1 may 
be permitted to cherish my new, 
and I am aware ambitious, hope?’ . 

This address was very sincere— 
it was jist what Imlay felt to 
Armitage, in the presence of ‘the 
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latter, and therefore he said it. It 
was very skilful of him to feel so. 

Armitage appreciated the re- 
spectful manner of his companion, 
but said quickly and firmly, ‘ You 
see, yourself, that this thought must 
not be entertained. For you per- 
sonally I have a warm regard, and 
your frank, gentlemanly spirit in 
telling me thus early of your wishes 
Tam capable of understanding. But 
I need not remind you that-—’ 

‘That you and I are divided by 
a majestic river of lineage.’ 

‘Do not make it necessary for 
me to remind you of such a divi- 
sion,’ the kindly man replied, with an 
expression of most feeling courtesy, 
to soften the effect of his firmness ; 
‘we are of the same profession.’ 

Imlay bit his lips, and remained 
silent for a few minutes. 

Armitage filled his glass to the 
brim, and cooled his lips with 
wine. 

‘Sir, I thank you most earnestly 
for speaking so decidedly, and at 
the same time so very considerately,’ 
Imlay broke silence by saying; ‘I 
may trespass further on such kind- 
ness.’ 

* My dear Imlay !’ 

‘ Try to forget what I have said ; 
anyhow, let the matter rest alone 
with us. In justice to myself, no 
less than to you and the accom- 
plished and lovely lady who was 
the cause of this conversation, I 
shall not visit your hospitable house 
again for a few months, but I trust 
you see no reason for being desirous 
that I should altogether discontinue 
a friendship of which I am natu- 
rally most proud.’ 

Armitage was emphatic in his 
assurances that he should be very 
sorry if Imlay were a less frequent 
visitor at Hinchbrook on account of 
anything that had taken place. 

‘You will then still hold your 
peneeee of riding back with me to 

entley to-morrow, and dining 
with ‘us.’’ 

‘ Assuredly. My dear fellow, you 
talk as if I was otherwise than 
pleased with your honourable and 
soldier-like conduct.’ 

Thus ended Imlay’s first—and, 
as it turned out, last—attempt to 
win by reason and fair means the 
father-in-law he was desirous of. 
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The family retired to rest earlier 
than usual that evening. Imlay 
sipped-a cup of tea in the drawing- 
room, asked, for form’s sake, Helen 
to sing, but did not urge her when 
she had sung one song to proceed to 
a second. He turned from the piano, 
and discussed horses with his host. 

There was no inducement to pro- 
long the misery into the night. Mrs. 
Lowe and Helen vanished at an early 
hour, and the gentlemen did not re- 
main long after them, but separated 
for their respective apartments. 

Before he committed his head to 
his pillow, Imlay opened the win- 
dow of his bedroom, which was on 
the groundfloor, and stepped out 
through it,into the garden. It was 
a fresh, starlit evening. The soldier 
did not pause to moralise on the deep 
blue vault of heaven, or the sleep- 
ing flowers of the garden, but passed 
quickly to the south terrace. 

‘Ah, Helen!’ he said, putting his 
hand on the closely-wrapped figure 
of that lady, who stood waiting his 
coming on the terrace walk. ‘ You 
here before me? I could not manage 
to come sooner. My darling, how 
good it is of you to meet me here!’ 

He gave her as he spoke a pas- 
sionate embrace. 

‘What did papa say?’ Helen asked 
in a whisper. 

‘What I told you he would, my 
dear! Butare we sure of not being 
overheard here? Where is mam- 
ma’s bedroom ?” 

‘At the other side of the house. 
Tell me all.’ 

Imlay complied, and as he finished 
his relation said, ‘ Now I must leave 
you, not only for the night, but you 
must make up your mind to not see- 
ing me at all for a long time.’ 

‘Don’t say so—you cannot 
mean it?” 

‘Tis as cruel for me to have to 
say it as for you to hear it.’ 

Poor Helen could not reply with 
the lips—she fell on her lover's 
neck, and burst into tears. 

‘Nay, nay, don’t weep, darling. 
Ihave been thinking only of you, 
and for you, since we were here 
this morning. The only way to keep 
the peace with your father was to 


deceive him into a belief that you 
were ignorant of my feelings towards 
— , and to propose visiting here 


ess frequently. 
VOL. LI. 


ut we will meet 
NO. CCCVI. 
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—we shall find opportunities to see 
each other. You do not think that 
T shall neglect a summons to ride to 
a certain point of the country, if in- 
vited to do so by a friend we both 
know of? Eh, Helen?’ 

‘Do say you will manage to see 
me,’ Helenimplored. ‘ Don’t leave 
me ; I shall die if you do.’ 

‘There, there, pet! I have the 
invitation now, and you shall see if 
I do not accept it. Only we must 
be very cautious, my love ; you must 
wear a bright face, say you are 
thinking of your racoons when you 
are thinking of me, and that you 
have been writing to your cousin 
when you have been writing to—’ 
He paused, and then added, ‘ Wont 
you finish the sentence ?” 

‘I will write, of course,’ the child 
said simply. ‘And may I not write 
about you, too, to cousin Marion ?” 

‘ Dear me, no.’ 

‘ Why not?’ 

‘We must keep our secret to our- 
selves for a time. Indeed if you 
are troublesome on this you'll make 
me angry.’ 

Helen laughed and trembled too. 

‘What are you laughing at?’ 

J veiled how you would show 
your anger.’ 

‘Have you never seen any one 
angry ?” 

‘Not with me. Last year papa 
was furious with my little groom, 
Peter, because he did not keep my 
pony quiet while I was mounting, 
so that I got a tumble.’ 

‘ Well, what did he do?’ 

‘He took him up in his hand like 
a cricket ball, and dashed him to 
the ground. But you would not 
treat me so? You would not hurt 
te little pet? You would not 

reak me in pieces ?’ 

Imlay assured her of the impos- 
sibility of his ever wishing to hurt 
her; and then he sent her to bed 
with a kiss on either cheek. 

‘ Stolen interviews ought not to be 
protracted beyond a few minutes,’ 
the wary man observed to himself 
as his mistress withdrew. 

‘And now,’ he added, when she 
was fairly indoors, ‘I will light a 
cigar, and smoke it under old Lowe’s 
window. The ingenuousness of the 
proceeding will make them think me 
the last man in the world to kiss their 
daughter without their permission.’ 

YY 
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POSSIBILITIES OF AN AMERICO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 


A® alliance between America and 
Russia — the country which 
claims to be the model republic (a 
just claim, too, considering the fate 
of all other republican governments 
in modern times), and the country 
whose pride and essence it is to be 
the stand-point and bulwark of des- 
potism—an alliance of America with 
semi-barbarous Russia, against civi- 
lized England and France—the idea 
seems monstrous and incredible ! 
And yet, though the probabilities 
of such an alliance have been openly 
discussed or attracted general atten- 
tion within a year or two only, its 
possibility has not escaped the notice 
of acute thinkers at a much more 
remote period. Among various 
political speculators whohavetouched 
on this topic, we shall merely instance 
that shrewd observer of human na- 
ture, Judge Haliburton, who alluded 
not obscurely to such a possibility at 
least fifteen years ago; though the 
subsequent phases of French politics 
have introduced into the subject 
complications which neither he nor 
any one else could then foresee. 


Tn all political reasonings, & priori 


theoretical conclusions are dan- 
gerous or impossible. However 
consistent in the abstract they may 
be, interest, passion, cr even the 
accident of personal caprice, intro- 
duce endless practical modifications 
of them. Theory cost the Stuarts 
their throne; theory has been the 
bane of almost all modern French 
politicians. What can be a greater 
theoretical anomaly than a slave- 
holding republic? Or what amount 
of abstract reasoning could lead us 
to the almost invariable conclusion 
of historical experience, that a re- 
public tyrannizes over its colonies 
and dependencies? Who could 
have supposed beforehand that the 
head of the Romish Church would 
be invaded, besieged, imprisoned, 
by his co-religionists and theoretical 
subjects? Yet every well-informed 
schoolboy knows how 
The black bands came over 
The mountains of snow ; 
With Bourbon, the rover, 
They crossed the broad Po. 


Bourbon, the rover, was a Ro- 
manist ; so were the majority of his 


soldiers marching upon the Eternal 
City. 
Her streets were all gory, 
Her Tiber all red, 
And her teniples so hoary 
Did clang with their tread— 


the tread of Catholic soldiers 
seizing the kingdom, and seeking 
the life of their spiritual sovereign. 
And in later days it was N epcoen 
I., a soi-disant Romanist, who put 
under restraint the Pontiff of the 
Romish Church, from which re- 
straint England, the foremost 
champion of the Protestant faith, 
helped to release him. Still more 
recently the same locality furnished 
a different but no less striking illus- 
tration of our proposition, when the 
new French speliie put down the 
new Roman republic to re-instate 
an absolute ruler. 

If, therefore, we remark a decided 
pro-Russian sympathy on the part 
of any large or influential portion of 
the Lowen eople, however in- 
consistent or abhorrent the idea of 
such a union may appear, no such 
reflection shoukd hinder us from 
examining the causes of that sym- 
pathy, and the probabilities of its 
urther development. 

Now the existence of this sym- 
pethy is a glaring fact not to be 
enied or overlooked by any one 
conversant with American affairs. 
What, then, are its causes P 

They may be generally classed 
under two broad heads; first, 
sources of positive dislike to the 
Anglo-French alliance; secondly, 
reasons negatively of non-aversion, 
or positively of inclination towards 
Russia. 

The ill-feeling prevalent among a 
large class of the American popula- 
tion towards England is an old and 
melancholy story, too familiar, 
alas! to the best disposed men of 
both countries. It is a sad instance 
of the sins of the fathers being 
visited upon the children. We will 
not dwell upon it now, our attention 
being more particularly demanded 


_ by the recent remarkable change of 


feeling on the part of America to- 
wards France, a change the extent 
of which is probably not appre- 
ciated in Western Europe, even in 
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the country which is the direct 
object of it. 

The friendship of America and 
France, which dates from the days 
of Franklin and Lafayette, from t. 
first existénce of the former nation, 
in fact, continued with scareely an 
interruption down to 1852. It is 
true that the Federal party, and 
Washington himself, had no strong 
proclivity that way — rather the 
reverse, indeed. But the Federalists 
were soon overwhelmed and politi- 
cally annihilated, and their suc- 
cessors in opposition, the Whigs, 
did not inherit their anti-Gallican 
tendencies. A cordial sympathy 
between the two countries, stronger 
at some times than at others, some- 
times clouded but never broken, 
prevailed until the establishment of 
the present French régime. Since 
then the American popular senti- 
ment has undergone a complete 
change, which is nevertheless sus- 
ceptible of obvious and sufficient 
explanation. 

Ihe dynasty of Louis Philippe 
was exceedingly popular in America. 
As a fugitive prince he had been 
cherished and respected there; as a 
king he had gratefully remembered 
the scene of his early wanderings ; 
and it was generally believed (with 
what foundation we are unable to 
say) that he had given a practical 
proof of his belief in American insti- 
tutions by making large purchases 
of real estate in more than one of 
the Atlantic cities. Americans 
were always well received at his 
court, and in return, those of his 
family who visited the western 
shores of the Atlantic were re- 
ceived with every manifestation of 
honour; it may be observed, too, 
that they seem to have enjoyed their 
reception in simple good faith, and 
to have entered into no calculations 
on the feasibility of bombarding 
New York, or the best place for 
landing an invading force in the 
vicinity of Boston. A Franco- 
American alliance against the 
other civilized powers was the dream 
of many French and many Ame- 
rican politicians during a con- 
siderable portion of the Orleans 
reign. The King’s ministers were 
generally philo - Americans, and 
among the most zealous and osten- 
tatious admirers of the King and 
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his court was usually to be found 
the American ambassador. All 
sorts of republican functionaries, 
from General Cass down to Consul 
Grund, joined in chanting the praises 
of the Monarch of July. No 
Spanish - marriage question inter- 
fered to disturb these friendly rela- 
tions; and the slight ee 
difficulties of 1836 were soon ad- 
justed and forgotten. 

When, therefore, the present Em- 

ror signalized his advent to power 

y a direct act of hostility and per- 
secution toward the Orleans family, 
it was inevitable that the Americans, 
who are a people of strong personal 
attachments (this must never be 
lost sight of in any speculations con- 
cerning them), should, ipso facto, 
conceive a strong dislike towards 


After this it may seem paradoxical 
when we go on to state that the 
French Emperor is also unpopular 
in America for having put down the 
French republic. Yet this is 
strictly true. For the idea preva- 
lent among the mass of the Ameri- 
can people was somewhat to this 
effect, that the Orleans dynasty was 
avery good thing in its time, but 
destined to make room for some- 
thing better—namely, a republic. 
We do not stopto discuss the ra- 
tionality of such an*idea; we only 
note its existence as a well-ascer- 
tained fact. Even the wiser Ameri- 
cans, who saw from the first what a 
ricketty and unworkable affair the 
Republic of ’48 was, were disgusted 
with the manner of its extinction. 
This the English reader can per- 
fectly appreciate, since a similar 
feeling, — as strong, was all but 
universal in England at the time. 
Since then, to be sure, there has 
been a great change, but who shall 
say how far the flattering attitude 
assumed by his Majesty towards 
England has been instrumental in 
producing it? In America, no such 
modifying cause having intervened, 
the original sentiment of dislike re- 
mains in full force. 

But moreover the Emperor had 
an antecedent transatlantic unpopu- 
larity. He too, when a Prince, had 
been an exile in America. His so- 
journ there lasted only a few months, 

ut in that short time he contrived 
to accumulate a most undesirable 

xrx2 
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reputation. Various reasons have 
been assigned for this; among 
others it is alleged that one of his 
numerous cousins was travelling 
through the United States about the 
same time, and that some of his 
escapades were put down to the dis- 
credit of the Napoleon. Be this as 
it may, it is certain that, while some 
members of the family—such as the 
Murats, and the late Count de Sur- 
villiers (Joseph), not to mention the 
American branch of the Jeromes— 
have always enjoyed a high degree 
of respect and popularity in Ame- 
rica, the present Raper left be- 
hind him a very differeut impression. 
In short, when we affirm that he is 
more unpopular, personally, on the 
other side of the ocean, than the 
late King was popular, we are say- 
ing a great deal, but not a whit 
more than the truth. 

Whether it be the case or not 
that the Emperor, fully sensible of 
this feeling, has not been slow to 
retaliate it; that he is personally 
ill-inclined towards the American 
republic, and that his court gene- 
rally manifests a disposition toslight 
the American visitors and residents 
in Paris, whether in a private or 
public capacity, — whether this be 
so or not (and we do not pretend to 
have the means of coming to an ac- 
curate decision on this point of fact), 
it is certain that a very general im- 
pression to this effect prevails in 
America—an impression so strong 
that its consequences are tantamount 
to what those of the reality would be. 

That the French refugees in Ame- 
rica do their best to aggravate this 
state of feeling will naturally occur 
to the reader. Still more embittered 
are the Italian exiles, but theirs is a 
hostility not merely to the Emperor, 
but to the whole French name and 
nation, ever since the last French 
interference in Italian affairs. These 
Red Republicans however, whether 
French or Italian, are so compara- 
tively few in number, and so posi- 
tively insignificant in the elements 
of political strength, that their in- 
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fluence would amount to nothing on 
any question where they met with 
serious opposition ; but, meeting no 
such opposition, their voices help to 
swell the public clamour in one di- 
rection.* 

The Cuban questionmight perhaps 
be astiooel here, but its more 
appropriate place seems to be under 
our second head. 

We come then to the motives, 
negative or positive, directly influ- 
encing the Americans with reference 
to Russia. First of all, as to the 
negative, is the important considera- 
tion that the two governments have 
never had the slightest difficulty, 
either on questions of national 
policy or individual right. No 
American citizen has ever had a 
complaint to make against the 
Russians. No diplomatist in off, 
in or oi, ever gave an American 
statesman the opportunity of fur- 
nishing a pendant to the Hulse- 
mann letter on the Kosta corre- 
spondence. And while the Allies 
have often either threatened to come, 
or actually come, into collision with 
the United States on their own side 
of the Atlantic, Russia has removed 
all suspicion of such danger on her 
part at the only possible point of 
contact, by voluntarily offering to 
sell her American territory at no 
extravagant price. Nor has the 
Sclavonic Empire ever interfered 
with the annexatory tendencies of 
the Western Republic. On the 
contrary, she has rather encouraged 
them. Division of the spoils is 
exactly her favourite principle. 
‘ You take Egypt, and let me take 
Turkey,’ mar bee language to Eng- 
land. ‘ You take Cuba, or what- 
ever else you like in this hemi- 
sphere, and let me take what I like 
in the other,’ is her language to 
America. 

But it is not by absence of offence 
alone that Russia has sought to con- 
ciliate the Americans. She has 
made the most positive advances, 
and spared no efforts to flatter and 
eajole them, nationally and indi- 


* It may be suspected that we are guilty of an omission in not noticing here 
another class of expatriated patriots, the Irish refugees or emigrants, whose blatant 


hostility would naturally lead them to assail England s ally. 


But we are convinced 


that the bark (or bray) of this class of agitators is very much worse than their bite, 
and that, though a desire to catch Irish votes may lead many demagogues to treat 
them with an absurd amount of deference, their real influence on the foreign policy 
of the country bears a very small ratio to the noise they make. 
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vidually, in even the most trivial 
details. When the late Russian 
minister at Washington was about 
to marry an American lady, and 
sent to President Van Buren (pre- 
cisely as he did to his own Sovereign) 
to ask permission, he knew perfectly 
well—as well as the President him- 
self—that no such permission was 
required: it was only a refined 
artifice to put the Americans in 
ood humour with themselves. 
Dicey American of the least im- 
portance or oe that has pene- 
trated into Russia, has been received 
in the most gracious manner; and 
the language of the late Czar was 
always exactly of the kind that 
would best bear the reporting it 
was morally certain to experience. 
‘Your government and mine are 
the only possible ones in the world. 
Yours will do for an enlightened 
pee. My —_ are not so en- 
ightened, and therefore I have to 
take care of them;’ and so forth, 
and so forth—an interminable quan- 
tity of that ‘soft sawder’ which 
Brother Jonathan, like Jacques Bon- 
homme, is none the less ready to 
swallow himself, because he is skil- 
ful in administering it to others. 
But this is only a small portion of 
the operation. Russian agents, and 
these agents often American citizens, 
are scattered all over the Union. 
The venal portion of the American 
ress was made sure of from the 
eginning. Such bargains are not 
easy to expose with mathematical 
certainty, being in their very nature 
deeds of darkness; but the columns 
of the New York Herald, for in- 
stance, contain internal evidence 
which makes us as sure of its pur- 
chase as if we had seen the hard 
dollars counted down, and the ‘ head 
devil’ putting his signature to the 
receipt. e may allude to the 
readiness with which any print that 
takes the side of the Allies is accused 
of being subsidized by the British 
overnment, as no insignificant col- 
ateral proof of our assertion. 
Finally—and this is, perhaps, the 
most potent of all the motives at 
work — Russia has with her the 
active sympathies of the slave in- 
terest. The position of this interest 
is one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena in the political world. The 
number of American slaveholders, 
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all told, is less than three hundred 

and fifty thousand. This oligarchy, 

placed amid a democracy of more 

than twenty millions, has directed 

and moulded the whole policy of 
the country, internal and external, 

for the last half century. It holds 

three millions of its countrymen in 

abject bondage. It has gathered 

around it twice that number as its 

accessories and abettors. It has 

almost invariably either bullied or 
outmaneeuvred the rest of the popu- 

lation (fourteen millions and more !) 

on all disputed questions. In every- 
thing except the one point of admit- 
ting slavery into California — an 
absurdity too gross even for them 
to insist on—the slaveholders have 
had their own way. They have 
made the Northerners their slave- 
catchers by act of Congress. They 
have altered and realtered the com- 
promises of their own devising to 
suit their increasing acquisitiveness. 
Their policy has constantly become 
more and mare aggressive. Feeling 
that public attention has been re- 
cently drawn to the ‘anomaly of so 
small a body exercising so great an 
influence in a democracy, their pre- 
sent aim is to increase their numbers. 
One of the desired means to this 
end is the acquisition of Cuba, itself 
only a step towards the reopening 
of the African slave-trade—a mea- 
sure unblushingly advocated within 
the past year by more than one 
southern newspaper. The Allies, 
who have abolished slavery through- 
out their dominions, are the natural 
antagonists of the American slave- 
holder; and in Russia, with her cor- 
responding ‘ institution’ of serfage, 
he finds his natural support. 

Such are some of the causes tend- 
ing to bring about an Americo-Rus- 
sian alliance, an event the possibility 
of which we cannot find terms strong 
enough to deprecate. The personal 
disposition which any man may en- 
tertain to the Americans is a matter 
of taste and opinion, but no man of 
average capacity and information 
can doubt the great resources and 
straightforward energy of that peo- 

ale. Their party earnestness, which 
in time of peace occasionally verges 
on a grotesque ferocity, becomes in 
time of war a terrific engine of de- 
struction to whatever stands in its 
Undignified as the conduct 


way. 
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of their politicians may sometimes 
appear, it must be owned that they 
are men thoroughly in earnest. 
They do not make a joke of public 
affairs, nor calculate the national 
interests as they would the chances 
of a horse race. The internal divi- 
sions of the United States are often 
relied on as a source of weakness, 
but the immediate effect of any 
strong external pressure always has 
been, and always will be, the tem- 
porary cessation of those differences. 

he Mexican war was a case in point. 
We have often thought that this 
war did not receive its due share of 
attention and reputation on the 
Eastern side of the Atlantic. There 
were certainly some noteworthy fea- 
tures exhibited during its progress ; 
the rapidity with which twice the 
number of volunteers demanded by 
Government sprang up, out of the 
earth as it were, like hosts of ancient 
fable; the courage and obstinacy 
which these volunteers evinced in 
battle against regular-troops; the 
promptness with which the invaders 
swarmed over and through the 
country to the destined point of 
attack, without pausing to deliberate 
on the amount of reinforcements it 
was necessary to wait for, or giving 
the enemy time to concentrate his 
resources. But the circumstance to 
which we would particularly call at- 
tention is this—that the war, though 
very unpopular with a large and re- 
spectable minority, was wnanimously 
—— from the moment it was 
fairly begun. It will be recollected 
that the value of California was an 
after discovery, which had occurred 
to no one at that time. The war 
was regarded as a measure tending 
directly to the aggrandisement of 
the slaveholding power, and was 
therefore disliked in the North. It 
was regarded as a personal device of 
Mr. Polk to make himself the name 
which most of his predecessors had 
already possessed when elevated to 
the presidential chair, and it was 
therefore opposed by all his political 
opponents, that is to say, by the 
entire strength of the Whig party. 
Yet when once the sword was drawn 
the whole country, without distine- 
tion of party or section, rose as one 
man to carry on the contest. A 
single statesman of reputation (Mr. 
Corwin, of Ohio) remained consis- 
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tent in his opposition—and thereby 
committed political suicide. 

Those who are accustomed to mea- 
sure strength only by the muster- 
rolls of standing armies, will natu- 
rally despise the small regular force 
of the United States. But the people 
are not unaware of their deficiency 
in this respect, nor unprepared for 
the consequences. During the dif- 
ficulty with France in 1836, it was 
a common remark among the masses, 
‘ For the first two years we shall be 
awfully whipped, ot after that—’ 
And with a similar tenacity of spirit 
would the Americans of to-day brave 
with their lilliputian army and scanty 
marine the combined forces of West- 
ern Europe. As to the effects of 
the supposed alliance on the Ameri- 
cans dimsiban, great as the shock 
would be to their material interests, 
for some years at least, that injury 
would be comparatively trifling to 
the moral consequences, which may 
be summed up in a single phrase— 
the supremacy of the slaveholding 
interest immovably established, and 
the country barbarized in conse- 
quence. 

We have drawn a gloomy picture. 
It is now our more ann duty to 
cast a glance at the bright side of 
the canvas. 

First, and above all, we have 
great confidence in the more intelli- 
gent, the more right-minded, the 
more moral and religious section of 
the American public. Let it be 
admitted that this section is in the 
minority; it is not therefore power- 
less. Much error has been —_ 
gated by copyists of De Tocqueville, 
about the tyranny and despotism of 
American majorities. What writers 
of this class love to repeat, may be 
true of very small minorities in con- 
fined localities; but the regular 
American minority, the ‘Opposition’ 
as we might call it, is very much 
the reverse of helpless. It has a 
constant source of strength in the 
possibility that it may become the 
majority, a possibility which tempo- 
rary and local triumphs ever and 
anon raise to the rank of a proba- 
bility. The so-called Democratic 


party, which claims to be the legi- 


timate descendant of the Jeffer- 
sonian, usually holds the reins of 
the federal government, but it is 
not retained in power by any over- 
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whelming preponderance of the 
popular voice. Even when it can 
enumerate a long list of states that 
have sustained it, a comparativel 
small difference in the vote of oak 
individual state would have pro- 
duced an opposite result. And 
scarcely is the new president settled 
in his place, when the mass of 
his supporters begin to split and 
throw off fragments. Every office 
filled leaves ninety-nine disappointed 
applicants for the one fortunate 
suitor, and thus one of the adminis- 
tration’s principal reliances becomes 
itself a cause of weakness. More- 
over, even with all the earnestness 
of American politics, there will 
always be a number of doubtful 
voters and adiaphorists who are 
inclined from one side to the other, 
and require to be looked after with 
continual vigilance. The demo- 
cratic tenure of power is in truth no 
sinecure. ‘Our party,’ observed a 
distinguished democratic politician 
to the writer of this article, ‘is often 
beaten in the intermediate congres- 
sional and state elections ; but when 
it comes to the end of the four years, 
and the presidential campaign, we 
generally contrive to be all right.’ 
The remark was true enough, but 
it involved more, perhaps, than the 
speaker thought of at the moment, 
the fact that the democratic party, 
in order to be ‘all right at the end 
of the four years,’ was obliged 
meanwhile to modify its policy, and 
make concessions to the enlightened 
public opinion and good sense of 
the country. Thus it was that 
President Polk laid down an wlti- 
matum in his inaugural message, 
which, if insisted on, must have ren- 
dered a war with England inevi- 
table; and afterwards admitted im- 
portant modifications of the ‘ indis- 
utable’ right. Thus too, President 
ierce has already been compelled 
to cut down materially the original 
programme of his foreign policy, to 
make a scape-goat of one unlucky 
envoy, aid to throw off sundry dis- 
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agreeable responsibilities upon some 
others. And at present we may be 
confident that any formal proposi- 
tion, tending to a Russian alliance, 
would unite all the materials of an 
opposition, no less numerous or for- 
midable because the old Whig 
party is disorganized. All the op- 
ponents of the President (no incon- 
siderable number of whom may 
now be found among his fellow 
democrats) will assail a measure 
which has received the stamp of his 
approbation. All the newly de- 
veloped and widely extended party 
of the Know Nothings will remember 
the farewell counsels of Washington, 
and protest against being entangled 
in a foreign alliance. All the free- 
soilism of the north will strain its 
every nerve to resist a policy which 
has for one of its leading motives 
and objects the annexation of Cuba, 
and the unlimited extension of slave 
territory. 

And this opposition will find a 

owerful support in the commercial 
interest. The magnitude of the 
commercial connexion between the 
American Republic and the nations 
of Western Europe is so well 
known that it weal be superfluous 
to enlarge upon it. True, if thena- 
tional honour were at stake this 
consideration would have little 
weight; but since the honour and 
reputation of the country lie so 
obviously the other way, we may 
reasonably hope that the claims of 
the mercantile interest will be heard 
and felt in their fullest extent, and 
will have no small share in persuad- 
ing America to preserve a safé, 
honest, and profitable neutrality. 

The limits of our allotted space 
are already reached, but we shall 
take an early opportunity of re- 
turning to the sales chiefly for 
the purpose of developing a supple- 
mental branch of it, and examining 
the influence of the English press 
on the American public, and its true 
policy and duty in reference to 
American affairs. C. A. B. 


“See 
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RECENT FRENCH LITERATURE.* 


REARY and dull as London has 
been for the last six months, 
Paris has, if possible, been drearier 


and duller. In London, notwith- 
standing the stagnation of trade, 
and the complaints of commercial 
men as to the hardness of the times, 
there has been no padlock placed on 
the mind of the nation. Men print 
and publish books, pamphlets, 
tracts, and newspapers, just as 
they have done for the last century 
and a half. In Paris—in gay, 
mocking, cynical, intelligent Paris— 
it is otherwise. There is a sharp 
and active police ; there is an Argus- 
eyed censorship ; and even within a 
few weeks, the most moderate, ac- 
complished, and learned of the Pa- 
risian editors—M. de Sacy, of the 
Débats—has been sent for by the 
authorities, and warned as to a cer- 
tain article that appeared in one 
of the best-conducted prints in 
Europe. In a country subject to 
80 severe a regume, ever new 
birth in the publishing wees is a 
nine days’ wonder ; above all, if a 
semblance of truth or independence 
is to be looked for at the hands 
of the writer or autobiographer. 
Hence it is that albeit the name of 
M. Dupin does not stand high as a 

litician, or as a person of very in- 
ependent feelings, yet the space he 
has filled for forty years in the eye 
of the French public ; the position 
which he has occupied at the bar ; 
in the Chamber; as counsel and 
adviser of Louis Philippe ; as attor- 
ney-general at the Court of Cassa- 
tion ; and, lastly, as president for 
many years off the Chamber of 
Deputies ; all conspire to give to his 
souvenirs a certain degree of in- 
terest. 

M. Dupin has now entered his 
seventy-third year, and for a period 
long beyond the recollection of 
middle-aged men played a promi- 
nent part among his own country- 
men. He is the eldest of three 
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brothers, and was born at Varzy, in 
the Nivernais, on the rst of Feb- 
ruary, 1783. He is the son of 
Charles André Dupin, formerly an 
advocate at the Parliaments of 
Paris, who afterwards was a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly, 
and of the Conseil des Anciens, and 
who subsequently filled the office of 
sous-préfet in the arrondissement in 
which he was born. Of the early 
studies of M. Dupin little is known, 
and he scarcely adds to the scanty 
information in the volume at pre- 
sent before us. It is believed that 
he never had any other master than 
his own father. The old advocate 
taught him the rudiments of Latin, 
the belles lettres, and philosophy ; 
and from his father’s lips too he 
learned the first principles of the 
exact sciences. n his sixteenth 
or seventeenth year, about 1799 or 
1800, he came to Paris, and for a 
time was maitre clerc to an avoué. 
A quarter of a century before— 
namely, in 1774—the elder Berryer, 
thefather of the great orator and bar- 
rister of that name recently elected a 
member of the French Academy, 
had entered at seventeen years of 
age asclerk to a Procureur au Parle- 
ment, who had a large business ;f so 
that there were not wanting among 
our neighbours, any more than 
among ourselves, examples of men 
rising into eminent barristers who 
had commenced in the offices of 
avoués or attorneys. Probably 
Dupin had no option but to begin 
in this humble sphere. From the 
2nd of September, 1789, the status 
of advocate had ceased to exist, and 
that order, which to use the words 
of D’Aguesseau, was aussi ancien 
que la magistrature, aussi noble que 
la vertu, aussi nécessaire que la 
justice, perished with other orders 
more ancient, if not so virtuous. 
By a law of the 14th of December, 
1790, the Défenseur officieux was 
substituted for the advocate. As 
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titles of nobility were abolished, the 
men of the movement saw no reason 
why the title of advocate should 
continue to exist. The decree 
declared that advocates were no 
longer advocates ; that they should 
not henceforth form an order or 
corporation, nor wear either robes, 
or a square cap, or a furred hood, 
or a professional costume. It 
is curious that the prohibition 
was pronounced under the presi- 
dency of one of the most cele- 
brated advocates, M. Thouret, of 
the Parlement of Rouen; and the 
reason of it has since been revealed 
by M. Fournel, in his History of 
the Order. Thus perished a body 
which counted nearly five hundred 
years of a brilliant existence, and 
whose renown was extended over 
Europe. The individuals who per- 
formed the functions of counsel 
henceforward were called hommes de 
loi; but Berryer the elder, in his 
memoirs, tells us, happily for their 
clients they had no right to demand 
a fee. Without previous study, 
without the necessary acquirement 
or experience, any man might em- 
brace a profession requiring accord- 
ing to our own Coke, vigenti anno- 
rum lucubrationes. Exposed to the 
competition of butchers, comedians, 
on and disfrocked priests, the 
old advocates shrank from the ex- 
ercise of their profession. Out of 
a roll of 600, not 50 appeared in 
the forum at a time when proscrip- 
tion or decapitation might have 
been the reward of a courageous 
exercise of duty. The eloquence of 
the French bar departed with its in- 
dependence. It was not till the 
government of the Directory had 
gained stability, in the year III. 
(1795), that the judicial power was 
re-organized, or that an independent 
exercise of his functions wasrestored 
to the French advocate. The dis- 
cipline of the order was however 
very imperfectly established, for 
Buonaparte entertained a strong 
prejudice against the profession. 
The independent and investigating 
spirit of the bar was indeed hate- 
ful to him. He treated the pro- 
fession rather in the manner of a 
Dey of Algiers or Prince of Barbary 
than as the head of a civilized nation. 
*I have seen,’ says Dupin in a work 
published in the reign of Charles X., 
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‘a letter in Napoleon’s handwriting 
to the Arch-Chancellor Cambacérés, 
in which, in observing on a projét 
de réglement concerning the French 
bar, he uses these words :— 

Ce sont des factieux, des artisans de 
crimes et de trahisons; tant que j'aurai 
lépée au cdté, jamais je ne signerai un 
tel décret ; je veux qu'on puisse couper 
la langue & un avocat qui s’en sert contre 
le gouvernement. 

In order to please Buonaparte, 
various impediments were thrown in 
the way of practising advocates, 
and the power was conferred on the 
Minister of Justice of disbarring, or 
inflicting such discipline as he should 
think fit. The French bar was fur- 
ther slighted in a matter in which 
Frenchmen are very _ sensitive. 
When the Legion of Honour was 
created, it was declared by the law 
of the 19th May, 1802, that it was 
destined to recompense citizens who, 
by their learning, talents, or virtues 
had caused justice and the adminis- 
tration to be respected; but though 
all other professions were gratified 
with a decoration, not an advocate 
was admitted. The bar, it must be 
admitted, neither fawned on nor flat- 
tered the First Consul or Emperor. 
It always courageously exercised its 
calling, regardless of his threats, 
and often in contradiction to his 
wishes. M. Dupin does not remind 
us of these facts now, and it might 
not be safe to do so, but he referred 
to them under the reign of Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X., and during 
the reign of Louis Philippe, when 
he held up the conduct of Bellart to. 
admiration, and applauded the union 
of civil courage and consummate 
forensic art exhibited by Bonnet, 
midst bristling bayonets, in his 
defence of Moreau. It was at a 
period when neither the frowns of 
a nor the terror of military tri- 

unals could appal the courage of 
the bar, that M Dupin made his 

reparatory studies. As a student, 

e Coed the pleading of M. Dom- 
manger for Cadoudal, of M. Gui- 
chard for the Polignacs, of M. Bille- 
coeq for De Riviere, of M. Bonnet 
for Moreau; and he then knew that 
the order to which he was to belong 
was not to be silenced or subdued— 
that they would struggle for, if they 
could not maintain, principles of 
Right and Justice. 
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The spirit which he early witnessed 

a happy influence on his subse- 
quent career. On the reorganiza- 
tion of the faculty of law at Paris, 
in 1806, Dupin, then in his twenty- 
third year, was the first candidate 
who caused his name to be inscribed 
to undergo the examination for ob- 
taining the degree of LL.D. He 
distinguished himself on the occa- 
sion, and in four years afterwards 
felt so confident of his powers, that 
he became a candidate for a profes- 
sorship of the faculty. Although 
he did not succeed, yet his character 
as a studious and capable man was 
so well established, that the famous 
Merlin, the author of Merlin’s Re- 
pertoire, then Procureur-general at 
the Court of Cassation, presented 
him for a place of Advocate-general 
which had become vacant, but the 
office was given to a protégé of the 
flowery Fontanes, the phraseur of 
the Imperial Government. Ante- 
cedent to 1814, Dupin was so advan- 
tageously known by the publication 
of professional works of merit, and 
as a sound practical lawyer, that he 
was named one of a committee to 
digest the mass of Imperial decrees. 
In the early days of the Restoration 
he continued to follow his profession. 
During the Hundred Days he exhi- 
bited little sympathy for the Impe- 
rial Government. How indeed could 
a distinguished advocate relish the 
government of a soldier of fortune, 
who detested a profession whose 
business it was to sustain right 
against might? The man who could 
speak of the order of advocates as 
apoleon spoke of them to Camba- 
cérés, was not likely to obtain the 
suffrages of the profession ; and it is 
to the credit of Dupin that when 
they were decreeing to Buonaparte 
the title of Saviour, the rising advo- 
cate objected to an adulation—and 
the fact is noticed and praised by 
M. Villemain, in his History of the 
Hundred Days—which had too 
much influenced former Assemblies. 
‘The people,’ said he, ‘ have not sent 
us to this Chamber to flatter the 
Emperor, but to aid him with our 
advice and co-operation. If we an- 
ticipate events, where shall we find 
a stock of gratitude to bestow when 
the country is saved?’ Subsequently 
Dupin opposed the proclaiming of 
Napoleon II. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘has 
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Napoleon abdicated? Because he 
could no longer hope to be useful 
to his country. It would be mad- 
ness to expect at the hands of a child 
that aa a hero could not accom- 
plish.’ Of these opinions M. Dupin 
makes no boast in the volume before 
us; perhaps he dare not boast of 
them now, but they will be appre- 
ciated by the future historian at 
their proper value. 

On the return of Louis X VIII, 
Dupin embraced anew his _profes- 
sion. He was chosen, with Berryer 
the elder, as the advocate of Mar- 
shal Ney ; and greatly distinguished 
himself by his pleading in the case 
of Bruce, Hutchinson and Wilson. 
Returned again to the Chamber 
as member for Chateau Chinon, 
he joined the moderate section of 
the opposition. Continuing his lu- 
erative practice at the bar, he was 
employed in the most important 
causes; andin 1824his fame as a 
lawyer induced the Duke of Or- 
leans to name him as one of his 
conseil privé. From this period till 
July, 1830, his fame as an advocate 
continued to increase. It is not our 
purpose to dwell on his biography 
since 1830, which is_ generally 
known; but we may state that, 
being now without public functions, 
either parliamentary or professional, 
the ai come has resolved, in his 
enforced leisure, to throw together 
not a collection of historical me- 
moirs, but, to use his own language, 
‘ quelques souvenirs,’ containing re- 
collections of his studies, his labours, 
his opinions, and his principal acts. 
Of his studies he remarks, that he 
has been a student all his life, that 
he is still a student, and believing 
that till the last he can learn some- 
thing, he will consider himself a 
student to his latest moment. 

I always read and still read (says he) 
with pen or pencil in hand, and I never 
spared the margins of the books, enter- 
ing in them the remarks that occurred 
to me. 

During his clerkship he re-read 
the Latin classics; from these he 
extracted maxims of law or morality 
which related to his profession. For 
a long time he annually re-read 
Rollin’s Zraité des Etudes, Cicero 
de Officiis, Fénélon’s Dialogues on 
Eloquence, and Horace’s Art of 
Poetry. As to Boileau he knew 
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him by heart. This method he fol- 
lowed till foreed to reside in the 
Palais Bourbon as President of the 
Assembly. 

The observations made by M. 
Dupin on his earlier career at the 
bar are not without value. 

Whenever I had in a cause to treat 
on particular subjects of law (he remarks), 
I read, either entirely or in part, some 
good elementary treatise on the subject, 
in order to be the better imbued with 
the principles. Students and young 
barristers have often asked me as to my 
method of study. I never made any 
mystery on the subject, informing them 
at the same time that a system which 
might suit one mind would not suit 
another, so that individual peculiarities 
must be always attended to. 

As to his pleadings, he states that 
though blessed with an excellent 
memory, he never learned a speech 
by heart. Unlike Hennequin and 
Martignac, who read their written 
speeches or arguments, he spoke 
merely from his notes—at first 
ample, but afterwards brief and 
succinct. In a great cause which 
required an exordium, he committed 
it to paper, and then recurred to 
his notes as usual. In his early 
career at the bar, he tells us, he 
opened his facts curtly, drily, and 
without unnecessary words. Then, 
being fresh from the schools, he 
copiously cited Roman law and au- 
thorities, and arréts, which the 
judges little liked. Experienced 
advocates, on the contrary, adopted 
a different course; they studied to 
present the facts in attractive 
fashion, so as to win upon the judges. 
They combatted the letter of the 
law with equity. This caused Dupin 
to modify his method, and to keep 
in abeyance his black-letter lore. 

The first great historical cause in 
which he was engaged was the affair 
of Marshal Ney in 1815. Of this 
cause, in which he was junior coun- 
sel to the elder Berryer, he gives a 
summary of the facts,through which 
we find it impossible to follow him. 
Suffice it, however, to say that the 
protest of Ney, read before the 
peers, was the production of Dupin. 

A more interesting cause to us 
English was Dupin’s defence of our 
three countrymen, Wilson, Bruce, 
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and Hutchinson, tried on the 23rd 
April, 1816, for having aided the 
escape of Lavalette, condemned to 
death by the ordonnance of the 24th 
July, 1815. The three English 
clients of the zealous Frenchman 
were so satisfied with his efforts in 
their behalf, that they addressed 
him the following letter, the pro- 
duction of Michael Bruce, an ex- 
cellent French scholar, who still 
lives to cultivate the language and 
literature of our neighbours. 
Prison de la Force, ce 
Vendredi soir. 

Tres cher Dupin, —Nous n’avons point 
d’expressions pour vous témoigner notre 
reconnaissance pour la belle courage et 
la belle eloquence que vous avez déployés 
dans notre cause. Vous avez acquis 
des droits 4 l’estime de notre nation. 

Agréez les sentiments de notre amitié, 


(Signé) 
Michel Bruce, Capitaine Heley 
Hutchinson, * Robert Wilson, 
Major- general. + 


The old advocate expresses his 
belief that when he visited London 
in 1834, much of the friendly re- 
ception he experienced from the 
bar and in society was owing to his 
efforts on this occasion. 

Another case in which Dupin 
appeared was the case of Marinet 
on the 14th May, 1819. On the 
night of the roth or the early 
morning of the 11th February, 1818, 
as the Duke of Wellington was 
entering his mansion, a pistol was 
fired at his carriage. ‘The most 
minute searches were made, but no 
bullet could be found. Prelimina 
proceedings were commenced, and, 
after inquiry, suspicion fell on a 
soldier named Cantillon. One 
Marinet, formerly auditor of the 
Council of State, boasted, in the 
— of Lord Kinnaird, of having 

eard a project of assassinating 
Lord Wellington spoken of. He 
was arrested and tried with Can- 
tillon. The French Government 
attached importance to this trial, as 
it was desirous of proving that no 
pains had been spared to punish 
the guilty. The hearing excited 
great interest. Marinet and Can- 
tillon were acquitted. Dupin ap- 
peared for the latter. His speec 
was remarkable for some obser- 


* Now Earl of Donoughmore, having succeeded to the title in 1832. 
t Sir Robert Wilson, appointed governor of Gibraltar in 1842, died in 1849. 
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vations having reference to the 
Duke of Wellington’s conduct in 
the affair of Ney. ‘Je n’attaque 
point la loyauté du noble Duc,’ said 
the advocate, ‘ et je n’examine point 
comment il observe les capitulations.’ 
These words were pronounced in 
an ironical manner, and the Con- 
stitutionnel of the following day ob- 
served that the advocate seemed to 
cherish a bitter feeling against the 
Duke. After an interval of six- 
and-thirty years, the Duke being 
dead, Dupin, with one foot in the 
grave himself, in the worst taste ad- 
mits that it was true he entertained 
a bitter feeling against Wellington; 
yet Wellington had nothing to do 
with the execution of Ney. The facts 
are ina nut-shell. Ney, after the 
most boastful professions of fidelity 
to Louis XVIII. after having kissed 
the hand of the King on his de- 
parture, exclaimed, ‘J’emmenerai 
Bonaparte dans une cage de fer.’ 
Yet after his oath and these pro- 
testations, made at the last moment, 
he joined Napoleon at the head of 
his corps d’armée. As to his trea- 
son there can be no doubt, and the 
question was whether the capitula- 
tion of Paris covered the guilt of 
those who joined Buonaparte in the 
Hundred Days. The wife of Mar- 
shal Ney sought an interview with 
the Duke on this point, and en- 
deavoured to interest him in the 
fate of her husband. But the Duke 
answered —‘ Quw’il n’avait aucune 
action dans le gouvernement du roi 
de France, et qu'il n’était pas dans 
son pouvoir darréter sa justice.’ 
Mde. Ney appealed to the twelfth 
article of the capitulation, where- 
upon the Duke observed—‘ Cette 
capitulation n'est d'ailleurs obli- 
gatotre que pour les puissances qui 
Vont ratifie; Louis XVIII. wa 
geen donné cette ratification.’ Mde. 

ey answered—‘ La prise de pos- 
session de Louis X VILI. n'équivaut 
elle pas & une ratification?’ ‘ Ceci 
regarde le roi de France,’ ee 
the Duke, ‘ addressez vous a lui.’* 
That it was an impolitic and un- 
wise thing to execute this brave 
and dashing soldier we admit, but 
of his treason there can be no doubt: 
* Ce que j'ai fait,’ said Ney himself 
to the Duke Decazes, ‘ est un grand 





* Hist. de la Restauration. Par un Homme d’Etat. Tom. 3, pp. 373, 374: 
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malheur; j'ai perdu la téte.’ But 
the Duke of Wellington was no- 
wise implicated in the business. 

N onan Bonaparte, who learned 
the affair of Cantillon through 
the newspapers, left the fellow a 
sum of 10,000 francs in his will, and 
we see that the man now keeps a 
grocer’s shop at Brussels. Las 
Cases tells us that the elder Napo- 
leon justified Cantillon’s attempt, 
saying, ‘that he had as much 
right to kill that oligarch the Duke 
of Wellington, as the Duke had to 
send him (Napoleon) to St. Helena.’ 
But Dupin utters no indignant pro- 
test against such an atrocious senti- 
ment. It is stated Cantillon has 
been recently paid the 10,000 francs 
by the present Emperor of the 
French. 

We may remark that M. Dupin’s 
defence of Ney was neither sien 
nor well judged. The advocate 
started the objection, that since the 
treaty of Paris, Ney was no longer 
a Frenchman, being born at Sarre- 
louis, ceded to ssia; where- 
upon the Marshal cried, ‘ Oui, 
Monsieur, je suis Frangais, et je 
mourrai comme tel.’ 

The second part of Dupin’s Sou- 
venirs are devoted to the cases in 
which he was engaged for the press 
and in political trials. He defended 
Conte, of the Censeur Européen, 
Fiévée, author of the Correspon- 
dance Administrative, de Pradt, ex- 
Archbishop of Mechlin, Jouy, au- 
thor of l’ Hermite en Province, Jay 
and Jouy, academicians, the Con- 
stitutionnel in 1825, and the Débats 
in 1829. He also very cleverly de- 
fended Béranger, the poet, in De- 
cember, 1822, and gave an admira- 
ble opinion to the Count de Mont- 
losier in 1826 on the subject of the 
Jesuits. 

The most remarkable of the civil 
suits in which he was engaged was 
the affaire Rebecque, in which the 
question was, légitimation d'enfants 
d'un prétre par mariage subséquent, 
and the affaire Soulavie, mariage 
d'un prétre attaqué par sa propre 
fille. These are both curious cases, 
but the interest is rather profes- 
sional than general. 

About one hundred and ten pages 
of Dupin’s Souvenirs are dedicated to 
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the affairs of the House of Orleans, of 
which family he was for thirty years 
the confidential legal adviser. For 
these services he was paid a salary 
of 15,000 francs a-year; so that in 
mere money alone, exclusive of 
resents of works of art and vertu, 
bo received about £15,000 from 
Louis Philippe, and about £5000 
from other members of the family. 
Tt should also be stated that, from 
1823 to 1825, he gave lessons in 
law to the Duke de Chartres, after- 
wards Duke of Orleans. We by 
no means mean to say that M. 
Dupin enjoyed a sinecure as law 
adviser to the family of the ex- 
King. He was consulted on all 
matters of business in reference to 
Louis Philippe’s immense property 
—to the marriages, dowries, &c., of 
his children, and to Louis Philippe’s 
and Madame Adelaide’s wills, so 
that had he been paid by the case, 
or had he absolutely dedicated to 
the general public his faculties, he 
might have earned as much from the 
bourgeoisie of Paris as he received 
annually from Louis Philippe. 

To the Revolution of 1848 M. 
Dupin consecrates a very few pages. 
He states that this event fell like a 
thunderbolt on the royal family, 
and that the King, ill-advised and 
surrounded by unwise councillors, 
signed his abdication. On the 26th 
February, a decree of the Provi- 
sional Government declared (and 
Dupin allows it had the right to 
dodeoeh that all the property com- 
posing the civil list should return to 
the state. By another article of the 
same decree, all the biens meubles 
et immeubles du domaine privé were 
placed under sequestration. 

On the 5th Thr, 1848, M. Jules 
Favre brought forward a proposi- 
tion with a view to declare the pri- 
vate domain of Louis Philippe 
acquis au domaine del’ Etat. This 
proposition revolted the strong sense 
of right and justice of General 
Cavaignae, as of every other honest 
man in France, and the Comité des 
Finances proposed a decree, ac- 
knowledging the right of private 
property in the Orleans family, and 
allowing that family to the 31st 
December, 1849, for purposes of 
liquidation, loan, mortgage, or sale. 
On the 28th August, 1848, Dupin 
was constituted, by an act pre- 
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pared in London, the mandataire 
of the ex-King and Queen of the 
French, and similar powers were 
given to him by the other members 
of the family. On the 15th No- 
vember, 1850, all the debts of the 
family were liquidated, and the 
creditors expressed themselves per- 
fectly contented. 

But the ex-King, who was most 
anxious on the subject of the pay- 
ment of his debts, did not live to 
witness the liquidation, having ex- 
pired on the 26th August, 1850. On 
the day before his death, the King 
requested his consort to offer, on his 

art, a souvenir to the President 

upin, and, on the rst March, 
1851, two pictures were for- 
warded to him. One of these was 
‘David before Saul,’ by Gros, the 
other was a portrait of ‘Foy,’ by 
Horace Vernet. 

We now come to the chapter con- 
cerning the decrees of the 22nd 
January, 1852. These instruments, 
emanating from the present Em- 

eror of the French, were as fol- 
ows :— 


Article 1er.—Les biens meubles et 
immeubles qui sont l'objet de la dona- 
tion faite le 7me Aoft, 1830, par le 
Roi Philippe & ses enfants, sont dévolus 
au domaine de l'état. 


As to other property, the 2nd decree 
enacts that the members of the Orleans 
family can possess neither real nor pet- 
sonal property in France, that they shall 
be obliged to sell all that belongs to 
them within the French territory, and 
that such sale shall be effected within 
a year. 


It was not till after the ge 


tion of these decrees that M. Dupin 
resigned his functions at the Court 
of Cassation, and in this tardy act, 
he tells us, he was governed by 
mixed motives, drawn from natural 
and civil law, and from strictly pri- 
vate duties—in fact, that his deci- 
sion was in no degree political, and 
that it was an act of conscience, and 
not a party maneuvre. This may 
be so, for we believe there is no 
party in France, whether Legitimist, 
Orleanist, Republican, Buonapartist, 
Socialist, or Red Republican, which 
confides in, or respects M. Dupin. 
Being now in a measure civilly and 

litically dead, as lawyer, legal 
unctionary, President of the Cham- 
ber, legislator, politician, and writer, 
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we may speak of M. Dupin with all 
the freedom of history. 

Dupin is a most ind.fferent writer, 
with no grace or charm of style, with 
little power of expression, and a great 
deal of vanity and egotism. The pre- 
sent volume of Souvenirs proves this, 
as well as all his antecedent publica- 
tions. It is on the whole very dull 
reading, and is rendered more weari- 
some by a faulty arrangement, and 
by the recurrence of the personal 
pronoun, or sentences commencing— 
‘See what I said on the subject in 
the Annals of the French Bar ;’ 
or, ‘ See my treatise on Free Defence 
of Accused Persons ;’ or, ‘Consult 
my book on the Liberties of the 
Gallican Church.’ But still, with 
all its defects, this is a book re- 

uiring notice at our hands, from 
the celebrity M. Dupin has enjoyed 
among our neighbours and allies. 

As a lawyer and advocate, Dupin 
was shrewd, learned, and pains- 
taking, reading up everything that 
could help him in the conduct of a 
ease. A good logician, and a per- 
fect master of dialectics, he was 
distinguished more for power of 
ergument than for the graces of 
eloquence. Yet in cases in which 
he took a deep interest he could be 
earnest, impressive, impassioned, and 
occasionally eloquent. As a politi- 
cian, he was a man of narrow views, 
always steadfastly and selfishly 
looking to his own interest. In 
1828 and 1829, and even in 1830, 
when the Opposition became bolder 
and bolder, Dupin kept timidly 
within the letter of the Ser, secur- 
ing his personal safety. When a 
move had been successful, he would 
join it, making the most of propitious 
circumstances. In 1829, when the 
leaning of the court of Charles X. 
was so strongly towards Jesuitism, 
it was said that the visit of Dupin 
to the Jesuit college of St. Acheul, 
of which he speaks in this volume, 
was not made without a personal 
motive. In 1830, at the first meet- 
ing of Deputies, held on the 27th of 
July at the house of Casimir Per- 
rier, Dupin contended at great 


length that the King had a right. 


to issue the ordonnances, and that 
no one could dispute the legality 
with which the Chambers had been 
dissolved. It was at this moment 
that Mauguin interrupted his 
brother lawyer. ‘ What,’ said the 
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bold deputy of the Céte d'Or, ‘is 
there any one who can seriously 
mention the word legality? The 
time has arrived when we are not 
to discuss whether this or that be 
legal or illegal. The question now 
is between Ife and death, between 
liberty and slavery, between a consti- 
tutional and an absolute monarchy, 
such as that of Spain.’ At the 
meeting held on the following day, 
at the house of Audry de Puyraveau, 
Dupin did not attend, nor was he 
resent at M. Berard’s, on the 28th. 
en all the fighting was over, he 
again started into being, and made 
that famous pedestrian journey to 
Neuilly which enabled Sale Pui. 
lippe to dispose of his private for- 
tune ere he accepted the throne. 
Dupin’s fidelity to the Orleans 
family was rewarded by his being 
made President of the Chamber. 
For a while he sought to make him- 
self a party, but, being destitute of 
genius, political courage, or high 
views, he failed. Asa parliamentary 
speaker he was astute, subtle, and 
logical, but too vehement to be 
graceful, and too cynicai and sarcas- 
tic to be generally popular. His 
moroseness and apparent rigidity 
might have passed for indiecudbans, 
had his selfishness been less conspi- 
cuous, or his avarice less notorious. 
Under the monarchy of July, 
Dupin ruled the Chamber with too 
much strictness, and without bland- 
ness or dignity. There was nothing 
conciliatory in his tone, and a want 
of gentleness in his manner; but 
he summed up a question clearly, 
and was a master of the forms of 
the House. Under the Republic 
his defects as President increased. 
He became louder, more imperative, 
more dictatorial, more of the peda- 
gogue with ferule and cat-o’-nine- 
tails in hand, to flog without quar- 
ter the truant représentants du 
peuple. It certainly occasionally 
required no weak hand to restrain, 
and a very strong head to keep, the 
men of the Mountain in order; but 
Dupin, by his acrimonious and fre- 
quently unjust severity, lashed them 
into fury, and failed to temper his 
authority as President either with 
earnest dignity or impartial justice. 
Much of the exacerbation of that 
infelicitous time must be laid to the 
charge of a President, vehement, 
personal, and partial. 
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From Dupin we turn to a diffe- 
rent and altogether a less creditable 
character. Some months* ago we 
introduced to our readers the first 
two volumes of the Memoirs of 
Dr. Véron; and if we again recur 
to this impudent fourbe, it is not 
because the work is distinguished 
by the least literary merit, but 
because it contains a number of 
revelations on men and things as 
they exist, and have existed in 
Paris for more than a quarter of 
a century. The Doctor calls his 
book, Mémoires d’un Bourgeois 
de Paris, we presume by wa 
of impressing on the reader that it 
is truthful and reliable, for caution 
bourgeoise means solvent security, 
and vin bourgeois, unadulterated 
liquor. But even in the Doctor’s 
catching vernacular title there is 
that which savours of the quack, for 
bourgeois implies simple and good, 
and there is nothing simple or 
good in the volumes before us, 
They contain a vast deal of un- 
digested matter concerning the 
empire, the restoration, the mo- 
narchy of July, the theatres, the 
press, and the social, professional, 
and commercial life of Paris. But 
with all their vices and imperfec- 
tions, with their low tone and still 
lower morality, the volumes of the 
Doctor have, for the last couple of 
months, been the talk of Paris; 
partly from the notoriety of the 
man, and partly from that appetite 
for semeial alah is an unhappy in- 
cident of a high state of civilization. 

The Doctor’s history is well 
known. In his third volume, how- 
ever, he reserves what he calls wne 
petite place pour le drame intime de 
ma vie; and in this small corner of 
his biography deigns to tells us the 
opportunities which have opened to 
him a prosperous career. 

I was brought up in the back parlour 
of astationer’s shop, in the Rue du Bac, 
Faubourg St. Germain ; and in this spot 
neither luxury, pleasures, nor the sweet 
illusions of life, were associated with 
my infancy. In order to stimulate me 
to exertion, the future was painted to 
my eye in more sombre colvurs than the 
present, and I was told that, in entering 
life, I was to count on neither friends 
nor fortune. 

But notwithstanding these gloomy 
announcements, the Doctor states— 
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That his parents had placed aside 
some thrifty savings, the commencement 
of a little fortune; but that this was 
concealed from him, lest he should sink 
into idleness, or not exert himself as a 
young man ought to do. 


His early youth, he modestly 
avers, was passed in the practice 
of all the domestic virtues. 


My youth (says he) was studious, 
and little varied with gaiety ; but I had 
a friend who daily excited my curiosity 
and my intelligence. This was the news- 
paper called the Journal de U Empire, 
now called the Journal des Débats. My 
father received it at second-hand, and 
every day it was my duty to go and 
fetch it from the neighbour who first 
read it. In this errand I was never 
remiss. I devoured the Parisian news, 
the literary articles, the feuilletons of 
Geoffroy, and the contributions of 
Charles Nodier, and in this wise the 
Journal des Débats became my pre- 
ceptor. 


Alas, poor Débats! If the writers 
in that journal of half a century ago 
—including the Geoffroys, the Fe- 
letzs, and the Malte Bruns—could 
rise from the tomb, how much reason 
would they have to be ashamed of 
their pupil! 

In the chapter in which these 
details are given, the Doctor states 
that he passed as surgeon, but bein 
placed internally at Bicétre snlgnale 
and during the Restoration was for 
a year surgeon @l’hépital de la mai- 
son militaire du rot. But this ser- 
vice, he says, manquait d'intérét, and 
the interest and excitement needed, 
he for a little while obtained as chi- 
rurgien externe at the hospital of 
La Charité. 


The duty of a chirwrgien externe at 
La Charité (says the Doctor) first leads 
him of a morning, before visiting the 
salles des malades, into a kind of ante- 
room, where there are two nuns or 
seurs religieuses, whose duty it is to 
prepare the dressings, bandages, lint, 
&c. One of these seurs, whom I will 
call Cunégonde, was pock-marked, yel- 
low-skinned, sickly-looking, and of un- 
sympathising manner. The other, whom 
I will call Margaret, was of rare and 
surpassing beauty. Like all other in- 
mates of a convent, she had been obliged 
to sacrifice her hair; but her arched 
eyebrows, her beautiful clear blue eyes, 
with long black lashes, her coral lips, 
her white teeth, her harmonious voice, 
and well-formed person remained, 
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On these beauties the Doctor ex- 
patiates at far greater length and 
with much more unction than we 
can follow him. All the attentions 
of the enamoured Esculapius were 
of course directed to Sister Marga- 
ret, whilst he never exchanged a 
word or a look with Cunégonde. 


I was the first to arrive at the hos- 
pital (says the old sinner, with shameful 
outspokenness), heureux d’admirer, de 
éontempler, et d'aimer secrétement la 
noble et belle servante de Dieu. At the 
end of one of the hospital rooms there 
was a chapel, where the office for the 
dead was recited. Here one morning I 
surprised Sister Margaret alone, placing 
the wax candles around a bier. 


Neither the place, nor the occa- 
sion, nor the ceremony in which 
the sister was engaged, could pro- 
duce any impression on Dr. Véron. 
‘My lively emotion,’ says he, ‘sufficed 
to indicate to the Sister Margaret 
that I had much to say to her.’ But 
the sister stopped him short, and 
tried, in the presence of the dead, to 
recal him to his duty; after thus 
exposing to him the impropriety of 
his conduct, she requested him to 
depart. ‘I have two prayers,’ said 
she, ‘to address to Heaven—one for 
the departed soul whose body lies 
within that coffin, the other for you.’ 
The Doctor tells us that he was 
nearly dissolved in tears, that he 
informed the sister she had rendered 
him happy for life, and that he 
would never forget her. The next 
day he arrived at the hospital at 
five in the morning, impatient, he 
says, with a leer, to meet the eyes of 
Margaret. But Margaret was for 
the first time absent. Sister Cuné- 
gonde, however, acquainted Véron 
that Madame la Supérieure wished 
to sce him, and on being ushered 
into her presence the abbess stated 
that he could no longer attend La 
Charité, and that she had alread 
communicated with M. Peligot, Ad- 
ministrator of Hospitals, on the 
subject. As to Sister Margaret, Dr. 
Véron learned that the religious 
community to which she belonged 
had sent her to Cayenne. 

In that spot (says he) she probably 
breathed her last sigh, pardoning me for 
having caused her sufferings which she 
supported with the piety of a saint and 
the resignation of a martyr. 


From this one passage of the 
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Doctor's early career we may learn 
what manner of man he is. 

On other scenes of the Doctor's 

rofessional life we will not dwell. 

uffice it to say that, while still 
nominally practising his profession, 
he delivered lectures on physiology 
at the Société des Bonnes Lettres, 
and eked out an income by writing 
in The Quotidienne. While in this 
position he was not without ambi- 
tion. But he intimates that all the 
suggestions and promptings of great 
and excellent things to be achieved, 
were stifled in his mind by this con- 
stant phrase, ‘ But you area doctor.’ 
Discouraged in all his hopes by the 
words ‘ Mais vous étes Médecin,’ 
Véron had thoughts of resigning 
himself to the laborious life of 
‘ Médecin de campagne,’ but the 
gods willed it otherwise, and lite- 
rature and politics are indebted to 
an accident for the dedication of 
his stupendous faculties to their 
ungrateful service. 

In 1828, Dr. Véron came into 
possession of his little fortune, and 
resolved to make a six weeks’ tour 
in Switzerland and Italy. During 
this journey, wishing to cause him- 
self to be forgotten as a physician, 
he meditated a comedy in three acts, 
in verse, which he finished and read 
to Michelot, an actor of the Fran- 
ais, whom he invited to dinner. 

ut though there was acarpe du 
Rhin &@ la Chambord, dressed by 
Chevet, which Michelot relished 
immensely, yet the actor could not 
carry complaisance so far as to ap- 

laud the comedy. To crown the 
Stace misfortunes, he found that 
during his six weeks’ absence his 
course of physiology was suppressed 
at La Société de Bonnes Lettres, and 
that the weekly political review 
which he had been in the habit of 
writing in, The Quotidienne, was 
permanently confided to M. Bazin, 
who (says the Doctor) continued his 
task without a word of explanation 
or regret at my dismissal. 

M. Véron reveals to us how he 
founded the Révue de Paris, in 
which M. St. Beuve first drew his 
literary portraits, and in which also, 
to use his own stilted phrase, les 
plus saisissantes nouvelles of M. 
Mérimée appeared. 

I regarded it as indispensable to the 
success of the Review (says the impostor) 
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that I should have at least two horses in 
my stable, in order to visit every morn- 
ing men of letters, in the same manner 
as agents de change visit bankers. I 
ran after mind, wit, talent, learning 
(writes this Barnum of the Rue du Bac 
and banlieus of Paris), comme les gens 
d affaires courent apres le bien d'autrut. 
I never was. wearied in this labour. 
From Nodier’s, at the arsenal, I went 
to Mérimée at the Palais des Beaux 
Arts. From St. Marc Girardin’s, in the 
Quartier St. Jacques, I wended my way 
to Casimir Delavigne, Rue Bergére, or 
to Scribe, Rue Olivier. Among other 
contributors of the Révue de Paris was 
Loewe-Weimar, who had written in it 
many articles on German literature. 
One day, after these articles had ap- 
peared, Fanny Elssler dined with me. 
I placed her next Weimar, saying, ‘ Now 
you can talk German,’ On this the 
critic exploded in laughter, exclaiming, 
‘I don’t know a word of German, but 
Madlle. Elssler speaks French, and I'll 
keep my place.’ 

Of Scribe, Véron gives some in- 
teresting details :— 

This fertile dramatist (says he) inhe- 
rited a small patrimony of eighty pounds 
a year, and was originally intended for 
the bar, but his preference for the 
theatre soon declared itself. Scribe 
daily works from five in summer and 
from six in winter till ten, But during 
the day and the long rehearsals he only 
lives in and thinks of the theatre. There 
are three hundred pieces of his in print. 
He passes the winter in Paris, travelling 
every year a couple of months for his 
health. Formerly, he occupied in the 
summer a country house at Meudon, 
but for the last fifteen years he has had 
a chateau in Brie, where he hopes to 
pass his old age. 

Abandoning the Révue de Paris, 
M. Véron in 1831 became a candi- 
date for the place of Directeur de 
U Opéra. ‘ That which rendered my 
candidature serious,’ says he, ‘ was 
that I could lodge 250,000 franes 
pour garantie de ma gestion.’ After 
a good deal of intrigue, he got 
the management, thanks to Meyer- 
beer, Auber, and Scribe, and by the 
oo of Robert le Diable and La 
Juive, and the ballet of La Sylphide, 
in a few years made a considerable 
fortune. Soon there was a cry for 
a reduetion of the subvention paid 
by the Government; and Véron 
seeing that he had better make his 
bow, rather than run the risk of 
being dismissed, retired in favour 
of another. This was in 1835, 80 
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that in four years the Doctor had 
enriched himself. 

In the chapter headed La vie de 
plaisirs et d affaires pendant ma 
direction de l’opéra, there is a good 
deal of curious, and sometimes not 
very edifying gossip. It appears 
that Robert le Diable required four 
months of rehearsals, and that these 
rehearsals sometimes lasted till 
three and four in the morning. At 
the first representation, Madame 
Dorus narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion by the falling of a lustre, 
Taglioni a serious accident by the 
falling of a curtain, and Nourrit 
possible death by falling through a 
trap-door. 

n 1834 Véron visited London, 
for the purpose of engaging the 
Elsslers. He gave them a dinner 
at the Clarendon, and, at dessert, 
there was handed round a silver 
salver, in which were placed 200,000 
francs (£8000) worth of jewels and 
diamonds, from which the sisters 
were requested by the manne to 
choose any wiialen that pleased 
them, as presents. 


But the amiable sisters (says Véron, 
in the vein of a true magnifico) only 
accepted trifling gifts, hardly worth more 
than 6000 or 8000 francs (from £240 to 
£320 of ourmoney). From the remain- 
ing jewels I selected quelques parures, 
destined for the first of my singers and 
dancers, 


It were needless to say, that after 
the dinner and the diamonds, the 
engagement was concluded. 

ere is a revelation regarding a 
well-known danseuse :— 


The mother of Mdlle. Duvernay asked 
me (says Véron) for a billet d’orchestre, 
remarking that the talent of her daugh- 
ter needed no extrinsic aid. Piqued at 
this remark, I directed the claquewrs on 
that night to abstain from applauding 
the pirouettes of the danseuse. The 
result was that Duvernay’s essay, not- 
withstanding her most gracious smile, 
fell stillborn, to the great disappoint- 
ment of the dancer. The mother was 
furious, whereupon I remarked, ‘You 
see, notwithstanding the talent of your 
daughter, she does require a little help.’ 


M. Véron remarks that his life 
as a directeur was a busyone. He 
seldom left his bureau at the opera, 
even on a Sunday, till five in the 
evening. He speaks highly of the 
people employed behind the seenes. 

ZZ 
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All that populace (says he) of lamp- 
ists, machinists, is intelligent, speaking 
a gay. and pleasant language, full of bon 
mots, From their earliest years the 
young girls behind the scenes, artistes 
en herbe, hear a language in which the 
words ‘settlement, pension, allowance’ 
are jumbled together in the pleasantest 
fashion. I one dayencountered a young 
danseuse, and asked who was the young 
gentleman with whom I previously met 
her, when she answered with ostentatious 
pride, ‘He is a very rich young man 
indeed, with houses, lands, and money 
well let out on mortgage.’ 

When a young artiste of sixteen, of 
some promise, has made a series of suc- 
cessful débuts, she and her mother begin 
to play at cross purposes. The daughter 
becomes impatient to escape the mater- 
nal despotism ; the mother, on the con- 
trary, is desirous of becoming the guar- 
dian and custodier of the virtue of one 
qui lui a codté tant de soins. The first 
attachment becomes the occasion. and 
the cause of a moral and financial eman- 
cipation, and that emancipation is as 
much desired by the one as feared by 
the other. 

Marriages often take place between 
the artistes of the opera and the musi- 
cians of the orchestra. These unions 
= most frequently happy and honour- 

e. 

The uncertainty of the destiny of ac- 
tresses and dancers. renders them very. 
superstitious. There is. scarcely one of 
them who does not carry amulets, and 
almost all among them light a prodigious 
number of wax candles on the altar of 
the Virgin. Some of them in the end 
embrace a cloistered life. The distress 
of the poor girls who do not succeed on 
the stage is extreme. Many of these 
come on foot from Montmartre, the 
Batignolles, or the quarter of: the Hétel 
de Ville, for the dancing lesson or the 
rehearsal. Oftentimes they return after 
midnight in rain and snow. 

I once was praising to her mother one 

of these poor girls who gained every day 
in beauty. ‘We are nevertheless very 
wretched,’ said the mother, and she 
added, referring to the daughter, ‘Je la 
donne & qui la veut seulement pour la 
nourriture.’ 
_ M. Véron mentions an instance 
in which a danseuse steeped in 
poverty received a Lillet de banque 
of a considerable amount. The 
first, uses to which she applied a 
portion of the money were pur- 
chasing pine-apples,a King Charles's 
spaniel, and a parrot. 

During my management (says he, in 
another passage) more than one political 
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man gave his countenance and protection 
to a chanteuse or a danseuse. Nothing 
causes more disorder in the management 
and administration of a theatre, it ap- 
pears, than these political dancers or 
singers. The following is an instance in 
point. 

A young dancer, under political pro- 
tection, absented herself during many 
representations. I pronounced against 
her a fine of 500 frances. Her protector 
was a peer of France; and M. Thiers 
made it an express condition that I 
should remit this fine. I remarked to 
the minister that if I did not punish 
those who neglected their duty, I should 
be under the necessity of rewarding those 
who: performed it; and I resisted his 
interference. 


The following information on 
claqueurs is curious :— 

The head of the band of claqueurs is 
aman named Auguste. He received a 
regular allowance of tickets. from the 
management. When a piece really re- 
quired support, he had from forty to fifty 
pittickets; twenty or only ten were given 
when the piece had been applauded or 
had already drawn a good house. For 
all first representations Auguste received 
at least one hundred pit tickets. The 
band of claqueurs was admirably orga- 
nized. The general-in-chief had intelli- 
gent and intrepid lieutenauts, whose duty 
it was to contend with cabals and to 
watch over the safety of their chief. 
The lieutenants, who were ten in num- 
ber, commanded ten men each. In 
addition to their tickets, they received 
presents in money. Auguste had also 
in his: troop a body-of sous-claqueurs, 
well-dressed ons to whom pit tickets 
were sold at half-price. Auguste was 
neither literate nor a musician, but he 
knew the audience well, and I required 
that he should be present at rehearsals ; 
and on the night previous to a first 
representation t always had serious cun- 
versation with him in my private room 
touching the piece: 

In his fourth volume, M. Véron 
gives some curious details concern- 
ing the ex-King Louis Philippe, 
and the twointerviews which Halévy 
and Scribe had with his Majesty 
at Claremont. Louis Philippe talked 
learnedly with the composer about 
his art, and gave him some excel- 
lent suggestions. The conversation 
was interrupted by the arrival of 


Mr. Croker, to whom the King said, 


‘ Monsieur Croker dites donc @ ce 
Frangais que je connais bien votre 
Shakespeare, et que je le sais pres- 
que par ceur.’ 
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A few days after this audience, 
Scribe arrived in London, and Scribe 
and Halévy were both invited to 
dinner at Claremont. 

They subsequently dined with 
Louis Philippe at St. Leonard's, 
when his Majesty said, with sad- 
ness, ‘ Write the score of M.Scribe’s 
opera for England, M. Halévy, for 
it will not be permitted to me to 
hear it in France.’ Halévy under- 
took, at the request of the King, to 
introduce some old English airs. 
Louis Philippe sang him one, but 
forgot a stave. ‘ Stop,’ said the ex- 
monarch, ‘I’Jl_ write down the 
words,’ which he straightway did on 
music paper. Then he added, 
‘You may tell them at Paris that 
T still write capitally, and that my 
hand does not shake. I sang that 
air forty years ago to some pretty 
women of that day, and I can even 
give you the address of the music- 
seller who then sold the piece.’ A 
month after this conversation, Louis 
Philippe was no more. 

We now turn to the chapter 
headed Le Constitutionnel, in which 
there are some curious disclosures. 
After the Doctor retired from the 
opera, at the end of 1835, with a 
respectable sort of fortune, he be- 
came a candidate for Brest, where 
he failed in getting elected. 


Some time after this, a friend in- 
formed me (says Véron) that Etienne, 
of the Constitutionnel, wished to see me, 
and that Reybaud about the same period 
delivered me a message to the like effect 
from M. Thiers. The fact was, that 
one M, de St. Albin, proprietor of two 
shares in the Constitutionnel, wished to 
dispose of them, and M, Etienne ad- 
vised me to become the purchaser, 
assuring me that I would be unani- 
mously elected manager of the paper. 
*M. Thiers,’ added Etieune, ‘wishes 
you to become a proprietor of the journal. 
Go and see him ; he is waiting for you.’ 
To Thiers Laccordingly-went, announcing 
what had been stated by Etienne. ‘Ah,’ 
said M. Thiers, ‘the Constitutionnel is 
old, very old. That journal has no other 
importance than what Igiveit. Would 
it not be better we should become masters 
of the Presse? Think of the Presse/— 
that would be a better affair, for we should 
extinguish the Débats. See M. de Gi- 
rardin, but don’t say a word of this to 
Etienne.’ This caused me great aston- 
ishment. Etienne sent me to Thiers to 
treat. of the Constitutionnel, and Thiers 
only talked to me of the Presse. 
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But notwithstanding his astonish- 
ment, V4ron went and saw Girardin, 
when the iatter asked 400,000 francs 
for his interest in the Presse. This 
price being deemed exorbitant, the 
negotiation proved abortive, and M, 
Thiers therefore returned to the 
Constitutionnel. The result is thus 
stated by, Véron :— 

‘Buy the two shares,’ quoth the ex- 
minister. ‘You will invigorate the 
journal. Come and see me daily about 
noon, and while I dress je donnerai des 
sujets d articles en faisant ma barbe.’ ‘I 
see well,’ said I, ‘ the importance of this 
to you; but where—oh where, in heaven, 
will it land me? ‘ Quand j arriverat 
au pouvou, vous arriverez,’ rejoined 
Thiers. 


The bargain as to the Constitu- 
tionnel was concluded. 270,000 
francs were paid for the shares by 
Véron. For this sum he was be- 
sides manager and administrator, 
and enjoyed the great pleasure of 
hearing M. Thiers politics 
pendant qu'il faisait sa barbe. 

It was rather dear, says the 
Doctor, curtly, and he proceeds to 
verify the assertion in showing that 
he was made neither sub-prefeet 
nor prefect, receiver-general nor 
deputy, nor placeman of any sort or 
kin In 1840, when M. Thiers 
cameinto office, the Doctor thought of 
asking forthe Direction of the Beaux 
Arts; but M. de Remusat would 
not listen to this, and rallied Véron 
about the sous-prefecture of Sceaux. 
There was then a question of a 
Receiver-Generalship at Alengon, 
but this turned out a mystification. 

In October, 1840, Thiers fell from 
power. The Doctor was still, to his 
great chagrin, unplaced and unpen- 
sioned, and, what was worse still, 
the Constitutionnel was daily losing 
ground. A little while later, in 
1844, its circulation fell to 3600, 
the journal barely paying its re- 
duced expenses. The result was, 
that Véron saw that a. complete 
change of tactics was necessary, and 
with this view he resolved to become 
principal proprietor, and to reduce 
the price from 80 to 4o franes. 
The journal was soon alter sold to 
him, and he began the new manage- 
ment by publishing Eugéne Sue’s 
Juif Errant, for the copyright of 
whieh he paid 100,000 francs. In 
the space of fifteen 1 a the 
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Constitutionnel rose from 3600, to a 
circulation of more than 20,000; 
and its advertisements were farmed 
at a rent of 300,000 francs. 

M. Thiers, according to M. 
Véron, continued on friendly terms 
with the Constitutionnel till the 1oth 
of November, 1849, when there 
was a rupture between Véron and 
the ex-minister concerning the mes- 
sage of the President of the Re- 
public. But the Doctor positively 
asserts that at the time of the elec- 
tion of the President, not an article 
was printed on the subject without 
the approbation of Thiers, or an 
encomium bestowed on Louis Napo- 
leon which was not inspired by him. 

The fifth volume contains a rig- 
marole account of representative 
oe meer under Louis Philippe ; 

ut we attach not the least import- 
ance to these revelations of the 
Doctor, knowing that he was not in 
a position to speak of circumstances 
of which he assumes a positive know- 
ledge. On the events of 1848, M. 


Véron tells us nothing new; in 
fact, he merely gives a réchauffée of 
the pamphlets of Romieu, Carlier, 
&e. 


A long chapter is devoted in the 
sixth volume to M. de Morny, con- 
taining a great many details about 
his scomnienotiat on the father’s 
side, Madame de Sousa, and a con- 
siderable deal about his supposed 
father, M. de Flahaut; but not a 
word is said about the mother of the 
count. On this subject the Doctor 
maintains a judicious silence. 

M. Véron states that he con- 
sulted M. Thiers as to whom the 
Constitutionnel should support as 
candidate for the Presidency of the 
Republic, and that Thiers rejected 
the name of Cavaignac, and also 
that. of Louis Napoleon Buona- 
parte. ‘In studying the physio- 
gnomy, the attitude, and the infiec- 
tions of voice of Thiers,’ says Véron, 
‘I believed that if he did not pro- 
nounce any name, it was from the 
desire I should put forward his 
own.’ Though generally speak- 
ing we attach little importance to 
the statements of Véron, yet we be- 
lieve that in this instance he tells 
the truth. M. Thiers finding, how- 
ever, that there was no desire on 
the part of the public that he should 
be elected ident, suddenly 
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changed his tactics, and forty-eight 
hours after this conversation was a 
declared partisan of Louis Napo- 
leon, the present Emperor. He 
even solicited Véron to cause an 
article to be prepared in favour of 
Louis Napoleon, and when the MS. 
was shown to him, complained of 
its lukewarm .tone. It is true, as 
stated in this volume, that between 
1848 and 1849 Thiers and Molé had 
more than one interview with Louis 
Napoleon, and that one of them en- 
tertained at all events expectations 
of being called to office. During the 
course of 1849, the Portfolio of Com- 
merce was offered to Fould. If we 
are to believe the author of theseme- 
moirs, the ex-banker consulted him 
as to whether he should accept 
office or not. .Thiers said, ‘Fould 
advised me not to accept, at the 
same time saying Molé and I will 
be called on to form a great cabinet. 
Know how to wait, and you shall 
be Minister of Finance.’ On hear- 
ing this,. Véron remarked to Fould, 
that Thiers never would have the 
confidence of Louis Napoleon, and 
till the present time events justify 
this assertion. 

The statement, however, in refer- 
ence to M. Thiers, which has 
excited the greatest interest in Paris, 
is that in. which Véron describes a 
meeting held at the residence of 
M. Thiers, in the Place St. Georges, 
in 1849. Thiers was then a leading 
member of the Parliamentary Club, 
which held its sittings in the Rue 
de Poitiers, and it is alleged that 
meetings were held with the view of 
discussing and deciding on measures 
for a coup d'état. Véron states that 
at this meeting Changarnier repre- 
sented the Army and the National 
Guard; De Morny, Louis Napo- 
leon Buonaparte, then President of 
the Republic; and Thiers, the 
Moderate Party. 

We probably owe an apology to 
our readers for dwelling so long on 
the memoirs of this Mascarille of 
managers, medicos, mountebanks, 
and minister-makers. But Dr. 
Véron, it should be remembered, 
is a great political character under 


the present régime, is a member of 


the Chamber of Representatives, 
and was the confidential adviser 
and journalist of a President now 
become Emperor. People from all 
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oe of France, he tells us, ad- 
ress him, and ask him to use his 
well-known influence in their fayour. 


Vous qui du roi Cresus étes le factotum, 

Je vous prie en payant de me rendre un 
service, 

Under these circumstances, not to 

notice these volumes were to dis- 

regard a sign of the times in which 

we live. 

In the number of Fraser for 
March 1854, an account was given 
of the first volume of the Souvenirs 
of M. Villemain, containing the me- 
moirs of the Count Louis de Nar- 
bonne, and some sketches of the 
salons of Paris. A second volume 
has since appeared, which is de- 
dicated to the Hundred Days, the 
last period of the reign of Napoleon, 
commencing on the 2oth March, 
1815, and ending on the 28th June 
of the same year. M. Villemain, 
as every one acquainted with French 
literary and political history is 
aware, is not only a gentleman of 
great erudition and varied accom- 

lishments as a scholar and a writer, 
Put is also a politician of enlightened 
views, tempered by a wise discre- 
tion and a sound judgment. In 
1814, when it was not generally the 
fashion to do so, he sympathised 
with constitutional government, and 
attached himself to the French 
statesmen most imbued with en- 
lightened yet moderate views. He 
was wisely promoted by Decazes, a 
mninister of discernment and mode- 
ration, and obtained the confidence 
of Martignac, who, had he not 
been overthrown by an ultra fac- 
tion, might have been the Cannin 
of France. The last cmmtinalioaal 
monarch of the French did himself 
credit in creating Villemain a 
member of the Council of Public 
Instruction in 1830, and reflected 
honour on the peerage in raising a 
distinguished literary man of liberal 
opinions and without fortune to the 
dignity of a Peer of France in 1832. 
Nor were these the only honours 
awarded to the distinguished scholar 
and academician. Under the pre- 
miership of Soult he was made 
Minister of Public Instruction in 
1839, and afforded another proof, 
though none such were needed in 
France, that it is perfectly possible 
for a man of learned oat even of 
recluse habits to be an excellent 
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administrator. M. Villemain, like 
nearly all men of superior mind 
and intellect in France, is opposed 
to the present system, but his op- 
position is not the opposition of the 
ress or the forum, but that of the 
istorian indicating, now and then, 
by a guarded and thoughtful word, 
the analogy that exists between the 
vast Empire and the existing one. 
Lis dialectic is not the less forci- 
ble because it is thus dexterously 
veiled. 

In the first Empire some of the 
deadliest attacks against the new 
Emperor were made in the Débats, 
in reviewing and commenting on 
Roman history, and the example of 
half a century ago has not been lost 
on some of the most discriminating 
Frenchmen of this generation. 

Our readers are aware that during 
the Hundred Days Lafayette played 
a somewhat conspicuous part. Some 
there are who call him a kind of 
Grandison Cromwell, others who 
consider him a dupe, and others 
again who designate him a vain, 
weak man, seeking popularity— 
whose ambition was out of all pro- 
portion with his judgment. But 
we conceive that M. Villemain 
judges Lafayette more correctly, as 
well as more charitably, in describ- 
ing him as one ‘ qui rewnissait & la 
Jjierté du caractére une finesse d'es- 
prit pénétrante et méme dédaigneuse, 

ui n'était pas sans -supériorité.’ 
The long captivity of Lafayette in 
the dungeons of Olmutz—the part 
which he had played in America 
and in the first Dovolubicthis de- 
bates which had taken’ place in the 
English Parliament in reference to 
him—all magnified him in public 
opinion. He seemed during the 

undred Days to be a man apart, 
and who might ‘at a certain time 
do something which nobody else 
would have dared.’ 

I know not (says the historian) if he 
had any presentiment of the part he was 
about to play, but his serenity in the 
general trouble appeared peculiarly lofty. 
In the midst of questions and homages, 
which he acknowledged with a word and 
a smile, he observed, with that spirit of 
foresight with which God had gifted 
him, that the crisis (i.¢., the sudden 
return from Elba) would be a real bless- 
ing for everybody, exhibiting to the old 
monarchy the indispensable need of 
public liberty for its defence and its 
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safety; exhibiting to the friends of 
liberty the precautions they ought to 
take, the national safeguards they ought 
to establish, and, in a word, exhibitung 
to the Buonapartists themselves how incor- 
rigible was their idol, and how impossible, 
also, in our age, the despotism they wished 
to establish. 


These words, true in 1815, have 
also a present meaning, which will 
be appreciated by the intellect of 
France. 

Among those who surrounded 
Lafayette in the Hundred Days 
were Benjamin de Constant, receiv- 
ing praises for ‘ his irrevocable en- 
gagement against armed usurpa- 
tion;’ Sismondi, loving liberty, 
fairly, honestly, and with all his 
heart, but ‘liable nevertheless to be 
entangled in the nets of a despot ;’ 
and Lemercier, the author of Aga- 
memnon, persuaded in his heart of 
hearts that Buonaparte was master of 
France ‘sans lVavoir persuadé ni 
conquise. All these sharp phrases, 
perfectly historically true, are arrows 
let fly by M. Villemain with a de- 
liberate purpose—arrows which will 
sooner or later reach their mark. 

There are De Constants, De Sis- 
mondis, and Lemerciers in 1855 as 
well as in 1815, who are not dazzled 
by the immediate present. 

Of Madame de Staél, of the 
matchless splendour of her talent, 
and the grace and charm of her con- 
versation, M. Villemain discourses 
at such length that we regret we 
cannot follow him, except in what 
he says of this lady in reference to 
Buonaparte. 


She did not (Villemain continues) che- 
rish any hatred towards him in his fall, 
but she hated the authority of his exam- 
ple, the hideous corruption he had spread 
abroad, and that doctrine of fatality, 
force, and lying which she felt and knew 
would survive him. 

The night before Buonaparte arrived in 
Paris, Mde. de Staé] passed the evening 
at the house of Mde. Rumfort. She 
announced her intention of leaving Paris 
next morning, to escape ‘a man who left 
a vanquished despot, and who returned 
tyrant déguisé. As for me (she con- 
tinued) he hates me; he hates in me my 
father, my friends, all our opinions, the 
spirit of 1789, the Charter, the liberty 
of France, and the independence of 
Europe.’ 


Of the beauty of the niece of M. 
de Talleyrand, Madame de Dino, 
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M. Villemain gives a charming de- 
scription. To us, however, who 
first saw Madame de Dino some ten 
a after the epoch of which M. 
illemain speaks, the portrait seems 
somewhat overcharged. Of Madame 
de Dino’s studious habits, intellec- 
tual attributes, and diplomatic in- 
fluence, Villemain thus speaks :-— 


Early matured byreflection and serious 
reading, familiar with modern history as 
with the higher poetry of several fn 
guages, the conversation of Mde. de 
Dino was upon politics or the higher 
questions of art. Superior even to her 
beauty, her esprit appeared the most 
irresistible of powers; and when she 
wished to advance a political thought or 
combination, to prepare the way for an 
opinion, to insinuate a counsel, to lull a 
suspicion, or to render captive a will, 
she was all powerful. More than once 
this seductive co-operation aided the 
consummate science of M. de Talleyrand, 
smoothing contradictions, removing ob- 
stacles, gaining auxiliaries. This sense, 
so exquisite yet so solid, enveloped in 
so many graces that it did not appear 
formidable, was still more directly use- 
ful to the celebrated plenipotentiary. 
Several of the notes of M. de Talleyrand, 
many of his letters to Louis X VIII. 
and to other sovereigns, even the letters 
perfectly private and copied in the hand 
of Talleyrand himself, with a view to per- 
fect secresy, are characterized by those 
lively and delicate touches, those persua- 
sive nuances, that mark the hand of 
Mde. de Dino. 


Of the Congress of Vienna, M. 
Villemain gives some curious reve- 
lations. We know, from a multi- 
tude of other sources, the species of 
Corsican vendetta hatred with which 
Pozzo di Borgo regarded Napoleon. 


Whilst Alexander, his master, was 
indifferent (says Villemain) as to whether 
the ex-Emperor was located within or 
without the limits of Europe, Pozzo 
never ceased pointing out to the Congress 
the grave imprudence of having placed 
Napoleon at the island of Elba, on the 
threshold of Italy and France, under the 
influence of passions and parties still fer- 
menting. Pozzo insisted, in his confi- 
dential conversations, on the necessity 
of not prolonging this folly, this tempta- 
tion for revolutionists. 

There is nothing more urgent (he 
would repeat) than to remove this man 
from the eyes of Europe, and to remove 
him as soon and as far as possible. 


It is curious that the remarks and 
observations of ihe Duke of Wel- 
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lington, who arrived at the Congress 
in the first days of February, to re- 
place Lord Castlereagh, and who 
spoke of the unquiet and restless 
state of France, and of the insecu- 
rity of the Bourbons, gave much 
support to the passionate earnest- 
ness of Pozzo, and to the perse- 
vering suggestions of M. de Talley- 
rand. 

Lord Castlereagh left Vienna on 
the 15th February. He was re- 
ceived by Louis XVIII. at the 
Tuileries on the 22nd of the same 
month. On the grd March he 
landed, with Lady Castlereagh, at 
Dover, and it was uot till he had 
touched the soil of England he was 
aware of the escape of Buonaparte. 

The correctness of M. Villemain 
in his details in reference to France 
is equally commendable and re- 
markable. It is only when he 
touches on the personal or political 
history of Englishmen, or when he 
discourses on our institutions, that 
he is at fault. 

Thus, when speaking of Viscount 
Castlereagh, he describes him as 
born in Ireland, far from the sources 
of British taste, and occupied during 
his early youth in amusements 
which he describes d’une activité un 
= sauvage. When we come to 
earn what these amusements were, 
M. Villemain tells us it was boat- 
ing day and night on the lakes of 
the Cownty of Connaught! The ac- 
complished Frenchman does not 
know that Connaught is a province, 
not a county, nor is he at all aware 
that in the province of Connaught 
Lord Castlereag never set his foot. 
Viscount Czstlereach never boated 
at any period of his life on any lake 
in Connaught, nor do we believe ever 
entered that province, whether by 
land or sea. The luke in the County 
of Connaught is confounded wah 
the Loughs Neagh or Foyle, in the 
north of Ireland, which, we need 
scarcely say, are not identical with 
Loughs Carra Mask or Corrib in 
Galway Bay. 

It is further stated in this volume 
that Viscount Castlereagh passed 
from the office of Mr. Pitt to a con- 
fidential employment abroad. Lord 
Castlereagh never was employed in 
the office of Mr. Pitt, and conse- 
quently never passed thence to any 
employment abroad. The first office 
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held by him was Secretary of State 
for Ireland during the viceroyal 
of his relative Ear! Camden, at whic 
riod he was appointed a Lord of 
e and Plantations, and the first 
confidential employment held by 
him abroad was Plenipotentiary at 
the Congress of Vienna. The 
French academician is also mistaken 
in applying the epithet violent to 
Viscount Castlereagh’s style of 
ae. 

Equally wrong is he in describing 
Sir Francis Burdett as J’orateur 
Whig—Burdett, a man the greater 
part of whose political life was spent 
in vituperating and not seldom vilify- 
ing the Whigs. 

There is scarcely an historian of 
the Hundred Days who does not 
admit that Fouché from the first 
saw how unstable would be the du- 
ration of the Emperor’s sway. On 
this subject M. Villemain relates an 
interestmg anecdote. Just after 
Buonaparte’s arrival,a functionary of 
1810, who was really attached to 
the ancient dynasty, was desirous 
of having a passport for the purpose 
of leaving Paris. Fouché familiarly 
asked him what he thought of pub- 
lic affairs. The ex-functionary, not 
wishing to give open expression to 
his opinion, replied, ‘ I should rather 
ask you, M. le Ministre, what you 
think.’ ‘Well,’ said Fouché, ‘ you 
will not let me know your opinion, 
but you shall have mine. ‘This 
man, said he (meaning Buonaparte), 
‘has returned madder than he set 
out. He is restlessly active, but 
nevertheless he will not last three 
months. That's clear as day; it’s a 
moral arithmetical calculation.’ At 
this time, however, the country was 
apparently perfectly submissive to 
at Where See nobody to 

ainsay his will—nobody to dispute 
& predominancy. Yet it was at 
such a season he himself said, ‘ Quel 
pays! tout est sowmis, et tout me 
manque. Je n'apprends plus la vé- 
rité que par des traitres.’ Napoleon 
‘in consequence fixed his eye on one 
Montrond, a royalist emigrant, an 
agreeable adventurer of the salons 
of London and Paris, a man leading 
a luxurious life, and playing for im- 
mense sums, withowt any known 
fortune or visible means of subsist- 
ence. Montrond had been long in- 
timate with Talleyrand and Metter- 
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nich, and the object of the Emperor 
was to open a secret communication 
with these personages, and also with 
the Empress Maria Louisa, all three 
being at the moment at Vienna. 
But though Montrond, a man of 
wit, — and fertile invention, 
succeeded in seeing Talleyrand and 
Metternich, and even ir obtaining 
an interview with the Empress Maria 
Louisa, in the disguise of a travel- 
ling florist or botanist, yet he accom- 
ines nothing. Talleyrand said to 

im at their first interview— 

Prenez garde, mon cher Montrond, 
de vous tromper de porte comme Buona- 
parte s'est trompé d’heure. Il n’y a 
& Vienne qu'une indomptable et facile 
volonté d’attendre un dénofiment infail- 
lible qui ne tardera pas trois mois. 


The Empress, on her part, ut- 
tered only a few insignificant words, 
from which Montrond could learn 
nothing as to the present or the fu- 
ture. Failing therefore in his efforts 
to open an understanding with Tal- 
leyrand, Metternich, or the Empress, 
Buonaparte turned to the popular 
and constitutional party, not that he 
liked them, but as a last resource. 

Tl voulut se plier & quelques efforts de 
plus (says M. Villemain) pour affermir 
ce masque de ‘Prince Constitutionnel’ 
si peu fait & son air. 


The words which he uttered on 
the 7th June were too late, and were 
moreover insincere. 

Meanwhile the Coalition was ac- 
tive and energetic, and Lord Pal- 
merston, whom Villemain calls vaste 
et précise intelligence, stated to the 
Commons, as Secretary at War, that 
Great Britain had resolved to main- 
tain a force of 199,787 men, exclu- 
sive of her Indian and Colonial 
troops. Always active and always 
decided, writes the French Acade- 
mician; Lord Palmerston is the same 
man in 1855 as in 1815. 

Tory d'origine, mais d’une politique 
hardie et remuante, plus faite pour 
agiter que pour affermir, habile dans le 
cabinet, prompt & la discussion, et par 
sa capacité toujours préte, indispensable 
& ceux méme auxquels il pese le plus. 

The call of the Emperor in France 
was still for soldiers, but soldiers 


nevertheless did not flock to his’ 


standard. Buton his march to meet 
the Coalition, Buonaparte published 
orders of the day worthy of the con- 
queror of Marengo and Austerlitz. 
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Aujourdhui (he exclaimed) coalisés 
contre nous ils en veulent & l'indepen- 
dance et aux droits les plussacrés de la 
France. Marchons donc & leur ren- 
contre. 


Again he said— 
Soldats, & Jena contre ces mémes 
Prussiens aujourdhui si arrogants, vous 


etiez un contre trois, et & Montmirail 
un contre six. 


Notwithstanding, however, the 
most stirring orders of the day and 
the most gallant fighting, Waterloo 
put an end to these illusions. The 
‘arbiter of others’ fate’ became now 
a ‘suppliant for hisown.’ In three 
mente and one day from the period 
of his nocturnal entry at the Tuile- 
ries, Buonaparte returned a fugitive 
and almost an outlaw. Inthe court 
of the Elysée, Caulaincourt was wait- 
ing to receive him: 


‘The army,’said Napoleon, ‘performed 
prodigies. But a panic seized it, and 
all is lost. Ney behaved like a mad- 
man; he caused me to lose all my 
cavalry. I must have two hours of 
repose to be able to do anything.’ And 
placing his hand on his heaving chest, 
he exclaimed, ‘ J’étouffe la/ Un bain; 
qu'on m’ appréte wn bain.’ 


The Chambers soon began to 
show signs of life, and to think 
more of the country than of a man. 
It was in this re-awakening of the 
national feeling and spirit that 


Lucien pressed on his brother to 
strike what he called wn grand coup 
in dissolving the Chambers. ‘ Ah,’ 
said N ri. dh with melancholy 
truth, ‘je n'ai que trop osé, et vous 
aujourdhui vous vous trompez de 
date. Nous ne sommes plus au 
18 Brumaire.’ 

The great actor retired from the 
stege because his part was finished, 
and the last act of the tragedy over. 
Yet he did not retire willingly or 
with a good grace; and it was not 
till after Lafayette had exclaimed 
in the Chambers, ‘ Si Napoleon ne 
se decide pas de lui méme, je — 
poserai sa dechéance,’ that he abdi- 
cated on the 22nd of June. 

Of the last sittings of the Chamber 
of Peers and of the Representatives, 
M. Villemain gives the most graphic 
account we have seen. His descrip- 
tion of the speeches of Ney, Labe- 
doyére, and Drouet, are those of an 
eye-witness, and are equally remark- 
able for freshness and finish. He 
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gives us, too, an account of the first 
appearance in the Chamber of Dupin, 
whom he calls ‘jeune avocat alors 
mais déja tout armé en guerre et 
Sort de son érudition piquante et de 
son incisive logique.’ Dupin was 
then in his vigour, and he certainly 
appears in a more favourable light 
in the seetnoteny discussions in 
the ending of June, 1815, than in 
his subsequent parliamentary his- 
tory. 

M. Villemain bears honourable 
testimony to the prudence and saga- 
city of our great Duke, and to the 
moderation with which he restrained 
the semi-barbarian, Blucher. 

He also gives some curious details 
of the first interview of Fouché with 
Louis XVIII. It was the Duke of 
Wellington who took Fouché to this 
interview at the Chateau d’Arnou- 
ville, where he spoke of the cocarde 
tricolore, but the monarch on this 
subject was inexorable. M. Ville- 
main considers the admission of 
Fouché into the councils of the 
king a great mistake and a great 
error. He calls it une grande faute 
politique, une faute contre Uhonneur; 
and would attempt to throw the re- 
sponsibility of it on the Duke of 
Wellington, gui a’était pas chargé 
de veiller & la dignité de la cowronne 
de France. But all that the Duke 
did was to offer his opinion and 
advice as to Fouché, who had be- 
come indispensable; and that he 
judiciously and honestly advised, 
none but zealots can doubt. The 
Duke was well aware that Fouché 
had maintained till the last relations 
with the Republicans, and even the 
old Jacobin party; and in June, 
1815, Fouché was the. only man 
who could then thoroughly manage 
the police of France, being aware 
of all the secret springs which the 
Buonapartists could put in motion. 
Talleyrand also, it should be re- 
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membered, approved of and coun- 
selled the employment of Fouché, 
comme expédient provisoire. . It 
should be observed, too, that durin 
the Hundred Days, Fouché rendere 
immense services to the cause of the 
Bourbons, and that these services 
could not be forgotten, or over- 
looked, or ungratefully slighted. 

In this great crisis of the fate of 
France, it is curious to remark that 
Wellington and Castlereagh, both 
in 1815 Tories pur sang, as well as 
the Emperor Alexander, the autocrat 
of Russia, were all of opinion that 
France could only be ruled by re- 
presentative government —that a 
parliamentary system was, in fact, 
necessary to her security—nay, to 
her very existence as a nation. The 
inauguration and the success of this 
system seemed, to the least advanced 
politicians of forty years ago, as a 
necessary preliminary to the cessa- 
tion of a military autocracy and a 
powerful stratocracy, and the com- 
mencement of a better and a more 
durable era. The most moderate 
men in 1815 thought that the time 
was at length come when the interest 
and well-being of the French nation 
should be considered. The excess 
of absolute power had been lon 
endured, ae it ended equally il 
for the despot and the instruments 
of his despotism. It was high time 
to try what virtue was in liberty, 
in well-balanced power, in the abso- 
lute dominion of the laws. The 
result was satisfactory in procuring 
for France thirty-three years of 
quiet under representative institu- 
tions. 

This work of M, Villemain will 
not detract from his high reputation. 
It will be read with pleasure by 
every man of intellect in France, 
and not without apprehension by 
those who would me to introduce 
in 1855 a system exploded in 1815. 
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SIR HENRY T. DE LA BECHE. 


OW should public men—ser- 
vants of the nation—be edu- 
cated '—by what test appointed P— 
how kept to the fulfilment of their 
duty? These are questions which 
occupy alike the mind of the few 
who think for themselves, and of the 
many who escape that onerous func- 
tion by following the devious 
opinions of the daily Thunderer, or 
e weekly Murmurer. And yet, 
up to the present writing, we have 
vanced but a very little way to- 
wards the desired goal; neither the 
schemes of half-educated theorists, 
nor the wild hits of general objec- 
tors, nor the fire and fury of level- 
lers, have led to any tangible result, 
or to any definite plan that ma 
help us to emerge from the sloug 
of mediocrity which has engulphed 
so much of the national character. 

Amid these and other exciting 
— closely connected with 

em, it is not without great inte- 
rest that we review the life of aman 
whose earnestness and persevering 
labour had achieved for him a posi- 
tion, and completed works which 
merit an attention from the public 
very different from that accorded to 
facetious premiers or stolid com- 
manders. 

Sir Henry Thomas De la Beche, 
C.B., who has lately been taken from 
among us, was born near London in 
1796, the only child of a colonel in 
the army, descended from the 
Barons De la Beche, who were 
established at Aldworth, in Berk- 
shire, in the reign of Edward II. 
His father dying early when in 
Jamaica with his wife and son, the 
widow returned with the boy to 
England, but being wrecked during 
the passage ona small island, they 
were subjected to great hardship. 
After passing his school-boy days at 
Ottery Saint Mary, in Devonshire, 
young De la Beche resided with his 
mother at Charmouth, and then at 
Lyme Regis, where the cliffs, teem- 
ing with vestiges of the life of an 
early period of the earth’s history, 
imbued him with a taste for natural 
science. 

Being destined for the profession 
of arms, he entered, in 1810, the 
Military School at Great Marlowe, 
which was afterwards transferred to 


Sandhurst. Much of his success in 
the active world may be traced to 
this part of his education ;—habits 
of accuracy, attention to detail, and 
a certain order of discipline, as well 
mental as social, were founded on 
the exact studies and on the whole- 
some drilling imparted there; and 
he often referred later in life to the 
advantages which he had thereby 
gained. 

His career in the army, although 
thus useful, was very brief; and at 
once, as a mere youth, he was en- 
abled —sometimes travelling with 
his mother, at others roaming alone 
—to study Nature in many a varied 
scene. Appreciating not less pic- 
turesque than scientific beauty, he 
revelled in his wanderings along our 
south-western coasts; and however 
fond of gaiety he any in his younger 
years. have been—however much 
society laid claim to the time of 
a young man, rich, handsome, and 
clever—he must have worked 
solidly and actively to acquire those 
powers of observation and of rea- 
soning which he soon began to ex- 
hibit. In 1817, Mr. De la Beche 
joined the Geological Society, then 

ut a few years in existence, and 
still struggling against the obloquy 
which small-minded zealots heaped 
upon its doctrines. But the sturdy 
fathers of the science did not at 
once recognise in him a worthy co- 
adjutor, and Dean Buckland, after- 
wards his firm friend, asserted in 
— that on first meeting with 

im he had remarked toa bystander 
that ‘this young fellow was too 
much of a puppy to make a useful 
man.’ 

After a very short acquaintance 
he married, in 1818, the beautiful 
daughter of Captain White, of 
Loughbrickland, County Down, and 
pancs to the Continent with 

is bride, made a protracted stay in 
Switzerland and parts of the French 
territory. During this time he cul- 
tivated the acquaintance of many of 
the most distinguished savants of 
France, and sedulously applied him- 


. self to the study of the natural phe- 


nomena so grandly exhibited in the 
Alps. 

A part of his observations on the 
depth and temperature of the Lake 
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of Geneva, was published in the 
Bibliotheque Universelle for 1819, 
and in the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal for 1820. The facts relat- 
ing to the transport and deposi- 
tion of detritus in seas and lakes 
were introduced into several of his 
subsequent ‘works, and greatly 
aided him in forming those sound 
opinions on questions of the engi- 
neering of harbours, which fully 
confirmed the applicability of his 
favourite science to practical sub- 
jects of high moment. 

Several years were thus passed, 
partly on the coast of France and 
in South Wales, but principally in 
the West of England, where he pur- 
sued sundry geological investiga- 
tions, in company with the Rev. Mr. 
Conybeare, now Dean of Llandaff; 
and in 1824 he proceeded to pay a 
visit to his paternal estate inJamaica, 
where coming events seem to have 
cast their shadows before. Here he 
carried out in practice the liberal 
views over which he had long 
theorized: to the indignation of bis 
neighbour proprietors he abolished 
the use of the whip among his 
slaves, and introduced a system of 
rewards in its stead. The dwell- 
ings were improved, schools esta- 
blished, and so healthy a tone at- 
tained during the year of his sojourn, 
as to leave it matter for deep re- 
gret that this well - commenced 
reform system should afterwards be 
swam ed in the one great ruin 
brought upon the colony by hasty 
external interference. 

At one time an obstacle suddenly 
checked his progress, in the presence 
on his estate of a fetish man, a 
runaway slave, who, with incanta- 
tions and Mumbo Jumbo devices, 
misled and terrified the negroes to 
an extent. which rendered it need- 
ful to take a bold step. Mr. 
De la Beche was able to obtain little 
assistance from his awe-struck 
people, but breaking through the 
impostor’s absurd spelis, captured 
him by force of arms, and greatly 
increased thereby his own reputa- 
tion. 

Meanwhile he collected valuable 
facts in his own science, afterwards 
published by the Geological Society, 
and at the same time imbued his 
mind with a fine feeling for the 
graceful forms of the tropical foliage, 
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which he oduced on the reverse 
of a medal struck to distribute 


among his best. deserving negroes, 
and after his return in many of his 
pen-and-ink drawings. 

In 1827 Mr. De la Beche was 
attacked by an illness which, aggra- 
vated by domestic trouble, brought 
him to the point of death. The 
acuteness of the disease, coupled 
with the violence of the medical 
treatment to which he was sub- 
jected, shattered his naturally strong 
constitution, and doubtless laid the 
seeds of the disorder to which he 
prematurely succumbed. With a 
view to recovery he again visited 
the Continent, and after winterin 
at Nice, proceeded to Rome, an 
studied the arts of modelling and of 
casting in bronze. When sufli- 
ciently restored, he returned to 
Lyme Regis, but no longer for a 
continuance: he now preferred con- 
stant travel, and diligently collected 
facts for the admirable Manual of 
Geology which was published in 
1831, and was not only translated 
into most of the European lan- 
guages, but, beyond probably an 
work emanating from England, 
became a valued text-book among 
continental students of the science. 

It was about 1831 that Mr. 
De la Beche, by his own personal 
exertions, laid the foundation of a 
great national work. During visits 
to the mining districts of Cornwall, 
he had become impressed with the 
desirableness of a map which should 
accurately represent not only the 
boundaries of the various rock for- 
mations of the county, but also the 
numerous veins of copper, tin, and 
other ores, which close attention 
may trace upon the surface. Single- 
handed, at the Land’s End, -he com- 
menced this huge undertaking, 
which he contemplated should, by 
degrees, spread over the entire 
country. en a portion had been 
completed, its usefulness induced 
Sir C. Lemon, Bart., Messrs. Enys, 
Fox, Carne, and other well-informed 
gentlemen of the county, to petition 
that such a mineral delineation 
should form a part of the Ordnance 
Survey. De la Beche was conse- 
quently attached to the survey then 
conducted by Col. Colby; two 
assistants were placed at his dis- 
posal, and a systematic examination 
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commenced, which he rapidly ex- 
tended through the counties of 
Cornwall, Devon, and Somerset. 
Thousands of miles did he tramp, 
hammer in hand, over hill and dale ; 
his indefatigable zeal and good 
humour secured the ready co- 
operation of high and low; and the 
maps thus produced have never 
been consulted by geologist or 
miner without exciting admiration 
for the skill and accuracy with which 
they were worked out. 
mancipation and its results had 
melted away his originally hand- 
some fortune, and the Geological Sur- 
vey now became his chief occupation. 
As it advanced towards the in- 
valuable coal-field of South Wales, 
other assistants were added to his 
staff, and increased efficiency was 
given to his operations. The map- 
ping of the outcrop of all the import- 
ant seams of coal, and of the fault 
by which they are dislocated, and 
the construction of sections on a 
uniform scale of height and length, 
representing the position of the 
various beds down to a great depth 
from the surface, constituted a new 
era in mineral surveys. The pre- 
sent immense demand of the coal of 
this mee for sea-steamers speaks 
to its high value; and competent 
authorities have stated that De la 
Beche’s survey advanced the know- 
ledge of the district by many years. 
Meanwhile the germ of a more 
emer institution had sprung 
rom the same source. Whilst en- 


ga ed in Cornwall, Mr. De la Beche 
ad received numerous presents of 


minerals and other specimens illus- 
trating the mines of the county, and 
to these had added examples of the 
building stones and other rock sub- 
stances collected by his own hand. 
It scarcely redounds to the national 
sagacity, that hitherto no. public 
source of information existed as to 
the mineral wealth on which we so 
largely depend, and that it was no 
one. task to establish a collection of 
such obvious utility. Lord Mont- 
eagle, then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was mainly instrumental 
in procuring for the reception of 
these specimens a few rooms in a 
dust-begrimed old house in Craig's 
Court; but once domiciled, they in- 
creased and multiplied, won the 
favour of the small section of the 
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public which found its way there, 
and ultimately filling two houses, 
constituted the Museumof Economic 
Geology. 

The late Sir Robert Peel, Mr. 
Hume, and the present Duke of 
Newcastle, were among those who 
best appreciated the practical ad- 
vantages of such an institution, and 
aided in its development. To 
them it is chiefly due that whien, in 
1845, the Museum and the Geologi- 
cal Survey were both placed under 
the same department, a vote was 
taken for the erection of a suitable 
building—extending from Piccadilly 
to Jermyn street, where scope was 
given to the illustration by speci- 
mens, not only of the extraction of 
minerals from the earth, but of the 
reduction of the metals from the 
ores, and the employment of all the 
other chief mineral substances in the 
arts. 

In the meanwhile, although di- 
recting the survey in the field during 
a great part of the year, Mr., now 
Sir Henry, De la Beche’s services 
were called into requisition in many 
other ways. Asa Health of Towns 
Commissioner, he reported on the 
sanitary condition of several of the 
Western towns; in conjunction 
with Dr. Playfair he undertook the 
examination of coals suited to the 
steam navy ; and with Sir Charles 
Barry and others he laboured on a 
commission for the selection, from 
the various quarries of Britain, of a 
building stone for the New Houses 
of Parliament. Frequent questions 
of a practical nature were sent liim 
from the Admiralty and other de- 
partments of Government, and he 
worked long and well as one of the 
unpaid and much abused Commis- 
sioners of Sewers. 

Numerous too were the applica- 
tions from individuals and from 
public companies, to furnish reports 
and give evidence on the divers 
schemes in which they were inte- 
rested ; but although he might thus 
have made an income far larger than 
that which he received from Govern- 
ment, so strict were his ideas as to 
the duty of a paid servant of the 


. public, that to one and all he turned 


a deaf ear. 

Nor in a literary point of view did 
he flag in his endeavours to spread 
a sound knowledge of the rapidly 
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developed doctrines of geology. One 
of the most remarkable books which 
have appeared on the subject, was 
the Researches in Theoretical Geo- 
logy, published by De la Beche, in 
1834, and placing in a strong light 
the physical and chemical know- 
ledge which enabled him to grapple 
so successfully with ‘opics of prac- 
tical import. His How to Observe, 
re-published in 1851 and 1853, as 
The Geological Observer, is a mine 
of facts and suggestions in which 
the reader may dig and delve till he 
is almost lost amid their profusion. 
It argues no little for the solid cha- 
racter of his literary productions 
that his translators were men of 
mark and European reputation, 
Brochant de Villiers, General de 
Collegno, and Von Dechen, the 
Berghauptmann of Rhine Prussia. 

At the Geological Society, of 
which he was President in 1847-8, 
he was a constant attendant, and 
no topic was brought forward in 
which he could not say something 
to the purpose. His delivery was 
fluent, not eloquent, and his speeches, 
although not attractive, tended in a 
wholesome direction, inculcating 
that caution and attention to phy- 
sical laws which some geologists are 
said so readily to overleap. 

It was in 1851, after the close of 
the Great Exhibition, in which he 
had laboured as the chairman of a 
jury, that the first — of 
partial paralysis attacked him, pro- 
ducing in the outset only a shght 
lameness, yet slowly and surely un- 
dermining his strength. In Novem- 
ber of that year, the disease had 
scarcely shown itself when he had 
the satisfaction of maturing his 
long-cherished scheme of rendering 
the Museum of Practical Geology* 
available for educational purposes. 
It had long been felt as an ano- 
maly that throughout this country, 
dependent in a great measure 
for its greatness on its mineral 
wealth, no institution existed in 
which the applications of science so 
needful to the miner and the smelter 
were taught; and, to supply this 
want, it was resolved to give courses 
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of instruction which should keep in 
view the special requirements of 
those classes, but should some of 
them be sufficiently general in their 
nature to suit persons not interested 
in mining or metallurgical pursuits. 

In his inaugural discourse on the 
opening of the ‘School of Mines 
and of Science applied to the Arts,’ 
Sir Henry explained to a large and 
distinguished audience the history 
and the objects of the Institution 
which had for twenty years been 
his constant thought; but few 
among those who surrounded him 
on the occasion, or witnessed the 
opening of the Museum by H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, had the remotest 
idea of the difficulties which he had 
encountered, of the ‘leaden igno- 
rance’ on which he had to impress 
his views, the routine which had 
clogged his progress, of the rebuffs 
which he had pocketed, and of the 
year-after-year enduring elasticity 
and energy of purpose which had 
enabled him at last to achieve a 
public good. 

Coupled with the classes for re- 
ularly entered students, it was a 
Sevousite scheme of the Director to 
spread the advantages of the 
Museum, by offering artizans an 
evening course of lectures on 
branches of science more or less 
connected with the useful applica- 
tion of minerals.. A small registra- 
tion fee was required, for the pur- 
pose of ensuring the attendance of 
that class only which it was pro- 
posed to attract, and the experi- 
ment was eminently successful. 
Each course consists cf six lectures, 
and every season since that of the 
opening no less than 1800 entrances 
have been booked, the utmost 
number which can be accommodated 
in the locale. The evident desire 
of the men for useful instruction, 
and not for mere amusement, has 
rendered these courses as agreeable 
to the lecturers as the earnest at- 
tention and well-expressed gratitude 
on the part of the audience prove 
them to be satisfactory to the 
artizans. 

During the three years which 





* Lord Carlisle's classical powers must have been clouded by the deep shade of 
the ‘ Woods,’ when as Chief Commissioner he translated ‘economic’ into ‘prac- 
tical,” and substituted for one very significant, an adjective not at all indicative of 
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followed, it was painfully evident 
to his friends that a fatal though 
slow disorder was preying on his 
once vigorous frame. From walki 
twenty miles a day, he was redw 
at first, to short excursions, then to 
rides on a pony, and, at last, to 
visiting those places only to which 
he could gain access in a car or boat. 
His healthy tone of mind and keen 
enetration remained unimpaired, 
ut the waste of the body advanced 
unceasingly. 

For the last half-year he was al- 
most unable to move from his seat, 
yet was carried daily to his office ; 
and touching it was to see that man 
only fifty-nine years of age, with 
limbs enfeebled as if by thirty addi- 
tional years, still ready with advice, 
or joke, or decision, on a scientific 
question, as occasion might re- 
quire— 

The power of Thought, the magic of the 

Mind 


beaming out, clear as of yore, from 
amid the ruin of the grosser parts 
which but encumbered it. 

On the 11th April he visited his 
cherished Museum, on business, for 
the last time, and on the 13th ex- 
pired tranquilly, seated in his easy 
chair. 

Those who only saw Sir H. De la 
Beche rarely, and in his official 
capacity, would be easily led to 
underrate both his private and 
public worth. His ever ready 
jocund laugh, his facility of talking, 
and rapid way of promising and 

roposing many things off-hand, 
requently left an impression of in- 
sincerity and unsoundness which 
only a better acquaintance with him 
or his works would cancel. But ex- 
amine his maps or his books, see the 
mass of labour, the volume of 
thought, often ill-digested it is true, 
but still genuine, and, if over- 
cautious, still useful; note the 
variety of information culled from 
so many different sources, the per- 
severance for collecting, and the 
memory for bringing to bear such 
numerous observations on the re- 
age point; or, better still, take 
t 


e man himself, on a long day’s. 


geological walk, full of fun from 
morn to dewy eve, generous to a 
fault, abounding in anecdote, hating 
only cant and job, acute in observa- 
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tion, and kindly-hearted alike to 
manand beast. What an ovation to 
visit with him some of his former 
haunts! where every one had re- 
tained a grateful recollection of his 
presence; and squires, boatmen, 
chamber-maids, dogs, and  car- 
drivers, all came forward alike 
eager to welcome his arrival. 

a publie point of view his loss 
is at present i ble. The 
studies and experiences of many 
well-employed years were aided by 
a natural shrewdness, which, even 
in a subject new to him, was sure to 
seize upon the critical points and 
lead to a right way of handling it. 
It would be a grave error to imagine 
that his value and fitness for his 
position lay in his being simply a 
geologist. As Director of the Sur- 
vey this was undoubtedly the chief 
qualification; but his post at the 
Museum became important to many 
of the public, from the strong com- 
mon sense and varied acquirements 
which it will be difficult in to 
find centred in a single individual. 
At one time he would be called upon 
for an opinion relating to the drain- 
age of a town, at another with re- 
spect to a casting in metallic alloys. 

r the Admiralty would require his 
examination of some box of coals 
brought back from the Antipodes, 
or a porcelain manufacturer consult 
with, him on the materials of a cer- 
tain ware. On another day a landed 
proprietor would inquire of him the 
value of some series of iron ores 
from a newly-explored locality, or 
an inventor seek his recommenda- 
tion of a newly-contrived piece of 
mining machinery. Sometimes the 
Government would uest his 
advice in a question of colliery ven- 
tilation or inspection; at others, 
an architect, in the selection of a 
building stone, or in the mode of 
preserving it from decay. Collee- 
tions of minerals from distant colo- 
nies had to be looked through and 
determined, schemes of many kinds 
to be weighed and sifted; in fine, 
the demands made upon his time 
and judgment were so various, that 
it was only a marvel how he was 
able to bestow on each of his ques- 
tioners a sagacious decision, a saw 
of world wisdom, or, at least, a judi- 
cious 


t. 
De la Beche would have become 
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a remarkable man even had the 
chapter of accidents led him into 
paths of life entirely distinet from 
those whieh he followed. On very 
first-rate natural talent— 


rd d2 gud eparioroyr irayr, 
From Nature all perfections flow—Pind. 


was engrafted a restless energy in 
the acquisition of knowledge, which 
he retained to his last hour. Keen 
too, in his insight into character, he 
possessed a rare power of detectin 
asham, and unmasking the selfis 
ends of a plausible schemer. When 
he erred in his estimate, it was from 
a kind feeling which induced him 
now and then to neglect 


‘The balancings of prudence, cold’ and 
long,’ 


and to postpone condemnation till 
after opportunity for a fair trial had 
been given. The ‘right man in the 
right place’ had long been a maxim 
with him, one which in. the walks of 
science, requiring the labour of love, 


Three Months in. Weimar. 
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it would have been more fatal to 
forget, than in so many of the 
branches of the public service which 
need but the cold attention of daily 
routine. 

Sir Henry’s merits were not over- 
looked by foreign powers; orders 
and. distinctions from abroad were 
interwoven with those which he had 
won. at home, and well had he earned 
these honours. Nature was gene- 
rous to him at his birth, but he had, 
nevertheless, io toil through rugged 
and thorny scenes: a frivolous and 
indulgent mother did her utmost. to 
spoil him, domestic unhappiness 
tortured him for years, and the for- 
tune which he had inherited melted 
away to nothing. Still he looked 
forward and laboured, and, vanquish- 
ing ‘ regrets and bitterness of soul,’ 
was a model to his younger friends 
of that contentment which could 
only flow from the contemplation of 
an unselfish aim—from 4 conscious- 


ness of good. 
W. W.S. 


THREE MONTHS IN WEIMAR. 


T was between three and four 
o'clock, on a fine morning in 
August, that, after. a ten hours’ 
journey from Frankfort, I awoke at 
the Weimar station. No tipsiness 
can be more dead to all appeals 
than that. which comes from fitful. 
draughts of sleep on a railway jour- 
ney by night. To the disgust of 
your wakeful companions, you are 
totally insensible to the existence of 
your umbrella, and to the fact that 
your carpet bag is stowed under 
your seat, or that you have borrowed 
oks and tucked them behind the 
cushion. ‘What's the odds, so 
long as one can sleep?’ is your for- 
mule de la vie, and it is not until 
you have begun to shiver on the 
platform in the early morning air 
that you become alive to. property 
and its duties, 7. e., to the necessit 
of keeping a fast grip uponit. Sw 
was my condition when I reached 
the station at Weimar. The ride 
to the town thoroughly roused me, 
all the more because the glimpses I 
caught from the carriage window 
were in startling contrast with my 
poemenconninnss The lines of houses 
ooked rough and straggling, and 


were often interrupted by trees 
peeping out from the gardens be- 
ind. At last we stopped before the 
Erbprinz, an inn of long standing 
in the heart of the town, and were 
ushered along heavy-looking in-and- 
out corridors, such as are found onl 
in German inns, into rooms whic 
overlooked a garden just like one 
= may see at the back of a farm- 
use in many an English village. 
A walk in the morning in search 
of lodgings confirmed the impression 
that Weimar was more like a market 
town than the precinct of a court. 
‘And this is the Athens of the 
North!’ wesaid. Materially speak- 
ing, it. is more like Sparta. The 
blending of rustic and civic life, the 
indications of a central government 
in the midst of very primitive-look- 
ing objects, has some distant analogy 
with the condition ofold Lacedamon. 
The shops are most of them such as 
you would see in the back streets of 
an English provincial town, and the 
commoditieson sale are often chalked 
on the doorposts. A loud rumbling 
of vehicles may indeed be heard now 
and then; but. the rumbling is loud 
not because the vehicles are many, 
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but because the springs are few. 
The inhabitants seemed to us to 
have more than the usual heaviness 
of Germanity ; even their stare was 
slow, like that of herbivorous quad- 
rupeds. We set out with the inten- 
tion of exploring the town, and at 
every other turn we came into a 
street which took us owt of the town, 
or else into one that led us back to 
the market from which we set out. 
One's first feeling was—how could 
Goethe live here in this dull, lifeless 
village? The reproaches cast on 
him for his worldliness and attach- 
ment to court splendour seemed 
ludicrous enough, and it was incon- 
ceivable that the stately Jupiter en 
redingote,so familiar to us allthrough 
Rauch’s statuette, could *ave habit- 
ually walked along these rude streets 
and among these slouching mortals. 
Not a picturesque bit of building 
was to be seen; there was no quaint- 
ness, nothing to remind one of his- 
torical associations, nothing but the 
most arid prosaism. 

This was the impression produced 
by a first morning’s walk in Weimar, 


an impression which very are | 


represents what W eimaris, but whic 

is worth recording, because it is true 
as a sort of back view. Our. ideas 
were considerably modified when, in 
the evening, we found our way to the 
Belvedere chaussée, a splendid ave- 
nue of chesnut trees, two miles in 
length, reaching from the town to 
the summer residence of Belvedere ; 
when we saw the Schloss, and dis- 
covered the labyrinthine beauties of 
the park ; indeed, every day opened 
to us fresh charms in this quiet little 
valley and its environs. To any 
one who loves Nature in her gentle 
aspects, who delights in the che- 
quered shade on a summer morning, 
and in a walk on the corn-clad up- 
land at sunset, within sight of a littl 

town nestled among the trees below, 
I say—come to Weimar. And if 
you are weary of. English unrest, of 
that society of ‘ eels in a jar,’ where 
each is trying to get his head above 
the other, the somewhat stupid bien- 
étre of the Weimarians will not be 
an unwelcome contrast, for a short 
time at least. If you care nothing 
about Goethe and 
der and Wieland, why, so much the 
worse for you—you will miss many 
interesting thoughts and associa- 
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tions; still, Weimar ‘has a charm 
independent of these great names. 
First among all its ‘attractions is 
the Park, which would be remark- 
ably beautiful even among English 
parks, and it has one advantage over 
all these, namely, that it is without 
afence. It runs up to the houses, 
and far out into the’corn ficlds and 
meadows, as if it had a‘ sweet will’ 
of its own, like a river or a lake, 
and had not been plannedand planted 
by human will. Through it flows 
the Iim—not aclear stream, it must 
be confessed, but like all water, as 
Novalis says, ‘an eye to the land- 
scape.’ Before we came to Weimar 
we had had dreams of boating on 
the Im, and we were not a little 
amused at the difference between 
this vision of our own and the reality. 
A few water-fowl are the only navi- 
gators of the river, and even they 
seem to confine themselves to one 
spot, as if they were there purely 
in the interest of the picturesque. 
The real extent of the park is small, 
but the walks are so ingeniously 
arranged, and the trees are so luxu- 
riant and various, that it takes 
weeks to learn the turnings and 
windings by heart, so as no longer 
to have the’ sense of novelty. ‘In 
the warm weather our great delight 
was the walk which follows the 
course of the Ilm, and is over- 
arched by tall trees with patches 
of dark moss on their trunks, in 
rich contrast with the transparent 
green of the delicate leaves, through 
which the golden sunlight played, 
and chequered the walk before us. 
On one side of this walk the rocky 
ground rises to the height of twenty 
feet or more, and is clothed wit 
mosses and rock plants; on the 
other side there are, every now and 
then, openings—breaks in the con- 
tinuity cf shade, which show you a 
piece of meadow land, with fine 
groups of trees; and at every such 
opening a seat is placed under the 
rock, where you may sit and chat 
away the sunny hours, or listen to 
those delicate sounds which one 
might fancy came from tiny bells 
worn on the garment of Silence to 
make us aware of her invisible pre- 
sence. It is along this walk that 
you come upon a truncated column 
with a serpent twined round it, de- 
vouring cakes, placed on the column 
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as offerings—a bit of rude sculpture 
in stone. The inscription— Genio 
loci—enlightens the learned as to 
the significance of this symbol, but 
the — of Weimar, unedified by 
classical allusions, have explained 
the sculpture by a story whichis an 
excellent example of a modern myth. 
Once on a time, say they, a huge 
serpentinfested the park,and evaded 
all attempts to exterminate him, 
until at last a cunning baker made 
some appetizing cakes which con- 
tained an effectual poison, and 
placed them in the serpent’s reach, 
thus meriting a place with Hercules, 
Theseus, and other monster-slayers. 
Weimar, in gratitude, erected this 
column as a memorial of the baker's 
feat, and its own deliverance. A 
little farther on is the Borkenhaus, 
where Carl August used to play the 
hermit for days together, and from 
which he used to telegraph to Goethe 
in his Gartenhaus. Sometimes we 
took our shady walk in the Stern, 
the oldest part of the park planta- 
tions, on the opposite side of the 
river, lingering on our way to watch 
the crystal brook which hurries on, 
like a foolish young maiden, to wed 
itself with the muddy Ilm. The 
Stern (Star), a large circular open- 
ing amongst the trees, with walks 
radiating from it, has been thought 
of as the place for the projected 
statues of Goethe and Schiller. In 
Rauch’s model for these statues the 
poets are draped in togas, Goethe, 
who was considerably the shorter 
of the two, resting his hand on 
Schiller’s shoulder ; but it has been 
wisely determinedto represent them 
in their ‘habit as they lived,’ so 
Rauch’s design is rejected. 
classical idealising in portrait sculp- 
ture, Weimar has already a sufficient 
exemplar ad evitandum in the colos- 
sal statue of Goethe, executed after 
Bettina’s design, which the readers 
of the ‘Correspondence with a Child’ 
may see engraved as a frontispiece 
to the second volume. This statue 
is locked up in an odd structure, 
standing in the park, and lookin 
like a compromise between a aun 
and a summer-house (Weimar does 
not shine in its buildings!) How 
little real knowledge of Goethe must 
the mind have that could wish to 
see him represented as a naked 
Apollo, with a Psyche at his knee ! 
VOL. LI. NO. CCCVI. 
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The execution is as feeble as the 


sentiment is false; the Apollo- 
Goethe is a caricature, and the 
Psyche is simply vulgar. The sta- 


tue was executed under Bettina’s 
encouragement, in the hope that it 
would be bought by the King of 
Prussia; but a breach having taken 
me between her and her royal 

iend, a purchaser was sought in 
the onl Duke of Weimar, who, 
after transporting it at enormous 
expense from Italy, wisely shut it up 
where it is seen only by the curious. 

As autumn advanced and the 
sunshine became precious, we pre- 
ferred the broad walk on the higher 
grounds of the park, where the 
masses of trees are finely disposed, 
leaving wide spaces of meadow 
which extend on one side to the 
Belvedere allée with its avenue of 
chesnut trees, and on the other to 
the little cliffs which I have already 
described as forming a wall by the 
walk along the Ilm. Exquisitely 
beautiful were the graceful forms of 
the plane trees, thrown in golden 
relief on a back-ground of dark 
pines. Here we used to turn and 
turn again in the autumn afternoons, 
at first bright and warm, then 
sombre with low-lying, purple 
clouds, and chill with winds that 
sent the leaves raining from the 
branches. The eye here welcomes, 
as a contrast, the white facade of 
a building looking like a small Greek 
Coop. placed on the edge of the 
cliff, and you at once conclude it to 
be a bit of pure ornament—a device 
to set off the landscape; but you 
presently see a porter seated near 
the door of the basement story, be- 
guiling the ennué of his sinecure by 
a book and a pipe, and you learn 
with surprise that this is another 
retreat for ducal dignity to unbend 


and philosophize in. Singularly ill- 
adapted to such a p it seems. 
to beings not ducal. On the other 


side of the Ilm the park is bordered 
by the road leading to the little vil- 
lage of Ober Weimar, another sunny 
walk which hasthe special attraction 
of taking one by Goethe's Garten- 
haus, his first residence at Weimar. 
Inside, this Gartenhaus is a homely 
sort of cottage, such as many an 
English nobleman’s gardener lives 
in; no furniture is left in it, and the 
family wish to sell it. —_ its 
A 
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aspect became to us like that of a 
dear friend whose irregular features 
and rusty clothes have a peculiar 
charm. It stands, with its bit of 
garden and orchard, on a pleasant 
slope, fronting the west; before it 
the pr. stretches one of itsmeadowy 
openings to the trees which fringe 

e Ilm, and between this meadow 
and the garden hedge lies the said 
road to Ober Weimar. A grove of 
weeping birches sometimes tempted 
us to turn out of this road up to the 
fields at the top of the slope, on 
which not only the Gartenhaus, but 
several other modest villas are 
placed. From this little height one 
sees to advantage the plantations of 
the park in theirautumnal colouring ; 
the town, with its steep-roofed 
—_ and castle eae 

inted a green; the ine 
of the Belvedere chaussée, and Bel- 
vedere itself peeping on an eminence 
from its nest of trees. Here, too, 
was the place for seeing a lovely sun- 
set—such a sunset as September 
sometimes gives us, when the wes- 
tern horizon is like a rippled sea of 
gold, sending over the whole hemi- 
— golden vapours, which, as 

ey near the east, are subdued to a 


deep rose-colour. 
“the Schloss is rather a stately, 


ducal-looking building, forming 
three sides of a a 
Strangers are admitted to see a 
suite of rooms ealled the Dichter- 
Zimmer (Poets’ Rooms), dedicated 
to Goethe, Schiller, and Wieland. 
The idea of these rooms is really a 
pretty one: in each of them there 
is a bust of the poet who is its pre- 
siding genius, and the walls of the 
Schiller and Goethe rooms are 
-eovered with frescoes representing 
scenes from their works. The 
Wieland room is much smaller than 
the other two, and serves as an 
antechamber to them; it is also 
decorated more sparingly, but the 
arabesques on the walls are very 
tastefully designed, and satisfy one 
better than the ambitious ecomposi- 
tions from Goethe and Schiller. A 
more interesting place to visitors is 
the library, which occupies a large 
building not far from the Schloss. 
The principal Sea/, surrounded by a 
weet gallery, is ornamented with 
some very excellent busts and some 
very bad portraits. Of the busts, 
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the most remarkable is that of 
Gluck, by Houdon—a striking spe- 
cimen of the real in art. 
sculptor has given every scar made 
by the small-pox; he left the 
nose as pug and insignificant, and 
the mouth as common, as Nature 
made them; but then he has done 
what, doubtless, Nature also did—~ 
le has made one feel in those 
coarsely-cut features the presence 
of the genius gui divinise la laideur. 
A specimen of the opposite style in 
art is Trippel’s bust of Goethe as 
the young Apollo, also fine in its 
way. It was taken when Goethe 
ao and —_— Italitinische 
ise, mentioning the progress of 
the bust, he says that i. sees little 
likeness to himself, but is not dis- 
contented that he should go forth 
to the world as such a hiibscher 
Burseh —2 good-looking fellow. 
This bust, however, is a frank 
idealization; when an artist tells us 
that the ideal of a Greek god divides 
his attention with his immediate 
subject, we are warned to take his 
representation cum grano. But one 
gets rather irritated with idealization 
in portrait when, as in Dannecker's 
bust of Schiller, one has been misled 
into supposing that Schiller’s brow 
was square and massive, while, in 
fact, it was receding. We say this 
partly on the evidence of his skull, 
a cast of which is kept in the brary, 
so that we could place it in juxta- 
position withthe bust. The story ot 
this skull is curious. When it was 
determined oa Sehiller’s 
remains, that t ight re in 
eompany with these of Carl Seat 
and Goethe, the question of identi- 
fieation was found to be a difficult 
one, for his bones were mingled with 
those of ten insignificant fellow 
mortals. When, however, the 
eleven skulls were placed in juxta- 
position, a large number of persons 
who had known Schiller, separately 
and successively fixed upon the 
same skull as his, and ir evi- 
dence was clenched by the dis- 
covery that the teeth of this skull 
corresponded to the statement of 
Schiller’s servant, that his master 


had lost no teeth, except one, which 


he specified. Accordingly it was 
deeid that this — Gchiller's 
skull, and the comparative anato- 


mist, Loder, was sent for from Jena, 
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to select the bones which completed 
the skeleton.* The evidence cer- 
tainly leaves room for a doubt; but 
the front fuyant of the skull agrees 
with the testimony of persons who 
knew Schiller, that he had, as Rauch 
said to us, a ‘miserable forehead;’ it 
agrees, also, with a beautiful minia- 
ture of Schiller, taken when he was 
about twenty. This miniature is 
deeply interesting; it shows us a 
youth whose clearly cut features, 
with the mingled fire and melancholy 
of their expression, could hardly 
have been passed with indifference ; 
it has the danger gansehals (long 
oose-neck), which he gives to his 
Karl Moor; but instead of the 
black, sparkling eyes, and the 
loomy, overhanging, bushy eye- 
Srows he chose for his robber hero, 
it has the fine wavy, auburn locks, 
and the light-blue eyes, which be- 
long to our idea of pure German 
race. We may be satisfied that we 
know at least the form of Schiller’s 
features, for in this particular his 
busts and portraits are in striki 
accordance; unlike the busts an 
portraits of Goethe, which are a 
proof, if any were wanted, how 
inevitably subjective art is, even 
when it professes to be purely imi- 
iative-<ihen the most active per- 
ae gives us rather a reflex of 
what we think and feel, than the 
real sum of objects before us. 
The Goethe of Rauch or of 
Schwanthaler is widely different in 
form, as well as expression, frora 
the Goethe of Stieler; and Winter- 
berger, the actor, who knew Goethe 
intimately, told us that to him not 
one of all the likenesses, sculptured 
or painted, seemed to have more 
than a faint resemblance to their 
original. There is, indeed, one like- 
ness, taken in his old age, and pre- 
served in the library, which is start- 
ling from the conviction it produces 
of close resemblance, and Winter- 
berger admitted it to be the best he 
seen. It is a tiny miniature 
painted on a small cup, of Dresden 
china, and is so wonderfully exe- 
cuted, that a magnifying-glass ex- 
hibits the perfection of its texture 
as if it were a flower or a butterfly’s 
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wing. It is more like Stieler’s por- 
trait than any other; the massive 
neck, unbent though withered, rises 
out of his dressing-gown, and sup- 
ports majestically a head, from which 
one might imagine (though, alas! it 
never is so in reality) that the disci- 
pline of seventy years had purged 
away all meaner elements than 
those of the sage and the poet—a 
head which might serve as a type of 
sublime old age. Amongst the col- 
lection of toys and trash, melanchol 
records of the late Grand Duke's 
eccentricity, which occupy the upper 
rooms of the library, there are some 
precious relies hanging together in 
a glass case, which ost betray 
one into sympathy with ‘holy coat’ 
worship. They are—Lauther’s gown, 
the coat in which Gustavus Adol- 
phus was shot, and Goethe’s court 
coat and schlafrock. What a rush 
of thoughts from the mingled 
memories of the passionate re- 
former, the heroic warrior, and the 
wise singer! 

The only one of its great men 
to whom Weimar has at present 
erected a statue in the open air is 
Herder. His statue, ina ted 
in 1850, stands in what is called the 
Herder Platz, with its back to the 
church in which he preached; in 
the right hand is a roll bearing 
his favourite motto—Licht, Liebe, 
Leben (Light, Love, Life), and on 
the pedestal is the inscription—von 
Deutscher aller lande (from Ger- 
mans of all lands). his statue, 
which is by Schaller of Munich, is 
very much admired; but, remem- 
bering the immortal description in 
the Dichtung und Wahrheit, of 
Herder’s appearance when Goethe 
saw him for the first time at Stras- 
burg, I was disappointed with the 
parsonic appearance of the statue, 
as well as of the bust in the 
library. The part of the town 
which imprints itself on the memory, 
next to the Herder Platz, is the 
Markt, a cheerful square, made 
smart by anew Rath-haus. Twice 
a week it is crowded with stalls and 
country people, and it is the very 
pretty custom for the band to play 
in the balcony of the Rath-haus 


* I tell this story from my recollection of Stahr’s account in his Weimar und 
Jena, an account which was confirmed to me by residents in Weimar; but as I 
have not the book by me, I cannot test the accuracy of my memory. 
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about twenty minutes every mar- 
ket-day to delight the ears of the 
peasantry. A head-dress worn by 
many of the old women, and here 
and there by a young one, is, I 
think, peculiar to Thuringia. Let 
the fair reader imagine hille-Qesen 
of her broadest French sashes dyed 
black, and attached as streamers to 
the back of a stiff black skullcap, 
ornamented in front with a large 
bow, which stands out like a pair 
of donkey’s ears; let her further 
imagine, mingled with the streamers 
of ribbon, equally broad pendents 
of a thick woollen texture, some- 
thing like the fringe of an urn-rug, 
and she will have an idea of the 
head-dress in which I have seen a 
Thuringian damsel figure on a hot 
summer's day. Two houses in the 
Markt are pointed out as those 
from which Tetzel published his in- 
dulgences and Luther thundered 
against them; but it is difficult to 
one’s ee to conjure up 
scenes of theological controversy in 
Weimar, where, from princes down 
to pastry-cooks, rationalism is taken 
as a matter of course. 

Passing along the Schiller-strasse, 
a broad, pleasant street, one is 
thrilled by the inscription, Hier 
wohnte Schiller, over the door of a 
small house with casts in its bow 
window. Mount up to the second 
story and you will see Schiller’s 
study very nearly as it was when 
he worked in it. It is a cheerful 
room with three windows, two to- 
wards the street and one looking on 
a little garden which divides his 
house from the neighbouring one. 
The writing-table, which he notes 
as an important purchase in one of 
his letters to Kérner, and in one of 
the drawers of which he used to 
keep rotten apples for the sake of 
their scent, stands near the last- 
named window, so that its light 
would fali on his left hand. On 
another side of the room is his 
piano, with his guitar lying upon it, 
and above these hangs an ugly 
print of an Italian scene, which has 
a pendant equally ugly on another 
wall. Strange feelings it awakened 


in me to run my fingers over the ° 
keys of the little piano and call 
forth its tones, now so queer and 
feeble, like those of an invalided 
old woman whose voice could once 
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make a heart beat with fond pas- 
sion or soothe its angry pulses into 
calm. The bedstead on which 
Schiller died has been removed into 
the study, from the gmall bedroom 
behind, which is now empty. A 
little table is placed close to the 
head of the bed with his drinking 
glass upon it, and on the wall above 
the bedstead there is a beautiful 
sketch of him lying dead. He used 
to occupy the whole of the second 
floor. t contains, besides the 
study and bedroom, an ante-cham- 
ber, now furnished with casts and 
prints on sale, in order to remu- 
nerate the custodiers of the house, 
and a salon tricked out, since his 
death, with a symbolical cornice, 
statues, and a carpet worked by the 
ladies of Weimar. 

Goethe’s house is much more im- 
oe looking, but, to English eyes, 
ar from being the palatial residence 
which might -be expected, from the 
descriptions of German writers. 
The entrance hall is indeed rather 
imposing, with its statues in niches, 
and its broad staircase, but the rest 
of the house is not proportionately 
spacious and elegant. The only 
part of the house open to the public 
—and this only on a Friday—is the 
principal suite of rooms which con- 
tain his collection of casts, pictures, 
cameos, &c. This collection is 
utterly insignificant, except as 
having belonged to him, and one 
turns away from bad pictures and 
familiar casts, to linger over the 
manuscript of the wonderful Rémis- 
che Elegien, written by himself in 
the Italian character. It is to be 
regretted that a large sum offered 
for this house by the German Diet, 
was refused by the Goethe family 
in the hope, it is said, of obtaining 
a still larger sum from that mythi- 
cal English Croesus always ready to 
turn fabulous sums into dead capital, 
who haunts the imagination of con- 
tinental ple. One of the most 
fitting tributes a nation can pay 
to its at dead, is to make their 
habitation, like their works, a public 
possession, a shrine where affec- 
tionate reverence may be more 
vividly reminded that the bein 
who has bequeathed to us immorta 
thoughts or immortal deeds, had to 
endure the daily struggle with the 
petty details, perhaps with the sor- 
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did cares, of this working-day 
world; and it is a sad pity that 
Goethe’s study, bedroom, and 
library, so fitted to call up that 
kind of sympathy, because they are 
preserved just as he left them, 
should be shut out from all but the 
specially privileged. We were 
happy enough to be amongst these, 
—to look through the mist of rising 
tears at the dull study with its two 
small windows, and without a single 
object chosen for the sake of luxu 
or beauty; at the dark little bed- 
room with the bed on which he 
died, and the arm-chair where he 
took his morning coffee as he read; 
at the library with its common deal 
shelves, - books containing his 
own paper marks. In the presence 
of this hardy simplicity, the contrast 
suggests itself of the study at 
Abbotsford, with its elegant gothic 
fittings, its delicious easy chair, and 
its oratory of painted glass. 

We were very much amused at 
the privacy with which people keep 
their shops at Weimar. Some of 
them have no kind of enseigne—not 
so much as their names written up; 
and there is so much nonchalance 
towards customers, that one might 
suppose every shopkeeper was a 
salaried functionary employed by 
government. The distribution of 
commodities, too, is carried on 
according to a peculiar Weimarian 
logic: we bought our lemons at a 
seiler’s, or ropemaker’s, and should 
not have felt ourselves very unrea- 
sonable if we had asked for shoes at 
a stationer’s. As to competition, I 
should think a clever tradesman or 
artificer is almost as free from it at 
Weimar as A®sculapius or Vulcan 
in the days of old Of: mpus. Here 
is an illustration. Our landlady’s 
husband was called the ‘ siisser 
Rabenhorst,’ by way of distinguish- 
ing him from a brother of his who 
was the reverse of sweet. This 
Rabenhorst, who was not sweet, but 
who nevertheless dealt in sweets, 
for he was a confectioner, was so 
utter a rogue that any transaction 
with him was avoided almost as 
much as if he had been the Evil 
One himself, yet so clever a rogue 
that he always managed to keep on 
the windy side of the law. Never- 
theless, he had so many dainties in 
the confectionery line —so viel 
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Siissigkeiten und Leckerbissen—that 
people bent on giving a fine enter- 
tainment were at last constrained to 
say, ‘After all, I must go to Raben- 
horst;’ and so he got abundant cus- 
tom, in spite of general detestation. 

A very fair dinner is to be had at 
several tables d’héte in Weimar for 
ten or twelve groschen (a shilling or 
fifteenpence). The Germans cer- 
tainly exvel us in their mehlspeise, 
or farinaceous puddings, and in their 
mode of cooking vegetables; they 
are bolder and more imaginative in 
their combination of sauces, fruits 
and vegetables with animal food, 
and they are faithful to at least one 
principle of dietetics—variety. The 
only thing at table we have any 

retext for being supercilious about 
is the quality and dressing of animal 
food. The meat at a table d’héte in 
Thuringia, and even at Berlin,. ex- 
cept in the very first hotels, bears 
about the same relation to ours as 
cat or horse-flesh probably bears to 
German beef and mutton; and an 
Englishman with a bandage over 
his eyes would often be. sorely puz- 
zled to guess the kind of flesh he 
was eating. For example, the only 
flavour we could ever discern in 
hare, which is a very frequent dish, 
was that of the more or less dis- 
agreeable fat which predominated 
in the dressing; and roast meat 
seems to be considered an extra- 
vagance rarely admissible. A melan- 
choly sight:is a flock of Weimarian 
sheep, followed or led by their shep- 
herd. They are as dingy as London 
sheep, and far more skinny ; indeed, 
an Englishman who dined with us 
said the sight of the sheep had set 
him against mutton. Still, the 
variety of dishes you get for ten 
groschen is something marvellous 
to those who have heen accustomed 
to English charges, and among the 
six courses it is not a great evil to 
find a dish or two the reverse of 
as. I suppose, however, 
that the living at tables d'héte gives 
one no correct idea of the mode in 
which the people live at home. The 
basis of the national food seems to 
be raw ham and sausage, with a 
copious superstratum of blaukraut, 
sauerkraut, and black bread. Sau- 
sage (wurst) seems to be to the 
German what potatoes were to the 
Irish—the sine gud non of bodily 
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sustenance. Goethe asks the Frau 
von Stein to'send him so eine wurst 
when he wants to have a make-shift 
dinner away from home; and in his 
letters to Kestner he is enthusiastic 
about the delights of dining on 
blaukraut and leberwurst (blue 
cabbage and liver sausage). If 
kraut and wurst may be called the 
solid prose of Thuringian diet, fish 
and kuchen (generally a heavy kind 
of fruit tart) are the poetry: the 
German appetite disports itself with 
these as the English appetite does 
with ices and whipped creams. 

At the beginning of August, when 
we arrived in Weimar, almost every 
one was away—‘at the Baths,’ of 
course—except the tradespeople. As 
birds nidify in the spring,soGermans 
wash themselves in the summer; 
their waschungstrieb acts strongly 
only at a particular time of the 
year; during all the rest, apparently, 
a decanter and a sugar-basin or 
pie-dish, are an ample toilette ser- 
vice for them. "We were quite con- 
tented, however, that it was not yet 
the Weimar ‘season,’ fashionably 
speaking, since it was the very best 
time for enjoying something far 
better than Weimar gaieties—the 
lovely park and environs. It was 

leasant, too, to see the good bovine 
ourgeoisie enjoying life in their 
quiet fashion. Unlike our English 
people, they take pleasure into their 
calculations, and seem regularly to 
set aside part of their time for re- 
creation. It is understood that 
something is to be done in life be- 
sides business and housewifery : the 
women take their children and 
their knitting to the Erholung, 
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or walk with their husbands to Bel- 
vedere, or in some other direction, 
where a cup of coffee is to be had. 
The Erholwng, by the way, is a 
pretty garden, with shady walks, 
abundant seats, an orchestra, a 
ball-room, and a place for re- 
freshments. The higher classes 
are subscribers and visitors here as 
well as the bourgeoisie; but there 
are several resorts of a similar kind 
frequented by the latter exclusively. 
The reader of Goethe will remember 
his little poem, Die Lustigen von 
Weimar, which still indicates the 
round of amusements in this simple 
capital: the walk to Belvedere or 
Tiefurt ; the excursion to Jena, or 
some: other trip, not made expen- 
sive by distance; the round game 
at cards; the dance; the theatre; 
and so many other enjoyments to 
be had by a people not bound to 
give dinner parties and ‘ keep up a 
position.’ Another time I will tell 
what we saw of these recreations, 
rural and theatrical; of lovely 
walks along chaussées bordered by 
plum-trees laden with purple fruit, 
or by the mountain ash, lifting its 
bunches of coral against the sky, to 
country seats where no gate or 
enitack obstructs your entrance, 
and no gardener haunts you, ex- 
ectant of a fee, and to happy- 
ooking villages— 
Each with its little patch of fields 
And little lot of hills ; 


of excursions to the classic Jena 
and the romantic Ilmenau; and, 
for a variety, of Weimar fairs and 
target-shooting, and Wagner operas 
presided over by Liszt. 
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ON SOME PICTURES IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION OF 1855. 


‘ HE fickleness of Fashion’ is a 

commonplace, a truism, which, 
considered from the tailor -and- 
milliner point of view, is perhaps as 
true as truisms ever are. ven 
here much might be urged to prove 
that the apparent eccentricities of 
Fashion are only developments of a 
fixed law of recurrence—that the 
queen of the beaw monde is a planet, 
not a meteor, and moves in an orbit 
which may be reduced to calculation 
as well as that of the moon, or Mars, 
or Venus. And indeed why should 
not some sociologist set about the 
task? If the noblest study of man- 
kind is man, surely that which is 
most coneerned with human affairs 
is best worth investigation. Now, 
according to our astrology, Fashion, 
of all heavenly bodies, the moon not 
excepted, has most influence on the 
lives and fortunes of earth’sdenizens. 
She is always in the ‘ ascendant,’ and 
reigns in every ‘house,’ from Bel- 
gravia to Camberwell. The period 
of doublets and cloaks, of rufis and 
farthingales, is sure to return—it 
may be, under new names coined in 
the mint of Paris. Happy posterity! 
that will flaunt in clothes at once gay 
and comfortable. Unhappy we who 
have been constrained to live under 
a gloomy despotism, the peine forte 
et dure of round hats and swallow- 
tailed coats. Happier, however, 
than our fathers, inasmuch as. we 
have exchanged tight pantaloons for 
sloppy trousers, and see many signs 
of a good time coming. The wide- 
awake, such as Charles II. wore, 
minus the feather, is no longer a 
rare phenomenon; and the day of 
beards is visibly dawning, the iron 
rule of the razor passing away ! 

But we must tear ourselves from 
this fascinating theme, and be con- 
tent with throwing out a hint to 
those who would emulate the re- 
searches of Airy and Adams in a 
field of more immediate human in- 
terest. To return, then, from a 
digression—which is hardly a digres- 
sion when one considers what art 
has to gain by a change to costumes 
picturesque in shape and form—we 
were about to say that there were 
certain points in which Fashion dis- 


eda tenacity of purpose and 
hee for an ‘ the jade’ main- 
tained a constancy of affection which . 
would do credit to more than one of 
those personified prudes,the Virtues. 
Next to the Ring in Hyde Park, 
the Exhibition of the Royal Academy 
is perhaps her oldest favourite. 
Ever since the year 1779 she has 
crowded the saloons of the Royal 
Academy with her votaries. Whole 
generations in the interim have 
flourished and are gone—ars longa, 
vita brevis. Strong governments 
have grown and fallen; great men 
have blnstered and bullied their 
time anlare forgotten; half Europe 
has made a complete revolution from 
despotism. to anarchy, and back to 
despotism again; and the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy remains 
throughout perched on the top of 
Fortune’s wheel, and as much 
gazed at.and talked of by the Lon- 
doners of to-day as it was when the 
thing was new in their great-grand- 
fathers’ time. 

How many go thither because it 
is the fashion, and how many 
because they care for art, ma 
be estimated by the scanty attend- 
ance between eight and ten o’clock— 
the time when the pictures really 
ean be examined. Later in the day, 
little enough can be seen over that 
sea of bonnets, and through that 
atmosphere of dust; not to mention 
the Babel of babble on all sides, 
which precludes thought and con- 
founds judgment. It is not too 
much to say that four-fifths of the 
men come to look, not at the pic- 
tures, but at the fair owners of the 
bonnets aforesaid, and the latter 
spectentur ut ipse (which, ladies, 
being interpreted, means ‘for the 
cultivation of their minds’). 

Some slight acquaintance with 
the pictures is, however, essential 
to any one who aspires to the high 
aim of making himself agreeable in 
society. Of all the stereotyped 
commonplaces of London conversa- 
tion, the Royal Academy Exhibition 
is the most fruitful and convenient, 
Suppose, for instance, Mr. Augustus 
Peacock finds himself seated at 
table next to a fair incognita, and, 
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by way of opening the discourse, 
asks, ‘ Have you seen J/ Trovatore?’ 
Who knows but the incognita will 
respond with a sharp ‘// what?’ 
‘And on Augustus explaining ‘the 
new opera last Thursday,’ will re- 
ply, with a tone of stern rebuke, 
: On Thursday I was at the Kabaloo 
Missionary Meeting at Exeter Hall,’ 
and resolutely decline further com- 
munication with so godless a youn 
man. Whereas, if Augustus h 
begun with the Exhibition, all would 
have gone smoothly. For this 
fortunate show basks in universal 
favour, and is neither thought slow 
by the worldly, nor profane by the 
unco’ gude. ng may it prosper ; 
may fair faces = sunny landscapes 
look down from the walls upon 
rooms crowded with our grand- 
children when we are gone. Ars 
longa, vita brevis, as we before 
observed. 

Leaving the future to take care 
of itself, we return to the Exhi- 
bition of 1855 a.p., with our recol- 
lections of which we purpose to de- 
tain the kind reader for a few 
minutes. The writer of these lines 
who, in obedience to a detestable 
established affectation, designates 
his small single self by the imposing 
pronoun ‘we,’ is no artist, and has 
not sufficient knowledge of the 
technicalities of art to set up even 
for a connoisseur. He is profoundly 
ignorant of what critics mean by 
“breadth of effect ;’ he is very dense 
on the subject of impasto, and by 
no means clear on that of chiaro- 
scuro; so that his knowledge of art 
is about on a par with that of nine- 
tenths of the public, if they had the 
candour to confess it. ‘ What, 
then, is your opinion worth?’ asks 
a captious reader. O, captious 
reader, do not we, the ignorant 
pe. hold the purse strings? 

oes not the ultimate appeal rest 
with usP Are not dramas acted, 
books written, and pictures painted 
for us? The actor, author, artist, 
must act, write, and paint up to our 
level or down to our level, if he 
means to live by his profession. A 
man may 
of the million, but he will surely 
starve on the praise of connoisseurs. 
Therefore the opinion of an un- 
biassed ignoramus is not to be de- 
spised, even though he forms his 
judgment without consulting a 
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single ‘judge,’ and resses it in 
plain English ‘to be cndeitnded 
of the people.’ And as this present 
writer affects not the language of 
the professed critics, so neither ‘will 
he imitate their flippant way of 
pooh-poohing in a single sentence 
this picture and that, each of which 
has Filled the artist’s thoughts by 
day and his dreams by night for 
many months. Little, one may 
hope, does the critic think that, 
when he is pointing an epigram or 
balancing an antithesis, he is aiming 
envenomed shafts right at the most 
sensitive hearts in all the world. 
For, look you, other men, states- 
men, lawyers, journalists, and the 
like, soon grow case-hardened by 
rough contact with the world, and 
go on their way unboding critic 
pen: but your artist has had no 
such discipline; he dwells alone, 
in the fields with Nature, in the 
studio with Art, fostering all that is 
tenderest in his nature, becoming 
or remaining, as Coleridge says, 
‘not effeminate but feminine.’ 
Never mother hung over the cradle 
of her firstborn more fondly than 
the artist over the heir of his in- 
vention, the child of his hopes, round 
which gather bright visions of fame 
and glory which, even when they 
come true, are remembered in after 
days as more delightful than the 
realities — themselves indeed but 
visions. And then, such is the way- 
ward mood of the artist, hours of 
ecstatic hope are interchanged with 
hours of doubt and despondency, 
the alternations growing more and 
more frequent as the terrible day 
of trial approaches, when the che- 
rished work must leave the little 
studio and the fond praises of par- 
tial friends, to be exposed in com- 
petition with a thousand rivals to 
the sneers, or, worse than all, the 
neglect, of strangers. How furious 
he is with the hanging committee! 
How convinced that with deliberate 
spite they have hung it so high that 
the naked eye cannot reach it, or 
consigned it to the outer darkness 
of the octagon room, or placed it 
beside some daub flaring 1n scarlet 
and ochre, which positively kills it. 
How does he frequent the Exhi- 
bition, standing near the beloved 
object, affecting to examine, en 
amateur, some neighbouring pic- 
ture, but in reality all ears for any 
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word of praise or blame which some 
spectator may bestow upon his own 
work, And then the eagerness with 
which he scans the columns of The 
Times, the Atheneum, nay, even 
the Critic, to find the morsel of 

raise for which his soul hungers. 

oubtless, the pages which we 
write will be eaia some of these 
tender-natured men with eager eyes 
and beating heart. Kind souls! 
we would not willingly grieve one 
of you by silence, or enrage one of 
you by blame; but we can neither 
make mention of the whole fourteen 
hundred and nine pictures, nor 
praise such as we do name, without 
reserve. Our limits forbid the one, 
and our conscience the other. In 
any case, friends, console yourselves 
with the thought that the opinions 
here amma are those of an out- 


side barbarian, intrinsically worth- 
less, but nevertheless of possible 
use as a fool-ometer. This is a very 
serviceable instrument to an artist 
ambitious of bread and cheese; for 
a work which is ‘caviare to the 
pares will never help to fill the 


elly of the author thereof. 

The general impression which 
the Exhibition of the present year 
leaves upon one’s mind is, that it is 
neither better nor worse than those 
of other years; that it differs from 
its predecessors neither in kind nor 
degree; that we have seen it all 
before. It would of course be un- 
reasonable to expect that we should 
find any marked progress in the 
national taste and skill during the 
brief interval which elapses be- 
tween one May and the next, to 
ate that our curiosity should 
be fed with some strange produc- 
tion whereby a new school asserts 
its ene or a new-born genius 
challenges recognition. Form is 
finite and genius rare. In this case 
we find no new name aaa that 
of Leighton, of which we shall 
speak by and bye) and no new style ; 
and, moreover, we miss the pictures 
which of late years have been the 
nuclei of vigorous discussion. Where 
are the Pre-Raphaelites? There is 
no ‘Hunt;’ and Millais’s single 
picture, though strongly enough 
marked with individual peculiarities, 
exhibits none of the peculiarities of 
the school which calls him maestro. 
Let us begin, as the public does, with 
this picture, ‘ The Neione, No. 282. 
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A figure booted and helmeted is 
descending a staircase, laden with 
a rich prize—none of your knights of 
chivalry, none of your free lances, 
but a hero of this nineteenth cen- 
tury—a soldier of the fire brigade. 
The prize which he has carried off 
consists of three children, one little 
child under each arm, and the eldest 
boy on his back. The little ones 
are struggling to be free to reach 
the outstretched arms of the mother, 
who kneels, all in white night-dress, 
on a lower step. The thin lip tightly 
pressed against the half-shown teeth, 
the hectic crimson of the cheek, the 
wild eye, show that in her breast 
the agony of maternal terror has 
just changed into the ecstacy of joy 
over her rescued darlings. But she 
cannot be sure they are safe till she 
holds them inherarms. The night- 
gown of one of the children is 
scorched, so imminent has the peril 
been. Is the peril indeed over?—~ 
a blazing rafter has fallen just at 
the fireman’s heel, and a fierce flame 
close behind burnishes his helmet, 
and seems to fascinate the upturned 
eye of the boy who clings to his 
back. The face of the fireman is 
stolid and cold. He is evidently 
well used to the work he is about. 
But nevertheless he holds the chil- 
dren terderly, for the brave heart is 
ever kind. The accessories are full 
of meaning. As the mother’s fea- 
tures are those of a daintily nurtured 

entlewoman, so the rich stuffs of 

urkey on the stairs, and the carved 
banisters, show how luxurious is— 
we should say was—the home whence 
they are served with so terrible a 
writ of ejectment. There is a true 
sense of pathos in this. 
Si magna Asturii cecidit domus... . 
Tunc gemimus casus urbis, tunc odimus 

em. 

The Roman satirist is wrong 
when he attributes our sympathy 
for the misfortunes of the rich and 

eat to a spirit of flunkeyism. «It 
is the terrible contrast between to- 
day and yesterday that moves us 
with awe and pity. What saith 
Chaucer's Knight ? 

I say for me it is a great disease 

Whereas men have ben in great wealth 
and ease 

To heren of hir soden fall, alas! 

It is a sorry sight to see that 
filthy hose trailing over the woven 
flowers of the carpet. Through the 
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window you see the earliest light of 
a cheerless dawn upon wet roofs— 
there is pathos in contrast too! 
Is it by the love of contrast that 
the artist has been led to what seems 
to us the great, the only blemish in 
the pieture ? Is it as a set-off against 
the sturdy fireman that he has 
made the mother so preternaturally 
frail and thin—more like a ‘ bogie’ 
than.a matron? A few strokes of 
white paint would correct the fault. 
This is a great picture, the greatest 
of all the artist’s works, greater 
than the ‘ Release,’ or the ‘ ames 
not,’ full of labour and thought, true 
to nature and human nature. 
Immense is the progress he has 
made since that first picture by which 
he became known to the British pub- 
lie, ‘The Return of the Dove to the 
Ark,’ where that unhappy bird was 
represented as eo ondled by 
two portentously ugly women in a 
hayloft. But wonderful were the 
pains and skill employed on the in- 
animate adjuncts, insomuch that the 
dullest person on seeing the picture 
could not refrain from exclaiming 
*'That’s hay!’ and the reputation of 
the artist was made. Now his con- 
scientious study, his resolute deter- 
mination to begin the ladder of art 
at the lowest step, and mount in the 
only legitimate way, have placed 
him already, to our thinking, in the 
highest rank of modern aac 
ay he go on as he has begun— 
= he have health and strength, 
and be enabled to avoid the sunken 
rocks on which so many artists have 
made shipwreck of powers and fame 
—viz., love of pleasure, love of 
money, and love of fools’ praise ! 
oo is probably the largest, 
certainly the most ambitious, of all 
the pictures in the collection. It 
bears the name of an unknown ar- 
tist—F. Leighton. The subject 
has been furmshed by the following 
words of Vasari:—‘ Fece poi per la 
chiesa di Santa Maria Novella la 
tavola di nostra donna. ... Che 
da casa di Cimabue fu con molta 
Sesta, e con le trombe alla chiesa 
portata con solennissima proces- 
sione.’ In plain English, Cimabue’s 
colossal picture is represented as 
being conveyed by acrowd of folk, 
in holiday robes of the gayest co- 
lours and most fantastic shape, from 
the Borgo Allegri to the church. 
Some are scattering flowers, some 
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singing, some ing the fiddle; 
others playing = Took, Before the 
picture walks Cimabue in white, like 
a bridegroom, crowned with laurel, 
like a conqueror; and by his side 
the young sun-browned peasant lad, 
whom he had taken from keeping 
sheep at Vespignano, the boy Giotto. 
Behind come painters more or less 
contemporary, whose its are 
more or less authentic, a mounted 
official in scarlet and ermine, and 
Dante in the corner, twiddling a 
flower, and sneering. In the back- 
und a high white wall, with gay 
lossoms on the top, over which you 
see the dark green hills that stand 
about Florence, crowned with the 
black and white facade of San 
Miniato. A gayer scene was never 
witnessed on canvas, or elsewhere— 
all is holiday and sunshine. 

The correct drawing, and the ab- 
sence of conventionality of this 
picture encourage one to hope for 

eat things from the artist. If it 
be true that her Majesty has given 
£600 for it, the gift, for such it is, 
proves her generous desire to re- 
ward and encourage youthful pro- 
mise. The large ‘Chenpione’ lately 
bought for the National Gallery 
eost about the same sum. Who 
knows but some day Mr. Leigh- 
ton may rival him in value as 
well as price? There appear to us 
to be some serious defects in the 
pictare. Anxious to give variety to 
the attitudes, the artist has made 
— Soman paneer = 

e are doing eve ing but 
oa , and the tenet needs 
have come to a stand-still for want 
of somebody to proceed. The ladies 
are northern beauties, too pink-and- 
white, too inanimate, for the sky of 
Florence. We have not antiqua- 
rian knowledge sufficient to dispute 
the accuracy of the costumes and 
head-dresses. They may be authen- 
tic, but are assure 7 ely If those 
frizzled heads, top-knots, long 
draggled cloaks, and glaring colours, 
were in vogue in the thirteenth 
century, we do not sigh for the 
period when the wr of fashion 
shall bring them back to us. If 
- been as good-looking a 

boy as the artist represents him 
here, he certainly would not have 
developed into the pug-nosed, trucu- 
lent fellow he has represented him- 
self in the chapel at Padua. But 
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this is a doe oo licence. With 

all its faults, this is a very charming 

— and full of good augury. 
acte puer. 

The post of honour in the centre 
of the east room is occupied, not 
undeservedly, by Mr. Herbert's 
“Lear and Cordelia.’ The old King, 
haggard with suffering and sorrow, 
is waking at once from sleep and 
from insanity. Waking or sleeping, 
his life has been of late one long 
troubled dream ; in his aspeet. you 
see the cloud of perplexity as yet 
only half chased away by dawmng 
reason; he sees Cordelia, he holds 
her hand, but still he doubts; the 
vision is too blissful to be true. 
Never breathed a more angelie 
woman than Cordelia, with her fair 
young face, dovelike eyes, and her 
glory of golden hair, the very Cor- 
delia that Shakspeare drew. Can 
we say more? Through the door 
of the tent you see the downs and the 
white cliffs, you see the blue waters 
beyond, rippling in the morning 
sun, you almost hear the soft mur- 
mur which comes to the ear of the 
old King, and helps to assure him 


that he is still on earth. The only 
fault we can find with this picture, 
so excellent in its conception, is that 


it is too thin and fresco-like. The 
spectator almost doubts, with Lear, 
whether Cordelia be a ghost or not. 
About the attendant in the back- 
ground there can be no doubt; he 
is only of ‘two dimensions,’ as 
geometricians say—a ghost, there- 
fore, beyond all question. A little 
of the substantial flesh-and-blood 
colouring of Gian Bellini and the 
Venetians would have set the pic- 
ture above criticism. 

The curtain falls on tragedy, and 
ere our eyes are well dry, rises for 
the second scene of As You Like It, 
scenery, dresses, and decorations, by 
D. Maelise, R.A. The usurping 
Duke—you read usurper in. his 
face, not to mention that the 
blackguard has not got a real coro- 
net, but has only stuck some gold 
strawberry leaves round his wide- 
awake—the usurping Duke, wesay, 
is seated in his garden, surrounded 
by the dramatis persone and cour- 
tiers. On his right stands the 
wrestler, naked to the waist —a 
brawny bully, tattooed about the 
breast, a very Newgate Hercules; 
to his left Orlando, pale and slim, 
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so slim, indeed, that it is impossible 
he should win by anything short of 
a miracle. Behind Orlando is old 
Adam, with the apple bloom in his 
‘frosty yet kindly’ old cheeks. 
Rosalind and Helen too are there, 
a trifle taller than we would choose 
young ladies to be—six feet or 
thereabouts—embracing tenderly,as 
young ladies always do when jealous 
of one another. Among the attend- 
ants, a monk, father-confessor to the 
Duke, a greater scoundrel evidently 
than his penitent. Flowers in pro- 
fusion cluster round the balustrades, 
and in the background is a ve 
nice modern ‘Elizabethan’ villa wi 

a conservatory, such as we have seen 
in our travels between Fulham and 
Richmond-on-Thames. A genuine 
Maclise, very entertaining, with 
minor faults of conception, such as 
we have indicated, but free from the 
extravagancies and exaggerations 
which have deformed some of his 
works of late years; the grouping 
skilful ; the drawing, so far as we are 
able to judge, good; the colourmg 
hard, unreal, and unpleasing. Ob- 
serve, with the exception of the 
figures in the immediate foreground, 
everything is powdered with chalk, 
monk and clown, passion-flowersand 
palace. 

Apropos of Shakspeare — there 
is much merit im Mr. Hart’s 
‘Othello.’ One sees the poison of 
suspicion beginning to work on the 
noble nature of the Moor. But 
Iago is too ignoble by far. He is 
more like a Jew pawnbroker dressed 
for a anoyonrals than a Venetian 
in respectable society. He has 
r-a-s-c-a-l written legibly on his 
face. Even Othello could not have 
believed a word he said. 

On the other hand, the same 
artist’s ‘ Eccelino’ (No. 225) might 
be a dying saint for anything you 
read in his face. But for the eata- 
logue, one would never guess that 
he was the Tyrant of Padua, 
wounded, and in prison, starving 
himself to death—‘ eating his heart 
out,’ as Homer says. The man in 
armour, however, who stands at the 
bed-foot compassionating, is a grand 
figure, painted with a master’s hand: 

No. 349 is ‘The Life and Death 
of Buckingham, by A. Egg, 
Look on this picture and on that. 
Both are in one frame, the frame it- 
self significant, with a border of 
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vine leaves half hiding a death's 
head at each corner. On the left, 
is the Duke in gay attire, at table, 
with half-a-dozen men drinking, and 
half-a-dozen women drunk. Behind 
him, standing as well as he can, is, 
if we mistake not, his sacred Majesty 
Charles II., most royally tipsy—an 
orgie such as we never witnessed 
but once, and that at the Vaude- 
ville in La Dame aux Camélias. 
On the right hand, is ‘the worst 
inn’s worst room,’ with all the ac- 
cessory meannesses invented by the 
poet, and on the bed is the corpse 
of Buckingham, just dead, in his 
agony and despair, gaunt, convulsed, 
frightful to behold. The story of 
the death is entirely devoid of his- 
torical foundation, but the moral is 
everlastingly true, and pointed here 
with great skill and power. No 
one who has ever seen these two 
pictures can forget them; and if any 
spectator should ever be so unhappy 
as to take part in such a banquet as 
is shown in the one, the thought of 
the death depicted in the other will 
surely come to him like the skeleton 
at the feasts of Egypt. 

Mr. Dyce’s ‘ Christabel’ (No. 181) 
is by no means equal to the picture 
which the poet has painted :— 


Amid the jagged shadows 
Of mossy leafless boughs, 
Kneeling in the moonlight, 
To make her gentle vows ; 
Her slender palms together prest, 
Heaving sometimes on her breast ; 
Her face resigned to bliss or bale— 
Her face, oh! call it fair, not pale— 
And both blue eyes more bright than 
clear, 
Each about to have a tear. 


We do not recognise Christabel 
pent in a frame; a half-length, nay, 
a kit-kat Christabel! Where are 
the mossy boughs, and the jagged 
shadows, and the moonlight which 
should frame a. picture of ‘the 
lovely ladie?’ Coleridge's Christa- 
bel is a fair northern beauty: Mr. 
Dyce’s Christabel is a somewhat 
lain Italian, with face pale, not fair, 
bey eyes, and a sulky expression. 
Everything in the poem is myste- 
rious and unreal, ‘eerie’ and vague ; 
not so the picture. Let the painter 
rechristen it ‘Beatrice’ or ‘ Fran- 
cesca,’ or some other soft Italian 
name, that it may not clash with a 
preconceived ideal. 

Talking of ‘Beatrice,’ the Pre- 
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sident contributes one picture under 
that name, a female head and bust, 
of the same type as the ‘ Irene’ of 
last year, flabby and expressionless, 
with dough for flesh, and tow for 
hair, and stones for eyes—conveying 
to the beholder no idea whatever— 
for the best reasons. We may ven- 
ture to speak our mind because the 
artist’s fortune is made, and great 
men delight to honour him. Well! 
Principibus placuisse viris non ultima 
laus est. 

Another scrap of commonplace 
latinity tells us Honores mutant 
mores. Honours cannot change Sir 
Charles Eastlake’s character, can- 
not make him other than an upright, 
kind, courteous English gentleman, 
but have they not eclipsed his artis- 
tic powers? Let us Some that the 
eclipse is only temporary, and that 
he will again give us pictures worthy 
of ‘Eastlake,’ in his best days, 
when his countrymen had recognised 
his eminence by discarding the 
‘Mr.’ and before his Sovereign had 
conferred the dubious compliment 
of ‘ Sir.’ - 

No. 476 is a capital ‘Scene from 
Don Quixote,’ by one who is pas 
méme Académicien, Mr.J.C. Horsley. 
It is the overhauling of the Don’s 
library, and the summary criticism 
passed thereon by the curate and 
executed by the housekeeper and 
barber. Perhaps no scene has been 
oftener represented on the walls of 
the Royal Academy, but seldom if 
ever with more truth and feeling 
than by Mr. Horsley. The burly 
curate, with a big volume on his 
knee; the niece peeping over his 
shoulder, interested, in her own 
despite, by the fragment of a story 
which he is reading. The barber, 
half-blinded b the dust he is 
shaking from the shelves; the re- 
lentless Ama pitching the con- 
demned romances out of the win- 
dow, while through the door one 
catches a glimpse of the poor, un- 
conscious master of the house in 
bed. The costumes and expressions 
are excellent. 


‘The Almsdeeds of Dorcas’ 


_ (No. 379), by Mr. W.C. T. Dobson, 


is a picture of much merit—the 
product evidently of much thought 
and care. The face of Dorcas is 
somewhat vacant, wanting in ex- 
pression. If there be any expres- 
sion, it is that of demure self- 
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righteousness, which assuredly the 
inter did not intend. The still 
ife is admirable, and the group is 
steeped in rich colour, backed b 
the blue of a Syrian heaven. e 
should have liked to see the bright 
scarlet shawl which Dorcas holds in 
her hand somewhat ‘toned down,’ 
is not that the phrase? It is too 
glaring, and, seen from a distance, 
blots out the rest of the picture. 
Time would fail us were we to 
attempt a description of all the 
pictures which we remember; it is 
enough to enumerate a few which 
remain in our recollection and our 
catalogue conspicuously marked. 
No. 16, ‘ Britomart Unarming,’ by 
F. R. Pickersgill, A.; No. 161, 
‘Royal Prisoners at Carisbrooke, 
1650,’ by C. W. Cope, R.A.; No. 
182, ‘A Race,’ by T. Webster, 
R.A. (where a sturdy boy, with an 
expression indescribably droll, is 
seated on another’s back); No. 206, 
‘The Recruit,’ by W. W. Nicol 
(but why should the sergeant 
squint P—it does not enhance the 
pathos, to our thinking); No. 368, 
‘The Writing Lesson,’ by S. B. 
Halle; No. 393, ‘The Return of 
the Wanderer,’ by H. O'Neil (a 
touching story, beautifully told) ; 
No. 409, ‘The Modern Hagar,’ by 
H. W. Phillips (the same story in 
a different ten); No. 477, ‘A 
Hindoo Girl at Moonrise, setting 
her Lamb afloat on the Ganges,’ b 
H. W. Pickersgill, R.A.; No. 486, 
‘The Mother of Moses,’ by J. C. 
Hook, A.; No. 512, ‘Repose’ (a 
girl with a tambourine), by F. 
almisley ; No. 640, ‘ Griselda,’ by 
W. Gale. 
We now come to the landscapes. 
Ifthe proper objectofart,’ oracularly 
hinted at in the motto to the cata- 


logue, betogive the 
to the greatest number, then do the 
landscape — choose the right 


eatest pleasure 


line. We English area rural people. 
Few of the well-to-do residents in 
London feel themselves at home 
there. Every one remembers with 
regret his country home, and looks 
forward with hope to returning 
thither at last. What a pleasure it 
is toa man chained to a desk for 
ten hours in the day and eleven 
months in the year, to stroll into 
the Exhibition during some precious 
leisure, and renew his uaintance 
with streams and hills and woods! 
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Some, the luckier sort, antici- 
pate the coming holiday, others 
only refresh the memo of holidays 
gone never to return. hat a rush 
of sad and pleasant recollections is 
evoked by the sight of these sunny 
landscapes! There is the clear 
stream below the weir, where we 
threw our fly ; there the breezy hill 
we climbed; there the wide plain 
over which we shot with Ponto, 
best of dogs. It brings back the 
very scent of the turnips as we 
crushed them with our feet, each 
leaf a bowl of dew. 

O death in life, the days that are no 
more. 

But we must not be sentimental— 
the mode has passed—let us take 
our catalogue and record our im- 
pressions. 

No. 23, ‘Stratford-on-Avon,’ by 
M. Anthony, places you in the water 
meadows close by that famous town. 
The grass, rank with abundant 
moisture and wet with a recent 
shower, the broad leaves bordering 
the stream, the ooze, the willows, 
are given with wonderful fidelity. 
All you see of Stratford is the 
church tower and the chancel win- 
dow visible above and between the 
trees. Our only doubt was, whether 
the reflections in the still water 
were not too hard and substantial. 

No. 46, ‘A Party of Pleasure on 
the Lake of Wallenstadt,’ by F, 
Danby. A happy artist who knows 
only such glorious evenings. 

No. 60, ‘An Evening in the 
Highlands,’ bearing a name new to 
aoe Bacon, seems bold and true. 
It is hung so high that examination 
is out of the question, but one may 
see the glorious blue sky, and the 
mists climbing the hills, all bathed 
in the rosy light of sunset—an 
evening to be remembered, for 
Nature is niggard of such shows, 
especially in the Highlands. 

o. 147, ‘After a Shower,’ ap- 
pears at a distance like an omelette 
aux fines herbes. On nearer ap- 
proach it turns out to be a com- 
mon enough combination of water 
and field and wood, but seen under 
‘a light that never shone on land or 
sea.’ 

No. 319, by E. Lear, represents 
a Greek tem a standing on a stony 
plain, backed by blue hills, with a 
storm coming up the valley in the 
distance. In the foreground huge 
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oaks are rooted among rocks that 
break away in —— = The 
temple is that of Phigaleia, the same, 
we suppose, which has been stripped 
of its famous frieze. The scene 
makes one long to go thither, to 
make it a part of one’s own recol- 
lections, to be able to say et ego in 
Arcadia. In the British Institution 
this year wasa view of ‘ Windsor 
Castle,’ by the same artist, painted 
for Lord Derby, full of power and 
truth. 
No. 422, ‘Cattle on the Banks of 
a River,’ by F. R. Lee, R.A., and 
T. 8. Cooper, A. One of the pie- 
tures we are all familiar with. The 
slow stream, the lazy cows, the 
summer haze, the green trees—all 
pleasant things in pleasant combi- 
nation, but by this time degenera- 
ting imto mannerism. Has the 
earth produced no animals but 
cows P the year bring forth no 
months but June? Our artists 
generally seem to have a strangely 
exclusive partiality for early sum- 
mer. Even autumn with all its 
glories woos the pencil in vain. 
Dear is the early morn of spring, 
And dear th’ autumnal eve, 
But few delights can summer bring 
A poet’s crown to weave. 
(We quote from memory, and per- 
haps quote wrong, but we express 
the thought.) Certainly the devo- 
tion of the — makes up for the 
neglect of the poet. And yet other 
seasons Offer scenes which might 
well employ the most skilful brush 
that ever stained canvas. Winter, 
when the rare mechanism of forest 
trees is displayed in all its delicate 
ramifications; when, to one who 
really loves and studies them, the 
oak, the beeeh, the lime, and the 
elm are as distinet in their in- 
dividual forms as when clothed in 
all the glories of summer leafage ; 
early spring, when the topmost 
boughs begin to burgeos, and swell, 
and thicken, and in the sunshine 
leam red, and purple, and rich 
Gaeen-thades of colour which sum- 
mer knows not ; later spring, when 
the leaves come out in groups and 
knots, hanging like swarms of 
locusts or flights of humming-birds 
in southern forests—all these times 
and seasons have beauties of their 
own, which for variety’s sake our 
artists might now and then transfer 
to eanvas. For Nature is beautiful 
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always, and like the most really 
beautiful of women, often most 
beautiful when least adorned. 

Allons. No. 594 is a View of 
Rome, from San Pietro in Mon- 
torio, by Roberts. All the city lies 
spread before you, the topmost roofs 
and towers lighted by the last rays 
of the setting sun, and in the far dis- 
tance is the glorious of moun- 
tains in whose bosom lie the fair 
lakes of Nemiand Albano, and on 
whose side rest the sweet villas of 
Frascati and Tivoli—seen of course 
only with the mind’s eye, from San 
Pietro in Montorio. The picture 
is lit from below by a crescent- 
shaped reach of Tiber, which is seen 
after it has passed the bridge of St. 
Angelo, embracing the crowded 
streets of the Ghetto. A noble 
theme, and worthy of the great 
painter. 

Asa a to this hangs ‘The 
Siege of St. Sebastian,’ by Stanfield, 
a great artist, who seems to have 
abandoned study and taken refuge 
in convention. After a time, we 
suppose even the greatest men get 
into the ruts and jog on contented. 

No. 656 ‘Twll-du (which we are 
informed is Welsh for ‘the Devil's 
Kitchen’), by J. W. Oakes, is a 
grand scene, reminding one of Tur- 
ner’s ‘ Loch Coriskin.’ A dark lake 
girt with black rocks, a gleaming 
torrent, and far snowy peaks, make 
a picture such as one does not ex- 

to find within our own four seas. 
ne inter’s imagination has 
dochthon: contributed its quota. 

Last, but not least, come the 
Portraits, on which, as they fill so 
large a space of the wall, we must 
bestow some portion of our paper, 
though— 

By Jove, it is a sorry sight to see, 
For him who hath no friend or brother 
there. 
We have, this year, the usual sup- 
ply of Britons, the well-fed ranks of 
AL es, of both sexes, and in all 
ible attitudes. Sweet brides, 
fair children, burly county members, 
aldermen, whose gross clay no art 
can refine ; here a smug, conceited 
marquis, and there an adjutant of 
yeomanry, twelve feet by ten, 
rancing on a conventional horse, as 
ig as the Trojan, and almost as 
wooden. 

There are, however, a few which 

deserveto be noticed. No. 70, by Le. 
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Ww. ee, is one of the nae 
Senate jects we ever saw. 
lady with grey hair, dressed with 
the utmost neatness and precision, 
with the sweetest expression, more 
beautiful at sixty perhaps than in 
early youth, the gentlest of gentle- 
women. What artist would not be 
inspired by such a theme as the 
eaaiee Glamis ? 

Another v easing pi is 
that of the = oe er Marl. 
borough's Two Children,’ by J. 
Sant. The canary’s shadow on 
the window shutter is a happy 
thought. 

Many people will look with in- 
terest on the portrait of the ‘Bishop 
of New Zealand,’ both for admira- 
tion of the man, and because it is 
one of Richmond's first attempts in 
oil painting. 

nquestionably the department 

in which our artists most excel, is 
that of miniature painting. Almost 
every miniature Is ex t, some 
rfect miracles of finish. Look 
or instanee at ‘Lady Mandeville,’ 
by Thorburn. Can anything be 
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more exquisite than the work, ex- 
it is 


perhaps its subject ? 
ict time e draw these re- 
marks to a close, lest we should 
weary the patience of our readers. 
Else we could speak of many pic- 
tures, some with great names at- 
tached, as good, perhaps, as any we 
have mentioned. it remem- 
bered, that in this r we do not 
to give a catalogue raisonndée 
of all the best pictures in the Ex- 
hibition, but only to chronicle our 
recollections of those which struck 
our faney most. 

The writer repeats that he aspires 
not to the character of a connois- 
seur, and if he has fallen imto the 
dogmatic tone of the critic, it is 
malgré lui, it is because of the 
awkwardness of introducing such an 
apologetic clause as ‘in our humble 
opinion,’ ‘with all due deference,’ 
&c., with every sentence. Let our 
readers understand some such 
clause to be signified by every com- 
ma. Then let them go to the Ex- 
hibition, if they have not been there 


already, and judge for themselves, 
= W. G. C. 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 


yas public events of the month 
just finished are of grave interest 
impertance. The hollow Con- 
ference at Vienna has come to a 
close,.or, as the Premier prefers to 
Eo it, has adjourned sine die. 
he Sebastopol Committee has also 
terminated its more substantial 
labours. The first ominous stir of 
the public mind of E d has 
taken place in the City of London, 
and has already spread to other 
at corporate towns. Lastly, both 
ouses Of Parliament have pro- 
nounced opinions = these mo- 
mentous topics. e propose to 
make a few observations upon each 
of them; and first with regard to 
the Sebastopol Committee. 

Any person who has been accus- 
tomed to observe the waywardness 
and impatience of the public mind 
at periods of great excitement might 
have safely predicted that a com- 
mittee of inquiry, sitting for several 
weeks upon a subject of momentous 
interest, would end in disappoint- 
ment. ‘The people, distracted with 
anger, grief, shame, at the ac- 


cumulation of disasters — a 
been heaped upon their ecivi 

military services, called loudly for 
an investigation by their representa- 
tives, and for a change in the direc- 
tion of their affairs. Both of these 
reasonable demands were imme» 
diately conceded. They have had 
their Committee, and they have had 
their Minister; and they seca pro- 
claim their dissatisfaction with both. 
It is said that the Committee have 
failed to trace the evils to their 
causes, and that the Minister has 
failed to provide adequate remedies. 
We think, however, that neither of 
these complaints is altogether well- 
founded. It is simply impossible 
that an investigation conducted by 
eleven men, in the presence of an 
eager and excited public, upon 
matters ranging over a wide space, 
of great complexity, and involved 
in obecurity fon which no human 
penetration, perhaps, could alto- 
gether extricate them, should arrive 
at a certain and satisfactory result. 
Our daily experience of courts of 
justice teaches us how difficult it is 
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for a jury com of the same 
class of men as the Sebastopol Com- 
mittee to try a few precise issues 
with the assistance of an experienced 
judge and trained advocates. If it 
commonly happens that a simple 
question of fact, depending upon the 
evidence of sworn witnesses—such, 
for example, as the sanity of a tes- 
tator—has to be tried three or four 
times before the truth is discovered, 
how much more difficult must it be 
to ascertain the real character of 
transactions which took place three 
thousand miles distant, in which a 
great number of actors were en- 
gaged, and that too from the mouths 
of witnesses either implicated them- 
selves, or unable to afford the best 
evidence? The Committee also, as 
might have been expected, soon 
began to disclose a party bias; one 
section aimed at throwing the whole 
blame on the system, while another 
sought to inculpate individuals. 
Both were, toacertain extent, right. 
A bad system was carried out by 
bad workmen. Order and routine 
carried to excess, ended in anarchy 
and confusion. The people on the 
whole ought to be satisfied: they 


have got as much as they could fairly 
expect. They have, it is true, been 
disappointed of their victim. The 
Filders,the Boxers, the Menzies,and 
Sillerys—to say nothing of greater 


men—must be acquitted for want of 
complete proof. ey are entitled 
to the benefit of the doubt. We 
cannot hang, transport, or imprison 
any of them. 

One of the principal heads of ob- 
jection urged against the appoint- 
ment of the Committee was, that its 
investigations might inculpate in- 
dividuals who were not present to 
defend themselves. But this objec- 
tion certainly cannot be maintained 
on the principle of our law. A great 
part of our army was lying dead in 
the Crimea, in the hospitals of Seu- 
tari and Balaklava. The nation 
determined to hold a solemn inquest 
on its remains. It a turn out 
that our countrymen perished 
from natural or inevitable causes. 
In this —— ~~ — be cast 
upon an y- It might 
that the eataiite! was attributable 
wholly or in part to the misconduct 
of some individuals. In that event, 
a verdict would be returned accord- 
ingly, and then, and not till then, the 
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accused ies would be put upon 
their trial. Persons implicated by 
the proceedings of an open inquest 
a" if they think fit, come forward 
and excuse themselves, but the 
are never tried before this prelimi- 
nary tribunal. The public will pro- 
bably be of opinion that the ‘ Blue 
Book’ furnishes matter of charge 
— several persons; but the 

ommittee are to judge of that. 
If they bring charges inst in- 
dividuals, those individuals will be 
heard in their defence. It is to us 
a novel doctrine that an inquiry in 
rem is not to take place because it 
may result in implicating some ab- 
sent person. If that were so, no 
coroner's inquest could be holden ; 
many investigations most condu- 
cive to the ends of justice which 
now take place before magistrates 
would be unjustifiable. 

We have thought it right to 
make these remarks because many 
people are under the prejudice that 
this Sebastopol Committee is not so 
much in the nature of an inquest, 
one of the most time-honoured in- 
stitutions of this country, as in the 
nature of a foreign inquisition. 

We think, on ore, that the 
constitution of the Committee is 
completely defensible on the analo 
of the common law. But even if it 
were clearly a tribunal exceptional 
and anomalous in its character, the 
extreme necessity of the case would 
surely justify its appointment. The 
maintenance of an army in the field 
is happily with us an extraordinary 
event; and when we found that 
= melting away in the presence 
of the enemy from causes which 
the executive Government cannot 
satisfactorily account for, it then 
behoved the representatives of the 
people to take the investigation of 
the matter into their own hands, 
But this is an encroachment upon 
the province of administration. No 
doubt it is, and necessity, the su- 
preme law, demands it. A govern- 
ment founded on the principle of 
eegeeenson institutions, would 
indeed become the object of de- 
rision and contempt if it were to 


. stand balancing constitutional punc- 


tilios while the right arm of its ser- 
vice was withering away. 

The fond delusion that our Pre- 
mier was to age himself a second 
Chatham—by pre-eminence, the 
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right man in the — place—has 
been quickly dispelled. But we 
must say that Lord Palmerston has 
been less to blame for this disap- 
pointment, than. the public who 
gratuitously attributed to him such 
ualifications. What has the 
noble Viscount ever said or done to 
justify such expectations as were 
formed of him? During cr 
twenty of the best years of his life 
he filled an inferior office, and was 
known only as a Tory placeman. 

But then he wasSecretary at War ; 
and the people, as usual, carried 
away by a name, imagine that 
during all those obscure years he 
was qualifying himself for the post 
of War Minister; the fact being, that 
the Secretary is concerned only with 
the financial department of the 
army, and has nothing to do with 
mere military arrangements. Sub- 
sequently Lord Palmerston became 
Foreign Minister, and took a pro- 
minent part in the proceedings of 
Parliament. That he became dis- 
tinguished as an orator and a de- 
bater, everybody knows; but his 
reputation with the country does 
not rest so much on his parliamen- 
tary talents, which are undeniable, 
as on his administrative ability and 
discretion, which are extremely 
questionable. 

It is generally supposed that Lord 
Palmerston has upheld the autho- 
rity and character of this sunen 
on the continent of Europe. if 
hectoring second and third-rate 
powers, and interfering in their in- 
ternal affairs, is a wise and becoming 
policy for England to pursue, then 
indeed is Lord Palmerston a great 
Foreign Minister. His impertinent 
meddling with the internal affairs 
of Spain ended in the ignominious 
expulsion of our ambassador, 
When the Austrian empire was 
threatened with dismemberment: b 
the revolt of Hungary, Lord Pal- 
merston’s offensive interference 
with the Court of Vienna drew 
down upon him aretort from Prince 
Schwartzenburg so pointed and 
ungent, so different from the usual 
anguage of a diplomatic ‘ note,’ that 
we must transcribe the concluding 
passage of the dispatch. After re- 
minding the British Minister that 
‘whenever revolt broke out within 
the vast limits of the British empire, 
VOL. LI. NO. CCCVI. 
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the English Government always 
knew how to maintain the authority 
of the law, were it even at the price 
of torrents of blood;’ and havin 
instanced Canada, Cephalonia, an 
Ireland, the Prince thus concludes, 
‘It is not for us to blame her. 
Whatever may moreover be the 
opinion which we form as to the 
causes of these insurrectionary 
movements, as well as of the mea- 
sures of repression employed by the 
British Government in order to 
stifle them, we consider it our duty 
to abstain from expressing that 
opinion, persuaded as we are that 
persons are apt to fall into gross 
errors in making themselves judges 
of the complicated position of 
foreign countries.’ 

This appears to us to be the lan- 
guage of justice and common sense, 
even though it came from Vienna 
The Irish revolt in’ 1798 was far 
less unjustifiable than that of Hun- 
gary in 1849, as far as we under- 
stand it. But how should we have 
resented the insolence of a foreign 
government which had presumed to 
lecture us on our treatment of that 
country, and to recommend us to re 
dress its grievances? We are far 
from saying that this Government 
should refrain from expressing symé 
oe with other nations struggling 
or freedom; but we do say that it 
is sheer impertinence in one govern- 
ment officially to interfere in the 
quarrels between another govern- 
ment and its dependencies, unless 
with a view to ulterior measures. ~ 

We are unwilling to believe that 
Lord Palmerston was actuated by 
so low a motive as the mere love 
of applause, in the homilies which 
he caused to be read to the wretched 
governments of Naples, Tuscany; 
and some other obscure sovereign- 
ties whose names we do not call 
to mind, on their respective duties 
towards their subjects. It is quite 
certain that those representations 
had not the smallest effect in 
ameliorating the condition of. the 
unhappy people in whose behalf 
they were urged; and that they 
produced in those humble: princi- 
palities the strongest emotions of 
rage and hatred. But the crown- 
ing act of the British Minister in 
tyrannizing over the minor states of 

urope was in the celebrated or 
3B 
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rather infamous case of Pacifico. 
We hardly know in the records of 
oppression anything more insolent 
and unjust than Lord Palmerston’s 
treatment of Greece on that occa- 
sion; nor can we be surprised at 
the animosity which the people of 
that nation bear to this country. 
The open exultations of the Greek 
merchants in London at the disas- 
ter of the Tiger; the fire of Varna; 
the conspiracy of the Greeks at 
Balaklava, were the legitimate 
fruits of Lord Palmerston’s foreign 
policy. The last act of this 
noble lord, as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, was, in a semi-official con- 
versation with Count Walewski, the 
representative of the French Re- 
public at the Court of St. James’s, 
to approve of the meditated coup 
d'état, by which Louis Napoleon 
changed the form of government of 
which he was the head. Public 
opinion in this country was strongly 
expressed with reference to that 
transaction; but it was one with 
which the English Minister for 
Foreign Affairs should have had no- 
thing to do. The policy which this 
country had always followed—and it 
is obviously the only safe and pru- 
dent policy to observe in our foreign 
relations—is torecognise any respon- 
sible form of government which a 
friendly power thinks fit to establish. 
Lord erston was the first, and 
we hope will be the last, minister 
to violate the wise principle of strict 
non-intervention. Coincident with 
this rash proceeding was an act of 
disrespect to his own Sovereign, and 
the consequence was his dismissal 
from office in 1851. 

The people, imperfectly acquainted 
with foreign affairs, have inferred 
from the vaunting tone which Lord 
Palmerston has uniformly used to- 
wards independent nations, espe- 
cially towards those inferior powers 
which dared not resent his insolence, 
that he was always upholding the 
honour of Great. Britain. The 
European powers on the other 
hand, though the arrogance of the 
Minister inspired them with such a 
hatred of the English name that no 
English traveller on the continent 
of Europe has for some years past 
been free from insult, have at the 
same time felt a dread of coming to 
an open breach with a domineering 
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minister. They thought that his 
appointment to the head of affairs 
would give a fresh impulse to the 
war, and that England was about to 
resume her ancient prestige. The 
disappointment of this expectation 
is already visible in the altered tone 
of Austria, which from an ally ‘has 
dwindled into a mediator,’ and in 
the returning insolence of Russian 
diplomacy. 

isappointed by the inquiry upon 
which they insisted, disappointed 
in the Minister of their choice, the 
people have now made a movement 
towards taking the administration 
of affairs into their own hands ; for 
such really are the character and 
tendency of the association recenily 
organized in the City. The great 
parties affect to treat this movement 
with contempt; and when Mr. 
pe to gave notice of his motion, 
embodying the principles of the new 
league, itwas received with a murmur 
of derision. This was no doubt in 
part owing to the unpopularity of the 
man; but the House will do well 
to consider that their constituents 
make little or no abatement on this 
head, and that whenever the ques- 
tion is brought fairly before Parlia- 
ment, the country will expect it to 
be treated in the manner which be- 
fits its importance. Administrative 
Reform has become the question of 
the days and if Parliament were 
to neglect the duty cast upon it, or 
to treat the matter as a mere vul- 
gar clamour, itis our opinion that 
it would be the commencement of 
revolutionary action, the end of 
which no man could predict. 

We have already touched upon 
the merits of this question. At 
the foundation of it lay certain 
stubborn facts. The government 
of this empire has from time 
immemorial been a monopoly in 
the hands of one particular class. 
The members of that class occupy 
the higher offices; their nominees 
are distributed throughout the lower 
departments of the State. Such are 
the energy and self-reliance of the 
English poeple, so rarely do they 
require the action of their govern- 
ment, that this system, according to 
the cant of office, has ‘ worked 
well.’ In others words, its defects 
have not been found out. But 
when exigencies arise, when work 
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has to be done, such as is transacted 
daily by the enterprize and skill of 
associated or even individual exer- 
tion, the inert and cumbrous ma- 
chine of government is —— to 
a dead lock. ‘Oh,’ but say the Lords, 
‘that is not our fault. It is the 
doctors, agents, and the lower people 
who break down. The incompetency 
is not with us, but with the middle 
class. If there were more lords 
and honourables in the public ser- 
vice, it would go on well. As to 
merit—what is merit? A mere 
word, a matter of opinion.’ This is 
the jaunty style of treating the 
question. 

Nobody pretends to say that the 
aristocracy 1s incompetent for public 
business ; but what all persons, ex- 
cept the class immediately con- 
cerned, do maintain is, that there 
can be no hereditary aptitude for 
the affairs of State. They say 
that monopoly is the parent of in- 
competence, sloth, and corruption ; 
that the market of public employ- 
ment should be open to public com- 
petition; and, arguing from analogy, 
they are persuaded that until the 
avenues to office are practically free, 
the public has no chance of being 
well served. 

It is more especially with -refer- 
ence to the heads of departments 
that the evil effects of monopoly are 
visible. If there are energy and 
intelligence in the direetion of 
affairs, it is‘ pretty certain that the 
same qualities will be found in the 
subordinate agents. But when the 
graduates for high office are chosen 
almost wholly from a_ particular 
class, it is manifest that the selec- 
tion of the right man for the right 
—— must depend upon the acci- 

ent of the right man being found 
in the class to which the selection is 
confined. But even supposing it 
were a dispensation of Providence, 
that original merit of the first order 
was always to be found exclusively 
in certain Whig families, might it 
not be possible that the quality of 
these predestinated statesmen would 
degenerate in the absence of com- 

etition? Ifa young gentleman at 
ton or Oxford, by reason’ of his 
family connexions, is sure to be 
‘brought into Parliament, then to be 
made a Lord of the Treasury, thence 
to be promoted to the rank of Privy 
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Councillor, and ultimately raised to 
the Cabinet, has he the same incen- 
‘tive to exertion as a young man 
with no dependence but his brains? 

But we are told by Lord Gran- 
ville that the people of England are 
wholly under a delusion in this 
matter; that they are going to do 
battle with a shadow. It seems, 
according to the noble lord, that 
the aristocratic element does not 
preponderate in the Cabinet, for 
there are no Howards nor Caven- 
dishes in office. Well, let us see. 
We analysed the cabinet of 
Lord Aberdeen; we will now sub- 
ject that of Lord Palmerston to the 
same unerring test. 

The Premier himself brings for- 
ward his step-son, the Hon. W. 
Cowper, in the important office of 
Under-Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. Lord Claren- 
don is associated in the Cabinet 
with his brother-in-law, his bro- 
ther having a Privy Councillor’s 
office. The President of the Council 
himself owes his promotion to the 
Sutherland interest. So does the 
youthful Duke of Argyll. “who 
married a daughter of the great 
duchess. Her grace’s brother, Lord 
Carlisle, has been frequently a 
Cabinet Minister, and is at present 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Lord 
Harrowby’s mother was a Gower, 
daughter of the first Marquis of 
Stafford, consequently the Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster is 
cousin to the Duke. Mr. Vernon 
Smith also, through his wife, a 
daughter of the Earl of Upper 
Ossory,is connected withthe Gowers, 
though the right honourable geutle- 
man is understood tohave been imme- 
diately nominated to the Cabinet by 
his especial patron, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. So much for the House 
of Gower. The Greys are repre- 
sented in the Cabinet by Sir Charles 
‘Wood and Sir George. Lord Pan- 
mure, though not a member of the 
cousinhood, was early brought into 
office, because his father was a prin- 
cipal supporter of the Whig interest 
in Scotland. Lord Canning is called 
to the councils of this great empire, 
because he is his father’s son. In- 
deed, Lord Palmerston openly 
avowed that reason. ‘ The father 
first gave me a seat in the Cabinet, 
therefore I return the compliment 
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to the son!’ Sir William Moles- 
worth is the only interloper ; he is 
the last remnant of thelate Coalition; 
and it is well known that his col- 
leagues would be glad to get rid of 
him if they could. 

Now it is no answer to say that 
some of these men are pares negotiis. 
They may be so. But the present 
Cabinet is not an accidental com- 
bination ; it is the result of a system 
which has been regularly acted upon, 
especially by the Whigs, ever since 
the Revolution. We have heard of 
the divine right of kings, but we 
never heard of the divine right of 
lords. The old answer given to 
abuses and scandals which were 
otherwise indefensible used to be, 
that they worked well. Does our 
administrative system work well? 
We leave the country to answer that 

uestion. We earnestly hope that 
the House of Commons will be true 
to itself on this trying occasion. 
The country is now watching with 
jealous scrutiny the course which 
that assembly will take with regard 
to the stern demand for reform 
in every department of adminis- 
tration. Upon the wisdom of the 
representatives of the people we 
lie depends both the balance of 
power in Europe and the balance of 
the British constitution. If the 
House of Commons exhibits a 
pusillanimous desire for peace, the 
prestige of England becomes a 
matter of history; if they prove 
subservient, as they have hit erto 
been, to family influences in public 
affairs, we know not how much 
longer our institutions would con- 
tinue ‘the envy of surrounding 
nations and the glory of the world.’ 

We confess that we have serious 
misgivings, arising from the very 

uestionable conduct of Parliament 
aioe the last few weeks. For a 
moment it was hoped that the 
Lords were about to place them- 
selves at the head of the popular 
movement, and, wisely as well as 
generously, to make a surrender of 
exclusive privileges which could 
hardly be much longer retained. 
The Tories had always been much 


more liberal in their appreciation - 


of merit in preference to family 
claims than their rivals; and it 
was possible that Lord Ellen- 
borough’s motion might inaugu- 
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rate the new order of things. The 
noble earl himself was known as a 
man of original views, although 
he had not been so remarkable 
for sound judgment. And if left 
to himself, it is believed that 
he would to a certain extent have 
fulfilled the expectations of the 
ublic. But it transpired that 
is censure was to take a sweep 
which would involve great names. 
Lord Raglan himself was not to be 
spared. The house of Somerset, 
with all its satellites, was in arms. 
The alarm spread throughout the 
arty. Blame the Boxers and the 
‘ilders as much as you like; keep 
your censures on the incompetency 
of the men who belong to the 
‘middle classes ;’ but beware how 
you touch a dukery. Besides, the 
tone of good society is to praise the 
noble Field-Marshal, and keep up his 
reputation on any terms. ‘ i it had 
not been for him, the French and 
English would have been at each 
other's throats; but Canrobert found 
it impossible to quarrel with a man 
who was so well bred and good- 
natured.’ This is really a sample of 
the stuff that is talked in every club- 
room and drawing-room, before the 
throne and behind the Speaker's 
chair. All ‘respectable’ politicians 
have adopted it as a maxim that 
Lord RB oe must be spared. Ant 
so Lord Ellenborough’s motion col- 
lapsed, the heart and marrow being 
in out of it. The Opposition 
meant to make use of ‘Administra- 
tive Reform’ as a stepping-stone to 
office. The country meant otherwise. 

In the Commons a similar dispo- 
sition was too plainly manifested. 
On the same evening that Mr. 
Layard gave notice of his motion on 
the subject of administration, and 
immediately after that notice, a 
tremendous sortie was made by a 
party of Tory colonels and others 

longing to the Household Bri- 


ade, for the purpose of demolish- 
ee the member for Aylesbury, and 
frustrating the formidable outwork 
which he was about to throw up 


before the Horse-Guards. Mr. 
Layard had asserted at a public 
dinner at Liverpool, a few days 
previously, what everybody knows 
to be true, that the system of mili- 
tary promotion is partial and scan- 
dalous in the extreme. But the 
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illustrations with which his profes- 
sional informants had supplied him 
happened to be wrong. Mr. Layard 
could not, of course, give up the 
name of the person who had misled 
him; but his fault was, that in- 
stead of promptly acknowledging his 
error, and making reparation to the 
officers whose names he had un- 
warrantably used, he attempted to 
defend the accuracy of these par- 
ticular statements. This drew down 
a storm of indignation; but we 
must say, having witnessed the 
scene, that the punishment inflicted 
upon him was far greater than his 
offence deserved; and that a great 
part of the execration with which he 
was assailed must be attributed toa 
desire of seizing an opportunity to 
crush the army reformer. The gal- 
lant officers and their friends were 
at all events more successful in at- 
tack than in defence. There was a 
certain Lord Eustace Cecil, a very 

oung son of the Marquis of Salis- 

ury, who had been promoted to 
a commission in the Guards, with- 
out purchase; and people were so 
impertinent in these war times, 
when the claims arising from active 
service in the field are so numerous, 
as to inquire what this young lord 
had done to entitle him to such 
preferment? Well, it turned out 
that, being in a regiment of the 
line, his lordship, with ‘commend- 
able ambition,’ expressed a desire 
to serve at the seat of war; and so 
extraordinary was this act of devo- 
tion, that the Commander-in-Chief 
rewarded it with a commission in 
one of the exclusive corps. 

This really appears to us one of 
the most cool and impudent things 
we ever heard of. A subaltern in a 
marching regiment intimates to the 
Commander-in-Chief his desire to 
exchange into a regiment in the 
Crimea; and for this we are expected 
to believe that he receives a free 
commission in the Guards. As if 
Lord Eustace Cecil was the only 
ensign in the British army who was 
willing to go to the war! And yet 
the House of Commons, which could 
hoot down Mr. Layard for havin 
supposed it ible that Colone 
Hardinge might have owed his pro- 
motion in some measure to interest, 
received this ‘explanation’ with re- 
gard to Lord Eustace Cecil as per- 
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fectly satisfactory. We have no 
doubt that the-son of the Marquis of 
Salisbury will do his duty as well as 
any Brown, Jones, or Robinson ; but 
can it be seriously maintained that 
the profession of arms, as it is regu- 
lated in the British service, would 
afford the same opportunity for dis- 
tinction which is given to the sons 
of men of high rank and _ political 
influence? Encouraged by their 
success, the friends of the system 
that ‘works well’ returned to the 
charge against the formidable cham- 
pion of reform. Captain Christie, 
one of the unhappy officials whose 
name has obtained a lamentable ce- 
lebrity in connexion with the disas- 
ters of the Crimea, happening to die 
of a ‘ broken heart,’ it was thought 
that the odium of killing him might 
be fastened on Mr, lnek It 
turned out that he, speaking from 
ersonal observation, had expressed 
is opinion that Captain Christie was 
unfit for his situation, and described 
him as an infirm old gentleman of 
seventy. It was obvious to every 
candid listener that Mr. Layard 
a only from the apgremnnee of 
the man, without pretending to have 
examined the register of his bap- 
tism. In fact, however, poor Cap- 
tain Christie's age was something 
under sixty. What followed? When 
Sir James Graham went before the 
Sebastopol Committee, and the 
merits of Captain Christie were 
subjected to inquiry, Sir James 
Graham alluded to that officer with 
pothatie emphasis, as a ‘ broken- 
hearted man,’ looking Mr. Layard 
significantly in the face as he uttered 
these fearful words. The effect of 
this piece of acting was, as intended, 
to fix upon the member for Ayles- 
bury the foul imputation of havin 
ruined the reputation and destroye 
the life of an officer absent from 
home in the service of his country, 
For several days Mr. Layard was 
loaded with execration; but for- 
tunately for him the matter was 
brought to an issue by a question put 
to him in the Commons as to certain 
letters which had been addressed to 
him by the brother and sister of 
Captain Christie. The answer of 
Mr. Layard was that the lady’s 
letter had never reached him; and 
that Mr. Christie’s communication 
had been couched in such offensive 
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terms that, instead of replying to 
that gentleman, he wrote to Ca 
tain Christie himself, apologising for 
the inaccuracies which he had com- 
mitted relative to that officer's age 
and state of health. Sir James 
Graham took this opportunity of 
adopting the construction which 
Mr. Layard had put upon his de- 
meanour in the Committee-room, 
and intimated that though the 
court-martial which he had ordered 
upon Captain Christie had so broken 
the spirit of that unfortunate gen- 
tleman as to be the proximate cause 
of his death, Mr. Rene was re- 
sponsible, by his statements in the 
_ House of Commons, for the super- 
cession of Captain Christie, and the 
court-martial which the First Lord 
had thought it his duty to order. 
Now for the facts. On reference to 
Hansard, it appeared that on the 
very evening on which Mr. Layard 
made the statement towhich so much 
importance was ascribed, the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
on behalf of the Government, and 
for the purpose of showing its vigi- 
lance and promptitude, that a court- 
martial had already been ordered on 
Captain Christie—not for being 
seventy years of age and having a 
eatarrh—but for charges of which 
Mr. Layard was who ly ignorant, 
namely, that Captain Christie had 
by his misconduct been instrumental 
to the loss of the Prince, and that 
he had sent some Turkish troops to 
Eupatoria who ought to have been 
sent to Balaklava. Sir James 
Graham, unable to controvert this 
damning fact, and under the imme- 
diate pressure of a notice by Mr. 
Roebuck for the production of all 
the papers relative to this transac- 
tion, was obliged to admit the ‘ in- 
accuracy’ of his version of the court- 
martial, to retract the heart-break- 
ing charge, and the significant ges- 
tures, more calumnious than words, 
which he had practised before the 
Sebastopol Committee. And all the 
apology he could make for his rash 
attempt (to say the least of it) to 
ruin a political opponent, was that 


he had been more prompt than that_ 


gentleman had been in acknowledg- 
ing an ‘error,’ and to express a 
whining hope that after having 
known him for thirty-seven years, 
the House would not be so un- 
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charitable as to infer that he had 
uttered a wilful falsehood! What- 
ever the delinquencies of Mr. Layard 
may have been, we must say that 
nothing has been charged against 
him so scandalous as this conduct 
of Sir James Graham. 

We have thought it right to 
make these remarks on the charac- 
ter and conduct of Mr. Layard, 
which have become public property. 
That gentleman’s name is promi- 
nently connected with the most 
important political movement of the 
day. He has much to learn before 
he is qualified to become an efficient 
leader on a great question; but he 
starts with energy, ability, and in- 
formation. We think we have 
shown that he is not the wanton 
slanderer which his enemies would 
make him out. He lacks a habit of 
accuracy in his minor facts, and is 
not sufficiently ready to acknow- 
ledge his errors. These are faults 
which if left uncorrected will impair 
his character and his means of public 
usefulness. But he has as yet made 
no false step which care and fore- 
thought may not retrieve. 

But personal and particular topics 
have been absorbed in the interest 
which has attended the parliamen- 
tary discussion of the War. From 
the time when the question was in 
its earliest diplomatic stage, until 
the present moment when we are 
involved in the full career of deadly 
strife, Parliament has abstained— 
wisely, as we think; certainly from 
the most patriotic motives—from 
interfering with the conduct either 
of negotiation or of war. Nor was 
it until the public loudly called 
for an expression of opinion upon 
these momentous questions on the 
part of its constitutional organ, that 
either House showed a disposition 
to depart from its reserve. The 
first movement was made by the 
Peace party, and the country hailed 
with. satisfaction the opportunity 
which Mr. Milner Gibson’s notice 
of motion afforded for a distinct 

ronunciation of the sense of the 

ouse of Commons on the alterna- 
tive of peace or war. But the 
Legislature, unequal to the emer- 
gency, shrank from a decision so 
pointed and conclusive. It was 
well known that a section of the 
House of Commons, very consider- 
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able in character and not con- 
temptible in numbers, was prepared 
to put a very low interpretation on 
the words, ‘a safe and honourable 
peace.’ The councils of the Govern- 
ment were understood to be divided; 
and we fear we must add that the 
party which desired to uphold the 
ancient honour and glory of Eng- 
land—in other words, the party of 
the nation—was but inadequately 
represented in the British senate. 
The consequence was a scene which 
the country witnessed with shame 
and indignation; a scene which 
every man agreed to characterize 
by a phrase borrowed from the 
swindlers of the Ring. The full- 
est House that had been assembled 
this session was collected, as. if 
for the purpose of hearing and de- 
eiding the great argument. The 
unsophisticated public in the gal- 
leries were on the strain of expec- 
tation. The private business was 
hurried over. But just as the 


Speaker was about to announce that 
* the clerk will now proceed to read 
the orders of the day,’ Mr. Sidney 
Herbert slowly rose from his seat, 


and holding the protocols of Vienna 
in his hand, proceeded to put a 
question to the ‘Noble Lord at the 
head of her Majesty’s Government,’ 
and then announced with great 
solemnity that his vote on Mr. 
Gibson’s impending motion would 
depend on the answer which he re- 
ceived. ‘I wish to know,’ said Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, ‘whether the diffe- 
rent modes of solving the question 
of peace or war had been exhausted 
by the Vienna Conference? Whether 
that Conference is or is not dis- 
solyed? Whether Austria is still 
engaged in the work of negotiation?’ 
Lord Palmerston had ‘no hesita- 
tion’ in answering these several 
questions to the satisfaction of the 
querist. Mr. Gladstone then came 
upon the board to ‘make an appeal 
to the right honourable member 
for Manchester.’ Lord Harry Vane, 
a Peelite Whig, who had been used 
the year before for the purpose of 
relieving the Coalition of Lord John 
Russell's Reform Bill, again ten- 
dered his good offices to enable the 
Government, in which Peelite coun- 
sels prevail, to get rid of the War. 
Downing-street, Manchester, and 
the University of Oxford were, in 
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fact, combined to ‘ plant’ the people 
of England. The ‘cross’ had been 
arranged at the Birthday dinner. 
The fight was not to ‘come off.’ 
And so ended this shameful scene. 

The acute leader of the Opposi- 
tion immediately perceived that the 
political Jesuits had played too fine 
a game, and he lost no time in 
taking advantage of the mistake. 
But he found that the panic had 
spread among his own ranks.. Some 
were frightened at the Czar; 
others were afraid of Mr. Layard; 
and not a few were alarmed 
lest the public cry for war should 
be associated with the threatened 
attack on the aristocracy. 

If Mr. Disraeli had been a man 
of bold original genius a great game 
was open to him. He might have 
given a voice and a direction to the 
public discontent, by openly and un- 
equivocally declaring that the an- 
cient honour and glory of England 
should be vindicated. But he has 
missed such an opportunity as 
seldom occurs to any man more 
than once in his lifetime. He has 

iven up to party what was meant 
or his country, and has tasked his 
ingenuity and eloquence to catch a 
few stray votes, or to keep a few 
disaffected ones, instead of bidding 
for the universal suffrage of the 
people of England. The party of 
which he is the nominal leader al- 
most openly refuse to follow him. 
He has lost the old cry by which he 
used to lead them almost to —- ; 
and they refuse to rally to the only 
one which could supply its place. 

Accordingly Mr. Disraeli’s move- 
ment was a failure, simply be- 
cause it.was a mere parliamentary 
and party movement. The great 
seen which should have echoed a 
nation’s indignant voice, became an 
elaborate attack upon Lord John. 
No blame can fairly attach to 
the noble lord for not having 
brought the Conference at Vienna 
to a successful issue, because such a 
result appears to have been simply 
impossi ™ We may smile at the 
suggestion of a Reform Bill for the 
Danubian principalities (an auda- 
cious ‘canard, by the way, of the 
member for Bucks), and the unhappy 
reference to the treaty of Utrecht; 
but these after all are small criti- 
cisms; still more petty was the 
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uibble about ‘the honour of 
ussia,’ a mere phrase, as every one 
must see, of diplomatic courtesy. 
But on the real points we must 
ome that the terms proposed by the 
ies as a solution of the question, 
appear to us to afford none of those 
antees or securities of which we 
ar so much for a substantial and 
durable peace. The restriction of 
the naval force of Russia in the 
Black Sea would be simply futile, 
unless we could also limit the num- 
ber of ships which she should keep 
in her forts, either in a state of 
equipment or in ordinary, and such 
a condition would be impracticable. 
Yet this term was made the limit of 
Lord John Russell's instructions. 
The result was, that Russian diplo- 
macy as usual was triumphant. 
The exquisite insolence of Russia 
throughout the negotiation—if ne- 
gotiation it can be called—is indeed 
remarkable. The Conference assem- 
bled for the purpose of arriving at 
ractical conclusions from certain 
data. Russia was invited to take the 
initiative in making a proposition on 
the material point. The plenipoten- 
tiaries coolly replied that they had 
not come prepared with any proposi- 
tion, but that they were willing to 
consider anything which the Allies 
had to offer. hus France and 
England were placed in the position 
of suitors for peace. The terms 
which these great Powers conde- 
scended to ofler—moderate enough 
in all conscience—were not even 
entertained by the Russian minis- 
ters, but were referred by them to 
their government. And the Allies 
having waited for several days the 
leasure of the Court of St. Peters- 
urg, were at length informed that 
their offer was peremptorily rejected. 
We think the Conference, instead 
of being adjourned, should then and 
there have been dissolved. A con- 
ference is a meeting assembled for 
a particular and express purpose ; 
and that purpose having failed it 
becomes jfunctus officio. In due 
course, it should have expired; but 
it was kept alive—for what?—in the 
hope that Russia mi 
offer something which might afford 
us an excuse for patching up an 
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‘honourable’ peace. Lord Palmer- 
ston said he wished to keep the 
door of negotiation open. He might 
have done so and yet closed the 
Conference. In fact, the door of 
negotiation is always open ; and in 
this case, Austria had constituted 
herself a mediator. Through that 
dignified channel of communication 
any proposition might have been 
conveyed as readily as through the 
medium of a conference, the lead- 
ing members of which had retired. 

We have neither time nor space 
to dwell on the discussion to which 
the proceedings of the Conference 
have been subjected, but we cannot 
close without a word of indignant 
comment on the tone adopted by 
the Peel party. If the had indeed 
handled the ussian ald , which the 
plain-spoken member for Dorsetshire 
seemed half disposed to think was 
the true explanation of their con- 
duct, they could not have served 
the cause of Russia more effectually 
than by the language which they 
used in this memorable debate. The 
speeches of Sir William Heathcote, 
Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Roundell 
Palmer, were directly calculated to 
comfort and sustain Russia with 
the idea that the statesmen who 
for some years past have taken 
the most prominent part in the 
affairs of this country are wholly 
adverse to the war, and prepared 
to conclude peace on any terms. 
England, on the other hand, which 
has poured forth her treasure and 
the blood of her dearest sons in 
resisting the progress of a treacher- 
ous =e wolfish despotism, is told 
that her cause is unrighteous and 
unchristian! These speeches will 
be printed in letters of gold, and 
circulated through the wide expanse 
of the Russian territory. They will 
also be read with rage and dismay 
by our own noble people. But let 
them be comforted: we can tell 
them that there azz men in the 
House of Commons not unworthy 
of being their representatives. The 
division of Saturday morning was 
merely the decision of a party con- 
flict. Tue Barris or THe Nation 
WILL BE FOUGHT ON THE 4TH OF 
JUNE. 
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